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EW YorkK is a city that is never 
finished, because it is always 
changing. Before a great new 
skyscraper is completed an old 

landmark somewhere else has begun to 
crumble under the wreckers’ tools, to give 
way in turn to another new giant of steel 
and stone which will itself cease to be the 
latest wonder even before it is occupied. 
In the opening pages of our section de- 
voted to feature articles this month will 
be found a series of photographs, the 
product of careful search, which reveal 
the New York of the moment. We be- 
lieve that some of the views will surprise 
even New Yorkers, so rapid has been the 
change which has left the renowned sky- 
line “down town” merely a detail in a 
growing forest of tall buildings. It is 
planned in the future to present in similar 
fashion, through the camera’s lens, other 
great cities of the country in their chang- 
ing modes of dress. 


guns MONTHS AGO Elwood Mead, engi- 
neer, came into our office fresh from 
the Colorado River. The story he told 
about it was so fascinating that he was 
asked to write the article on “Conquering 
the Colorado” which we now publish. A 
dam 700 feet high, nearly twice the height 
of any now existing; a lake 100 miles long, 
formed behind that dam in the rocky can- 
yons of the Colorado—a lake 600 feet 
deep and so vast that it will take a year 
and a half to fill up, and will hold suffi- 
cient water to cover an area equal to that 
of the entire state of Kentucky to a depth 
of one foot; a power development might- 
ier than that at Muscle Shoals, which, 
with the irrigation projects that go with 
it, will feed and clothe ten million more 
citizens than now live in the Southwest— 
these were the things Dr. Mead told us, 
which he now develops in his article, after 
another inspection, partly from the air, of 
the site of Boulder Dam. 

Dr. Mead’s career has been largely 
identified with irrigation works. A Bach- 
elor, Master, and Doctor of Engineering 
at Purdue University, he served with the 
United States Engineers in 1882 and 
1883. Since that time he has been suc- 
cessively professor in the Colorado Agri- 
cultural College, territorial and state en- 
gineer of Wyoming, chief of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s irrigation and 
drainage investigation, professor at the 
University of California, chairman of the 
Rivers and Water Supply Commission of 
Victoria, Australia, and chairman of our 
Land Settlement. Board. Since 1924, af- 
ter appointment by President Coolidge, 
he has been Commissioner of Reclama- 
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admirers elsewhere. 


ostly About Our Authors 


tion in the Department of the Interior. © 


Readers will discover-for themselves that 
to his position as engineer Dr. Mead adds 
rare gifts as a writer. 


T IS SOMETHING of an event when an 

Englishman speaks a foreign language; 
for, after Americans, the English are per- 
haps the most provincial of peoples in 
using another tongue. Therefore a group 
of students assembled in Geneva a few 
years ago, among whom was the writer of 
these lines, were considerably impressed 
to hear a British journalist address them 
in fluent French. The speaker, though 
British to the backbone, might have used 
German with equal ease. He was HENRY 
WICKHAM STEED, author of “Pulling 
Britain Out,” published in this issue. Mr. 
Steed has devoted twenty years of his life 
to residence in foreign nations. As corre- 
spondent for the London Times, he has 
interpreted those nations to Great Brit- 
ain—at Berlin 1896, at Rome from 1897 
to 1902, at Vienna from 1902 until 1913. 
During the war period he was foreign edi- 
tor of the Times, afterwards serving as 
its editor-in-chief for more than three 
years. In 1923 he became owner and edi- 
tor of the Review of Reviews (London), 
founded in 1890 by W. T. Stead, who 
went down with the Titanic. With 
that English periodical, this American 
REVIEW OF REviEws has always main- 
tained cordial relations. The fact 
that Mr. Steed succeeded Mr. Stead has 
sometimes caused confusion in the minds 
of American readers. There is no con- 
nection between the two names. Through 
his own magazine, Mr. Steed continues to 
interpret the world to a British empire 
audience and to an ever-growing circle of 
The article which he 
contributes to this present number was 
written at our request. 


ESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY in 

Cleveland includes—besides Adelbert 
College for Men and a number of pro- 
fessional schools—the Western Reserve 
College for Women. Charles Franklin 
Thwing served as president of the Uni- 
versity for more than thirty years, from 
1890 to 1921, when he became president 
emeritus. Doubtless his work there al- 
lowed him and Mrs. Thwing, herself a 
college graduate, to watch the changing 
college girl, about whom they write. 

Dr. Thwing, often a contributor to 
these pages in years past, is a Harvard 
graduate. He began his working life as 
a Congregational pastor, first in Cam- 
bridge and then in Minneapolis, but has 
devoted most of his time to education, 


about which he has written extensively i 
books and magazines. Honorary degres 
have come to him liberally, as have pos. 
tions of honor like the presidency of tk 
United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, ay 
the secretaryship of the board of trustes 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the At 
vancement of Teaching. 













sees THE Far WEST, as we were in th 
midst of going to press with this issu 
came a telegram offering an article on tk 
advance in the rediscount rate of th 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, an 
nounced late the day before. The sende 
was a resident of New York and Wash 
ington city, well known to us and to ow 
readers. Recognizing the interest attachin 
to Federal Reserve action, this office tele. 
graphed back for the article. Three day; 
later the manuscript arrived, having been 
written immediately and carried acros 
the Rockies, the vast central plain, and 
the Alleghanies, on the wings of the ait 
mail. We believe that the author's ex 
position of the record of Federal Reserve 
policy in regard to the rediscount rate, 
and of the contrast between the present 
action and that of two years ago, will in- 
terest a wide circle of readers. The au 
thor, Dr. David Friday, is an economist 
of standing. Since graduation from the 
University of Michigan twenty-one years 
ago he has been a member of or statis 
tical advisor to many public bodies like 
the Michigan Railroad Commission and 
United States Treasury, as well as head 
of the department of economics at New 
York University and professor of political 
economy at the University of Michigan. 
He also served for a time as president of 
Michigan Agricultural ‘College. 





























T® MONTHS AGO we presented, in 
the department called “Among the 
States,” an account of the recent progress 
and achievements of Alabama, and ex 
pressed an intention to present other 
states in similar fashion from time to 
time. In this number we tell the world 
about Oklahoma. Bryan Mack, author of 
the article devoted to that state, spent 
several months on the spot before writing 
it, operating on the theory that an out- 
sider under such circumstances will dis- 
cover things worth telling about that are 
too often taken for granted by the old- 
timer. If these articles on various states 
prove to be even half as instructive and 
interesting to the reader as they have 
been to the editor while in the making. 
they will justify the effort that has been 
put into them. A third state article ™ 
this present series is already under way: 
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Introductory IMPORTANT ARTICLES BY LEADERS of 
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INS INSEAD 


If you are interested 
in acquiring a usable 
knowledge of the French 
language in the shortest 
possible time, mail the 
coupon at once! This 
offer cannot be held 
open indefinitely. The 
first two lessons will be 
free only for the dura- 
tion of this Special In- 
troductory Offer. If you 
are at all interested act 
now. It costs nothing. 


Wour [First 
FRENCH 
LESSONS 








Free! 


ow the famous house of Hugo offers to prove without cost to 
N you that you can learn French this easy way in record time. 

Now youcan satisfy that craving to KNOW whether or not 
the most valuable second language in the world can be mastered in 
your leisure at home without a teacher. 


As the American representatives of this great foreign language In- 
stitute, we will send absolutely free, for you to keep for all time 
without a penny of cost, the first two lessons of Hugo’s FRENCH- 
AT-SIGHT complete—just as you would receive them if you paid 
cash in full for che course. 


For years this system of foreign language instruction has aided 
Furopean and American business and professional men. Thousands 
have acquired a facile working knowledge of French through this 
tasy, rapid method Thousands have paid the original price—much 
more than is now asked—for the complete twenty-four lesson course. 


Now, for the first time, you can test the first two lessons abso- 
luely free. You can be certain of the merit of this system before you 
spend a penny, 


The success and world-wide fame of Hugo’s FRENCH-AT- 
SIGHT have been attained because of its naturalness and the ease 
of its mastery. Instead of starting your study with conjugations and 
tedious rules of grammar, you begin from the first page of LESSON 


NE to speak perfect, usable French sentences with the proper 
Native accent, 


A knowledge of French has become so much a part of cultured life 

in America that one need not be planning a trip abroad to see 

many immediate uses for that knowledge. Traveling, of course, it 
Mes an utter necessity. 


Mail the coupon at once for your free sample lessons of this effi- 
ent short-cut to usable French. Examine them at your leisure, read 


afew pages and enjoy the fun of learning without effort. Try the key 


to pronunciation—see how many French words you already know. 
Then, after five days, if you do not wish to continue the course the 
experiment has cost you nothing. 


Hugo’s Famous FRENCH-AT-SIGHT 
at the Lowest Price in History 


If you do wish to finish the rest of the twenty-four lessons, you send 
only $1.85 first payment and $2 per month—while you are learning 
—for four consecutive months. If you prefer to pay cash in full after 
you have seen the sample lessons you can save one dollar by remitting 
$8.85 in full payment. 


The coupon will bring you the first two lessons complete, abso- 
lucely FREE! Mail ic tonight! 


DOUBLEDAY DORAN & CO., Inc. 
Garden City Dept. 739 New York 
Doustepay, Doran & Co., Inc., Depe. 739 

Garpen City, New York. 

You may send me the first two lessons of Hugo’s FRENCH- 
AT-SIGHT absolutely free. If I decide to continue the course I 
will send $1.85 within a week-and $2 per month for four con- 


| secutive months. If 1 do not want to continue the course | will 
keep the first lessons without charge. 
a 
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cA Library for the English-Speaking World 


HE BritisH Museum cannot 

serve directly all the English- 

speaking populations that. splotch 

the globe, although representative 
scholars may glean from its stores for the 
benefit of the overseas Dominions, not to 
speak of the millions of readers- with a 
common English heritage who are living 
under the Stars and Stripes. The Library 
of Congress, our own national library, im- 
portant and far-reaching as its service 
has become, cannot be used by every 
American family. Local public libraries 
exist for the purpose of meeting the popu- 
lar need, but thousands of families live 
beyond reach of even the traveling 
library. 

In a country that boasts an automo- 
bile for one out of every four of its 
families there should be literally millions 
of private libraries, costing from $200 to 
$500 each. If we do not find many such 
in either country or city homes today, 
the lack is to be accounted for, we be- 
lieve, on other than financial grounds. 
In the cities, the habit of living in small 
apartments and the proximity to lending 
libraries may be largely responsible, while 
in the country the difficulty of making a 
selection and deciding what books to buy 
is perhaps an important factor. At any 
rate not as many small private libraries 
are collected as might reasonably be ex- 
pected, considering merely the purchasing 
power of the average family. 

Whatever the reasons, A. and B. seem 
no longer to make collections of books 
_ on the scale that once obtained among 
fairly well-read persons. Can anything be 
done about it? In oir new ways of living 
is there any agency to take the place of 
the old-time fireside library? 


N THIS MONTH of September, 1929, 

there will be brought to a head, as it 
were, a far-flung enterprise in which 
all English-speaking peoples the world 
around may have a certain common sense 
of proprietorship. When the original 
three-volume “Encyclopedia Britannica” 
was printed there was no British Empire, 
no United States. Internationally, the 
English tongue was in no high repute 160 
years ago. English provincialism then 
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was not something charged against a na- 
tion; it was something gloried in. Rela- 
tively, the limits of knowledge in that 
day were narrow. It was thought that 
three volumes would suffice to contain all 
that the loyal subject of King George III. 
needed to know. The twentieth century, 
with vastly expanded bounds in every field 
of knowledge and with a constantly grow- 
ing human appetite for all that can be 
learned anywhere about anything, is not 
to be so easily put off. Hence the Four- 
teenth Edition of the “Britannica,” pub- 
lished this month, a new work throughout 
and not a mere revision of an old one, in 
twenty-four volumes of 1000 pages each. 

Twenty years after the first ‘“Britan- 
nica” was brought out Burke estimated 
the reading population of England and 
Scotland at 80,000 readers. In 1929 the 
reading public on this side of the Atlan- 
tic is several times as large as that of 
the British Isles, and to prospective users 
of the Fourteenth Edition in the United 
States and Canada must be added those 
in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
India, and other lands where the Briton 
has penetrated. 


E hee AND LIKE CONSIDERATIONS help 

to explain why American capital has 
gone into this enterprise to an unprece- 
dented extent; why a large American staff 
of editors has codperated with the English 
staff in producing the text and illustra- 
tions, and why American writers have 
contributed in so large a proportion to a 
work that will be consulted by more 
Americans than Englishmen. Mayor 
Thompson himself need-not worrry about 
this absorption of. American brains and 
dollars by a British institution.- Does 
he not remember wise old Ben Frank- 
lin’s remark about Philadelphia taking 
Howe after Howe took Philadelphia? 
The Americans have “taken” the “Bri- 
tannica”! At the very moment when the 
two great English-speaking nations may 
claim their highest international prestige, 
when their common language is as nearly 
a world tongue as French was in the sev- 
enteenth century, the two peoples unite 
in an intellectual tour de force unparal- 
leled in their history. 


HE LAST COMPLETE REVISION of th 

“Britannica” was made nineteen yeax 
ago in the Eleventh Edition. The mer 
statement of that fact implies the reasm 
for a new edition at this time. Think of 
what has been going on in the world since 
1910! Changes as radical as those that 
followed the French Revolution 14 
years ago. Hundreds of reference books 
were made obsolete by the World War, 
the “Britannica” among them. But the 
War and its aftermath did more tha 
make physical changes; it changed the 
mental attitudes and habits of individuals 
and peoples. The problem of a new edi- 
tion presented itself to the editors of the 
“Britannica,” Mr. J. L. Garvin in England, 
and Mr. Franklin H. Hooper in America, 
as a question not merely of including new 
facts, but of finding new ways of stating 
all facts, old and new. In short, it was 
foreseen that a new body of readers 
would demand new methods. A new 
world was calling for a new encyclopedia. 

That is precisely what the Fourteenth 
Edition is—a new encyclopedia in every 
sense. When you open the first volume 
at random, forget, if you can, the name 
on the back and concentrate on the let- 
ter-press, pictures, and maps. There will 
be little to remind you of other ency- 
clopedias. You will seem to be holding 
in your hand a book quite unlike any 
printed work that you have seen before. 

The editors of the Fourteenth Edition 
have actually assumed that a scholarly 
article might be made interesting and 
they have seen to it that contributors 
should meet that test, with others. Many 
were called, but not all were chosen. 

On the other hand, some men and 
women better known on the street than 
in academic halls have been admitted 


gladly. Many movie fans will be pleased 


to have the intelligent statement by Lil 
lian Gish on the no longer silent drama 
and it is no less valuable because it ap- 
pears in the “Britannica.” Gene Tun- 
ney really does know a lot about boxing 
and moreover he knows how to tell tt. 
We are all well aware that whatever 
Charles Lindbergh has to say about avi 
ation is worth reading. We might add 
many equally well-known names to this 
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he writings in these immortal books are 


As Stirring as the Mightiest Deeds of History 


HO are the cultured 
people of this genera- 
tion? Are they only 
thescholars of the universities? 
Are they to be found in the 
eisure class alone? 


No. Culture is now a public 
property. Every self-respect- 
ingman and woman desires to 
be well read. The “‘best sell- 
ers” of today are far more 
worth while than the most 
popular books of a generation 
ago. 

But thousands of people 
have realized that the worthy 
new books are not read with 
complete pleasure and under- 
standing unless the reader has 
a good background of the 
great books of the past. 


A Liberal Education 


Dr. Eliot, for forty years 
president of Harvard Univer- 
sity, recognized the beginnings 
ofararepersonal improvement. 
He saw that the nation had advanced to 
the point where almost everyone was 
capable of enjoying good books. He 
undertook the Herculean task of assem- 
bling into one set the books that are the 
most stimulating, that give the most 
Pleasure, that form the vital link between 
the great minds of all time and the pres- 
ent day. In his “Harvard Classics”’ are 
the works that are forever new. ‘‘These 


DR. ELIOT’S FIV 
A FREE Booklet of Valuable Information 


Before you consider another book purchase, send in the coupon for the free booklet, 


books,”’ he himself said, ‘‘contain the 
very essence of a liberal education.” 


The thousands of ambitious, cultured 
families who now own the Harvard Clas- 
sics testify to the wisdom of Dr. Eliot’s 
famous selection. 


It was undoubtedly Dr. Eliot, more than 
any other person, who showed the world 
that the classics are but intensely stirring, 


aD: # i ‘ b, 
Fifteen Minutes a Day.” This book gives you the scope and contents of the Five-Foot 


Shelf. ] 


t presents sample pages of the famous Daily Reading Guide, which 


p great feature of the Harvard Classics. “A library,” as Henry Ward 
eecher said, “is not a luxury. It is one of the necessities of a full life.” 


the C 


P. F. Collier & Son Company has published good books since 1875. By 
2 ollier plan you can read and enjoy the Harvard Classics while you are 
2 ag for them in convenient monthly sums, But you need not decide— 


4 Without obligation, the Free Booklet will be sent you. Do not put off this] 
vPportunity to find out more about this wonderful set of books. 


lively, stimulating, pleasure 
giving, modern thought. 


302 Immortal 
Authors 


A scholar once attempted to 
estimate the number of books 
that have been written. He 
soon became hopelessly lost in 
colossal figures. 


The Five Foot Shelf brings 
forth from the millions the 302 
immortal authors of all time, 
the writers whose thought 
brings pleasure and help to 
modern people. 


These books lead you from 
thedawnofcivilizationthrough 
the ages right down to our own 
time. They take you into the 
thick of battles, among the in- 
trigues of monarchs, on epoch- 
al voyages of discovery, into 
the private lives of super- 
minds. Through the crum- 

bling of empire after empire these books 
have come thundering down through 
the ages wielding their indomitable 
power. 

They are intensely absorbing, they are 
essential to modern alert lives, and they 
are yours when you follow a very simple 
plan. 


P.F. Collier & Son Company 


250 Park Avenue, New York City 


OF BOOKS 
MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


i ino iliecceelitcmenslicneatiimentiinnmentinemaiiemaanianetianeiianantie 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY, 
250 Park Avenue, New York City. 

By mail, free, send me the booklet telling all about 
the most famous library in the world (Dr. Eliot's 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books), containing the plan of 
reading recommended by Dr. Eliot. Also please 
advise me how I may secure the books by small 


monthly payments. 
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Given to readers of Review of Reviews who take 
advantage of this offer now made in connection 








list of the “Britannica’s” writers, but per- 
haps these three are enough to show that 
the Fourteenth Edition is different from 
any and all of its predecessors. Next 
month we shall try to describe a few of 
its features in detail. 


nee, 


AERIAL NAVIGATION AND METEOROLOGY, by 
Capt. Lewis A. Yancey. Norman W. He. 
ley Publishing Company. 316 pp. Ill. 

Tue Story OF THE RED May, by Flo 
Warren Seymour. Longmans, Green & (), 
421 pp. Ill. $5. 

Tue History oF PsycuHoLocy, by W. 8 
Pillsbury. W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 3% 


WE BSTER’S NEW ||| New Books Mentioned sa eal get 
INTERNATIONAL || | in this Department International put 


DICTIONARY 


The Merriam-Webster 
The ‘‘Supreme Authority” 
A Complete Reference Library in Dictionary 


THe OrpEAL OF THIS GENERATION, by 
Gilbert Murray. Harper & Brothers. 276 
pp. $3. 

Survey OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, by 


Affairs 


OW CIVILIZED man can be brought to 


Form—with 3, Pages and type-matter equiva- j i 

fomte @ ib-Veteis Recpelabamiar ail'ts me, understand the recent changes in his et: 

dothycoteas, ive eee |] | Amold J. Toynbee, Oxford ‘Univerity environment and taught to adopt hinsl Mf 
Buckram Binding, also Regular Edition in strong ress. 3 pp. $8.50. to them is Professor Gilbert M y 
Red Fabrikoid, can now be secured by readers of EXECUTIVE AGENTS IN AMERICAN FOREIGN : rt SUrrays 

Review of Reviews d peacigy cs theme in The Ordeal of This Genera. 

pect a 8 ace: RELATIONS, by Henry Merritt Wriston. The : A : d anal W 
: Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. 874 fon. merican readers hardly need ty 

The Entire work $5 be told that the great task before th publis 

(with 1929 ATLAS) Pp- . : j : 

li Saint Pavt, by Emile Baumann. Har- World today in Professor Murray: idea t 

Delivered court, Brace & Co. 316 pp. Ill. $3.50. thought is the effective preservation of J anast 

for $1.00 Tne Herotc Lire or Saint Vincent pe peace. In his argument that objective Bri 

aS: Paut, by Henri Lavedan. Longmans, Green _ holds a place corresponding with Lincoln’ distin, 

mon thy & Co. 279 pp. Ill. $2.50. determination to preserve the Union of will s 

thereafter SainT Francis DE Sates, by Henri Bor- the States. The Manchester Guardian cant! 

orders in gg Longmans, Green & Co. 282 pp. declares his new book to be “the very best books 

States and - $2.50. introduction yet written to the technical J publis 

Canada). Tue Letters or Totstoy AND His Cousin SET ee : : lecte 

problem of bringing international anarchy B s*!cts 

Countess ALEXANDRA TOLsToy, translated by t d.” W : 4, be De ane 

Leo Islavin. E. P. Dutton & Company. 232 ‘© 4 end. : 7 Se eee OY ee are 

pp. $3. fessor Murray’s unreserved praise of the "Ys 

Kincs, Cuurcyitts AND STatesMAN, by ™andate system operated by the League consid 

Knut Hagberg. Dodd, Mead & Company. Of Nations. oe 

236 pp. $4. One of the authorities on which Pro P*< 

LETTERS AND LEADERS OF My Day, by T. fessor Murray relies is the annual Editor 

M. Healy. Frederick A. Stokes Company. Survey of International Affairs by At will b 

678 pp. 2 volumes. Ill. $10. _ nold J. Toynbee. We have alluded in Ear 

Borivar, THe Lrperator, by Michel Vau- the past to the earlier volumes of this book | 

eels Mn gees Bg oma the beautiful India- i oe — oo Company, Boston. admirable —_— eo one covering se eg 
; Mere dhl r ime wit 

Reduced About One-Half Napoteon: SELF-DeEsTROYED, by Pierce spent: nae ws me sae _ c We 
nneiee : : : Professor Murray’s book. It deals with 

in thickness and weight as com- Clark. Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith. ‘ten: seat: Clee deans comune low pr 


pared with the Regular Paper Edition 


Over 408,000 Vocabulary Terms and in 
addition, 12,000 Biographical Names, 
nearly 32,000 Geographical Subjects, 
3,000 pages, 6,000 illustrations. _ 

Constantly improved and kept up to date. 
“To have this work in the home is like sending 
the whole family to college.’’ To have it iz the 
office is to supply the answers to countless daily 
questions. 


The Universal Question 
Answerer 


To Solve Question Games, Cross Word 
Puzzles, whatever your question, you will find 
the answer in the NEW INTERNATIONAL. It 
is accepted as the highest authority everywhere. 


Is the 1929 ‘‘New Refer- 
The Atlas ence Atlas of the World.” 

containing 180 pages. 
Maps are beautifully printed in colors and include 
recent changes in boundaries, airway maps, and 
latest census figures, etc., all handsomely bound 
in cloth, size 934 x 12% inches. 


Mail this Coupon for Information 


zis-op; 421. $3; 

CoLtoneL WILLIAM SMITH AND Lapy, by 
Katharine Metcalf Roof. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, Mass. 347 pp. Ill. $5. 

ZESTHETIC JupDGMENT, by D. W. Prall. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 378 pp. III. $4. 

ROMANESQUE FRANCE, by Violet R. Mark- 
ham. E. P. Dutton. 521 pp. Ill. $7. 

Sounpinc STONES OF ARCHITECTURE, by 
Philip N. Youtz. W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, Inc. 256 pp. $2.50. 

Our Biccest Customer, by Harrison 
Phelps. Horace Liveright. 192 pp. $2. 

AMERICAN Civic ANNUAL, edited by Har- 
lean James. J. Horace McFarland Com- 
pany, Harrisburg, Pa. 288 pp. Ill. $3. 

ROADSIDE DEVELOPMENT, by J. M. Ben- 


of 1927 and for that reason alone is oi 
special interest to students of the naval 
question on this side of the Atlantic. 
The activities of Colonel House 
(“President Wilson’s silent partner,” as 
Ambassador Page called him) in the 
World War occasioned much comment 
and led careless observers to believe that 
the employment of an executive agent to 
visit foreign governments was a new prac- 
tice so far as the President of the United 
States was concerned. Investigation 
would have shown that the practice is as 
old as the Government itself, that while 
the Constitution makes no mention of 





nett. The Macmillan Company. 265 pp. such functionaries, the men who framed aoe 
ene Ill. $5. the Constitution knew that executive 
G.& C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. IMMIGRANT FARMERS AND THEIR CHILDREN, agents were useful and necessary at times i. 
complet: information, incioting “125 lnterencog ~ hes emund deS. Brunner. Doubleday, Doran and probably took it for granted that a! 
Questions,” with references to their answers; ompany. 277 pp. $2.75. they would be engaged on government ' 
striking ‘‘Facsimile Color-Plate’’ of the new bind- Man’s S D ; Licut oF : ‘ ‘ 
ings, with terms of your Atlas offer on Webster’s AN'S SOCIAL VESTINY IN THE G business The whole subject 1s Can 3 ! 
New International Dictionary to Review of SCIENCE by Charles A. Ellwood Cokesbury ss " a ol ’ ah 
Reviews readers. oe BER ; "Bee ‘ vassed in Dr. Henry Merritt Wristons 
Press, Nashville, 219 pp. $2. E rae 1 A san For 4.) 
Raw MATERIALS OF INDUSTRIALISM, by xecutsve z gents in reg been ; 
Hugh B. Killough and Lucy W. Killough. ¢g” Relations, a book that has 

















Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 407 pp. IIl. 
$3.75. 


developed from the author’s Albert Shaw 
Lectures on Diplomatic History at Johns 
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for only 42° each 


Article below gives full 
details. Note coupon... 
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E offer, free, the book pictured to the 

right in order to introduce an idea in 
publishing utterly new to America. It is an 
idea that brings you fine modern literature at 
an astonishingly low price. ; 

Briefly, the plan is this. Every month the 
distinguished Board of Editors pictured below 
will select a book from the vivid and signifi- 
cant literary work being done today. These 


y best books will be books that have never been 
hnical published before, not reprints. They will be 
rarchy selected from the manuscripts of both Amer- 
> Pro. ican and European authors. Biography, his- 
of the tory, fiction and philosophy .. . all will be 
eague fg Considered, and only the books of outstanding 


merit will be chosen. All books will be com- 
plete editions. And the names of the Board of 
Editors are sufficient guarantee that these 


| Pro- 
innual 


...and learn how you can 
get books never before 
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economies of the book club idea are fully 
passed on to the reader, and because we have 





book free! 


tions are by Rockwell Kent, internationally 
famous artist. The beautiful and readable 
type pages were designed by Elmer Adler of 
the Pynson Printers. 

The only way you can appreciate how fine 
these books are is to see for yourself. So we 
have taken a famous, widely discussed novel, 
printed it as the Paper Books will be printed, 
and we now offer to send it to you—free. 


This famous book FREE 


Send us the coupon at the bottom of this 
page. By return mail we will send you, post- 
paid, THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY, 
by Thornton Wilder, printed as the Paper 
Books wiil be printed. 

This book has been published before, of 
course. But let us send it to you so that you 
may see for yourself how the Paper Books 
will look. 

Keep this volume for 5 days. Read it. 
Examine it. Note the distinguished cover de- 
sign by the famous American artist, Rockwell 
Kent. Note the attractive type dress, the 
quality of the paper, the perfect bookmaking. 


yy Ar. will be books you want to read. eliminated costly cloth binding in favor of You will quickly appreciate the real beauty of 
ed in Early each month you will receive your _ attractive paper covers. the books, as books. 

f this book by mail. One every month for a whole And yet, in spite of their low price, these At the end of 5 days send us $5.00 for a 

1927 year. Twelve books for only $5.00. That’s books will be beautiful and durable. Books charter subscription for the Paper Books, or 
with [| ess than 42¢ each! that you will be proud to own and have _ return the volume to us. 

with We are able to offer you good books at such — on ‘your library shelves. This unusual offer is good for a limited time 

ences low prices because now, for the first time, the The cover design, end papers and decora- _ only. So mail the coupon now! 
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Great thinkers, writers, men of affairs—among them 
Lincoln, Carlyle, Cleveland, Roosevelt, Maeterlinck, 
Elbert Hubbard, Henry Ford, Senator Borah, and 
many others—turned to Emerson for ideas and in- 
spiration. Emerson opens up new visions of YOUR 
OWN CAPACITY for achievement, for work, for 
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We invite you to accept 
for 10 days’ free reading 
this most extraordinary 
example of beautiful mod- 
ern bookmaking. 


Emerson’s complete _ writings play, for comfort, for friendship. No man can be low 
have been published in_ many in spirit or dubious about his future after a few half- 
beautiful, expensive editions. 


hours with Emerson. One startling sentence of his 
may provide the vital spark necessary to successful 
planning. Do tradition and convention hamper you? 
Read his attack on HISTORY. To turn your handi- 
caps to profit, read COMPENSATION. To bring a 
new peace into your being, read NATURE. If you 
would know what superiorities lie within you, read 
. SUCCESS, SELF-RELIANCE, INTELLECT. To 
fully realize what magnetism there is in youf own 
personality, read CULTURE, WEALTH, BEHAV- 
IOR, POWER. You cannot guess the possibilities for 
your own advancement until Emerson has spread them 
out before you. 


Emerson Complete! 


In 2 Beautiful, Practical, lange type volumes 


This modern 2-volume Emerson is one of bookmaking’s 

finest achievements. It contains Emerson’s entire 12 

volumes, in two handsome books of about 700 pages 
each, size 7 inches by 10. 
This was accomplished by designing a NEW, 
large, distinct type face with good space be- 
tween lines, and using a fine grade of specially 
made Bible paper that type cannot show 
through. Throughout the books, nearly 500 
ideas of a most arresting, outstanding charac- 
ter are displayed in panels in larger sized type. 
The books are bound in sturdy, beautiful 
Holliston linen and boxed in a handsome 
three-color slide case. 
We urge you to see them for 10 days—at 
our expense. There is no obligatiqn to 
purchase—the privilege of return in ten 
days is unqualified. Take this FREE 
LOOK at our invitation. Use the 
coupon now—before you turn the page. 


Mail this form for 
FREE Examination 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 39 
50 West 47th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


It remained for some publisher 
to make the. final absolutely 
complete, compact, and most 
readable, large-type Emerson. 
This tasteful NEW two-volume 
set contains everything Emer- 
son wrote, previously issued in 
many volumes. This is a set 
which will lend atmosphere to 
your library table, and which, 
with its large, clear type will 
encourage constant and helpful 
reading. You may have the 
set for FREE examination by 
simply sending the coupon with 
no money. ae 
































Send me the new 2-volume set of Emerson’s Complete Writings. I will either send the books back 
to you in ten days or send an initial payment of $1.65 and $2 a month for 4 months, a total of only 
$9.65, less than half the lowest former price for a complete Emerson. (Cash price $9.50.) 
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A few sets are available in a magnificent Artcraft binding at only $1 per volume additional. 
Check here if you would prefer to inspect one of these superb sets with the same return privilege. 
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Hopkins University for 1923. When th 
lectures were delivered Dr. Wriston yy 
Professor of History at Wesleyan Unive, 
sity. He is now president of Lawrem 
College at Appleton, Wis. The range, 
our national history covered by his wo 
is amazing. So important have been tk 
interventions of these representatives 
American Presidents in our foreign ry 
tions that Dr. Wriston’s book must 
held essential to any intelligent or compre. 
hensive survey of American diplomacy, 




















Saints and 
Sinners 


OUR NEW CONTRIBUTIONS by Europea 

writers to religious biography appel 
in a way to the interest of the genen 
public, or at least to that section of ij 
which is curious to know how the sains 
of earlier ages will fare at the hands d 
iconoclastic modernism. Surprising asi 
may seem, these particular saints, begi 
ning with the Apostle Paul himself, com 
off very well. For more than fifty year 
the French rationalists, following Renan, 
have refused to accept any element d 
the miraculous in Saint Paul’s career. 
But as Renan rejected the early theol- 
gians, Baumann rejects Renan, and ac 
cepts the miracles of the New Testi 
ment, including Paul’s own account of his 
conversion. Whatever the Parisian liter. 


ati may have thought of Baumann’s lak& 


of sophistication, the common peopl 
have “heard him gladly.” His book, 
Saint Paul, has reached its eightieth edi- 
tion in France and has been translated 
into several languages besides English. 

Henri Lavedan, who is counted among 
the outstanding French writers of the 
day, is the author of The Heroic Life 
of Saint Vincent de Paul. .This als 
appears in English translation. Lavedan 
found an abundance of incident and pet- 
sonal adventure in the career of this six 
teenth-century holy man. Saint Vincet! 
as a youth was captured by the Turks 
and sold into slavery, but converted even 
some of the Mohammedans to Christi 
anity. After his own escape from bont- 
age he adventured among prisoners ant 
galley slaves in the toilsome return to 
France. The action of the story is mainly 
in the reign of Henry IV. of France. _ 

Also in the time of King Henry I. 
there lived a saint who perhaps made 
in practical accomplishment for what hi 
career lacked in picturesqueness. It 
Saint Francis de Sales, Theologian of 
Love, Henri Bordeaux describes a Ps)" 
chologist who anticipated Freud, a saitt 
who, as the saying was, “kept in the 
common way.” This biography, too, his 
a literary quality that is not wholly los 
in translation. 
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ENRY FORD once said, “I 











To men nearing AO with 























range think that much of the advice e e + * 
his wot given to young men about saving nothin d e V1 le 1n S1 ht 
been th money is wrong. I never saved a cent g gS 
atives (i intil I was 40 years old. I invested 
“ign rll in myself—in study, in mastering my 
must WH tools, in preparation. Many a man 
COMP who is putting a few dollars a week 
omacy. HM into the bank would do much better 
to put it into himself.” 
Mr. Ford had nothing at 40—ex- 
cept more knowledge than his com- 
petitors. At 50 he was one of the 
richest men in the world. 
: The men who make their money 
“Uropen MM after 40 are those who have learned 
y Appell to do business quicker, with a surer 
* gene touch, a sounder judgment. It is 
on of i surprising how large a percentage of 
he saiti M™ these men have, at some time, writ- 
hands (HM ten their names on the’lists of the 
ing as Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
s, begin Does this mean that they have 
If, com read through completely the great 
ty yeas business library of Institute texts? 
; Renan, Does it mean that they have followed 
ment of every lecture? Probably not. 
caree. ™% What it means is this. A man says 
' theolo-@ to himself: 
and aH 4, “If I can get one really good 
"Testi: new idea a month I shall have 12 ad- 
it of his vantages a yearovermy competitors.” 
a 2. Or, “These Institute volumes 
m's lack are the boiled-down essence of thou- 
esr sands of volumes. By giving me a ; 
s book, quick answer to problems they will i - 
eth ed help me to move faster than my i S 
anslatel i competitors.” Jeremran W. Jenxs, Ph.D., LL.D., President, and Chairman of the Advisory Council, of 
gent 3. Or, “Until now I have relied the Alexander Hamilton Institute; Research Professor of Government at New York University. 
of thea Mostly on my youth and energy. ; ’ se 
ic Life From now on I must rely more on _ with the Institute for acostofafew and money—to equip himself to do 
his als my judgment. This InstituteService cents a day. more business, quicker business and 
pens will help me on any question I sub- With men whoareapproaching40, | sounder business than his competi- 
wet mit.[canenrollmyselfinapartnership and whose minds are working along tors. Such men, like Henry F ord, make 
hon these ie rn officers of the Insti- we a —* fortunes mf the mela 
1" : tute would like to engage in corre- ur files contain the names o 
or oon oe spondence. Perhaps the best way to hundreds of such men. We invite 
ad ves 8 begin is to clip the coupon and read _you to let us write you more fully. 
Christi aa ee ee in modern oye the stimulating little book which it 
1 bond: Siiaddon oF Mirra kegaeey woe will —_ —_ if you prefer to a To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 905 
ors and To meet this demand the Institute now MROFE Bf LENE, Erving Your persans Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada 
‘urn to offers three new Management Courses in problem in detail, your letter will address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd, 
pace sition to its regular Modern Business receive the personal and confiden- C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 
urse and Service, These are a Course and tial attention of the executive vice- Send me the latest edition of “Forging Ahead 
ce. Service in: president in Business,” together with full information 
ry IV. 1—Marketing Management . F ‘ : about the new Management Courses. 
ade up S~-Seeiasaanniel S Forty is a turning-point. Either a ties 
hat his 3—Fin en man feels himself in a blind alley and 
ance Management : zi Business Appnzss 
s Ih iy sien Canada aniaiaiieatatosen gets discouraged, or he gets his sec- 
: particular interes: _— 
ran of to younger executives who want definite ond wind. He finds that itis possible 
a psy training in the management of the particu- —by avery easy investment of time Busrness Position. 
a saint lar departments of business in which they 
in the yo” cneaged. 


00, has 
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The details of this interesting develop- 
ment in business training are included in 
the booklet which the coupon will bring 
you. Send for it. 

















ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
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You Can Still Save Money 
if You Join the Guild NOW! 
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Membership Is FREE! 


T the present rate of growth, 100,000 
men and women will soon enjoy 
free membership in The Literary 

Guild. This host of intelligent men and 
women subscribed for twelve of the year’s 
best books in advance of publication for 
a single fee, a great deal less than the 
total retail value of the books they receive. 

We can not tell you the exact amount 

each member saves in cash. The sum is 
considerable—so considerable and well 
worth saving that no one will care to 
ignore this opportunity to save it. To 
state the exact number of dollars would 
make you skeptical. Write for the Guild 
literature today and learn exactly how the 
economy is effected and how it is passed 
on to you. It is only by having all of this 
information before you that you can 
reconcile the quality of Guild books with 
their extremely low price. 

You know how the Guild plan works— 

how Carl Van Doren and the Editorial 


Board choose one ‘book each month from: 


advance lists before publication—and how 
that book is issued in a special binding 
and special edition for Guild members only 
on the same date that the regular edition 
is distributed to the stores. You receive 
your copy of each book postpaid, before 
your friends have discovered it and urged 
you to read it. You are an insider in 
constant touch with the latest and best in 
American letters. 

Both ROUND UP and THE WAVE have 
been Guild selections. The long awaited 
novel, THEY STOOPED TO FOLLY, by 
Ellen Glasgow, is the Guild book for 


THE Lirerary GuiLp oF AMERICA, INC. 


Dept. 94-R.R. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Send me a copy of your new booklet and 
tell me how I may become a member of 
The Literary Guild if I find that I want to. 


August. These are books you want; books 
you will read whether you are a member 
of the Guild or not. 


Quality Is Not 
Sacrificed 


The beauty of Guild books has con- 
tinued to amaze members and non-mem- 
bers alike. No economy is exercised in 
the production of Guild selections. The 
best paper and binding materials are al- 
ways used, specially chosen types and 
artistically designed covers and title pages 
are features of the Guild editions. Every 
element of each book is made to conform 
to the spirit of the title and text. Binding 
cloth, labels, tints for page edges are 
carefully blended and combined. Robust 
stories are made into books which fill the 
hand with a sense of sturdiness. Tales of 
strange places are garbed in bizarre colors 
and designs. BLACK MAJESTY was 
illustrated by Mahlon Blaine; MAGIC 
ISLAND by Alexander King. 

Join the Guild at once and realize a 
considerable saving on twelve chosen books 
a year, which may be exchanged, if you 
do not want them. Get full information 
mow and consider the Guild plan at your 
leisure. 


Mail the coupon at once for your copy 
of our new booklet absolutely free! 


The Literary Guild of Amarion, Inc. 
Dept. 94-R. R 
55 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Send for 
this 
booklet 
free! 
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In the long succession of Tolstoy bos 
few can be said to have a greater pem, 
nent value than The Letters of Tolsty 
and His Cousin Alexandra Tolsty 
(1857-1903), recently translated re 
the Russian by Leo Islavin. Count Ty. 
stoy himself said that those letters cq. 
tained his best autobiography. They 
gan in his youth and continued into jj 
declining years, being interrupted only by 
the death of Countess Alexandra, wy 
was his senior by eleven years. Tk 
Countess was one of the most gifted a 
brilliant women of the Russian Cow. 
To her was entrusted the education of t 
princess who became the mother of tk 
present Queen Marie of Rumania. } 
these letters we may trace Tolstoy 
moral and intellectual growth. 

Most of the current comment on Bi 
ish: statesmen that Americans read i 
written either by other Americans or ly 
Englishmen. It is seldom that we get tk 
viewpoint of any other nationality 
British affairs. Just now a. talented 
young Swedish writer, Knut Hagberg, i 
offering such an opportunity in King, 
Churchills, and Statesmen. He ba 
lived in England and his observations a 
Lloyd George, Stanley Baldwin, Lor 
Birkenhead, and others are entertaining, 
to say the least. He whimsically insists 
on placing the Churchills—Lord Ra- 
dolph and Winston—in a class by then- 
selves, separated from the statesmen 3 
well as from royalty. 

It would seem that in the selection of 
material for his memoirs, Letters and 
Leaders of My Day, the Hon. T. M. 
Healy, late Governor General of the Irish 
Free State, must have had his American 
friends in mind, for he includes letter 
that describe his experiences in journeys 
through the United States during the ’80' 
of the last century. Like the rest of his 
published correspondence, these letter 
make entertaining reading, but so far « 
the bitter and involved English-Irish pol 
tics of that day is concerned, more et 
planation is needed to enable the averagt 
American reader to have an intelligent n0- 
tion of what it was all about. “Tiger 
Tim was too close to the fighting to be: 
good war correspondent. Parnell and tht 
Home Rule struggle bulk largely in his 
reminiscences. 

It was once generally thought in thi 
country that the wars of independence it 
South America something over a él 
tury ago were native uprisings against 4 
tyrannical old-world government. It és 
now understood that they had more 0 
the character of civil war. 
say, Spaniards established 
America and wearying of governmet! 
from old Spain rose against it and % 
brought about divisions and separations 
not unlike those that occurred in our ow? 
Revolution and eighty years later in the 
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| MIRRORS OF WASHINGTON— 
* Anonymous. Former nee #. 50 
2, SHORT LIFE OF MARK TWAIN— 

Albert Bigelow rom 
‘ormer TR $2.50 


4, WOODROW WILSON A 
HIM—Joseph P. _—— 
Former | 
5. SCIENCE REMAKI 
WORLD—Otis W. c: ‘aldwell and Edwin 
E. Slosson. Former poe $2.50 
6 AUTOBIOGRAPHY O BENJA- 
‘ FRANKLIN. Former price, $2.00 
BOOK OF OPERAS— Henry E. 
+ Kraee 1. + Former price, $2.50 
9, EDGE OF THE tr ge tha illiam 
Beebe. ‘ormer price, 0 
10, aod {CONQUERS ALL—Robert 
C. Ben Former price, $2.00 
13. CLEOPATRA—Claude Ferval. 
ormer price, $2.50 
14, U. S. eile os C. Church. 
mer price, $2.50 
&. & -. BRIGHTEST "AFRICA Carl 
Former price, $2.50 
16. BRAIN “AND PERSONAL ITYy— 
* W. Hanna Thea. 
‘ormer price, $2: 00 
l7. MIRRORS OF DOWNING 
STRE wien 
mer price, 4 $2.50 
21. RECOLLECTIONS A LET- 
TERS OF GENERAL ROBERT E. 
LEE—Captain en, Lee. 
ormer price, $5.00 
22, THE LIFE oF PASTEUR—D. 
Vi hark ane Former price, $3.00 
23, A ONOMY FOR EVERY- 
BODYS Prof. S. ewcoms. $2.50 
Former price, 
24, MY LIFE AND WORK — Henry 
Po ng in mem with Senne 
former price, 
geROAD AT oe “= Jaen 
ormer price, 
26. Me ‘CHILDHOOD~M Maxim Gosky. 
‘ormer price, 
27. LINCOLN’S own STORIES 
Anthony Gross. Former siee, $2. 00 
29 A SECOND BOOK OF ERAS— 
—Henry E. Krehbiel. 


Former sice, $2. = 
FOUR MONTHS AFOO 
SPAIN—Harry A. Franck. 
F 3. 
of Ft THINGS — PRobert c 
nchley ormer price, $1. 75 
FAERY LANDS OF THE SO SOUTH 
SEAS—Hall and Nordhof. $ 
ormer price, $4.00 
SHAND YGAFF re Christopher 235 
mer price, { 0 
Tie NEW BOOK OF ETI QUETTE 
—Lillian Eichler. Former price, $4.00 
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Best Sellers Did You Put 


Hi 


Off Buying When They } 
Were $2.50 to $5.00 Each 


36 BIRD NEIGHBORS—WNeltje Blan- 
* chan Former pee $5.00 
3 THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
* BENVENUTO CELLINI — trans- 
lated by J. Addington Symonds. 
Former pies, $8.50 
} # NOW IT CAN = TOLD — Philip 
39. ames rice, $3.00 


Fo 
He LOG OF ™= SUN—William 
Beebe. Former price, $6.00 


, “DAWGS” _ oS right Gray. 
Former price, $2.50 
i. BOOK OF PREFACES — H. L. 
‘© Mencken. Former price, $2.50 
, CATHERINE THE GREAT — 
Katherine or 
‘ormer price, $4.00 
46. STEPHEN CRANE Thomas Beer. 
Former Price, $2.50 
47. eo on LIFE — Harry 
Former price, $3.00 
48. SOStPu PULITZER—Don C Sestz. 
Former price, $5.00 
49. CONFESSIONS OF A SPORTSMAN 
Former price $3.00 
50 IN ALAY 
* JUNGLE—Carveth Wells. 
Former price, $3.00 
THE COMMON SENSE OF 
eusaiaieelliaieaa M. Rinehart. 
Former price, $2.50 
THE SAGA OF BILLY THE KID 
—Walter Noble Burns. 
Former price, $2.50 
FAMOUS TRIALS OF HISTORY 
—Lord ee, 
Former price, $4.00 
AMERICA — George Philip Krapp. 
x Former price, $2.50 
THE oo ae OF FEAR — 
° Basil Kin. ormer price, ¥. 00 
RAINING FOR POWER AND 
tommmemei Kleiser. 
ormer price. $3.00 
Ly. nn Sg OF LETT ERS—Mary 
orice, $2.00 
OGUE OF 
SCIENCE. —_ Ales E. Wiggam. 
Former price, $3.00 
THE ex OF WOODCRAFT— 
Ernest T. Former price, $2.00 
pi cag RE'S “GAR DEN— Neltje Blan- 
4 Pores price, $5.00 
THE MAUVE DECAD homas 
Bee or! a ice § ed 50 
FATHER DUFFY’S STORY— 
Francis P. Duffy. Former price, 32. 50 
PAUL BUN beeaeag bn Stephens. 
Former price, $2.50 
JUNGLE maTe — William Beebe. 
rmer Piss $3.00 
ART OF URWN 


HE 
65. 7 William T. Tilden 2nd 
Former price, $2.00 


MONEY— 


61. 
62. 
63. 


10 Days’ Free Examination! 


Pay Nothing in Advance 
—Nothing to Postman 


It ishard to believe such book-value 
ane at only $1. That is why we 
TION ening this FREE EXAMINA- 
“a oe ER. Use the coupon to 
with e titles you want and mail it 

out money. Read the books for 


10 days. Then send us only $1, plus 
10 cents postage, for each title you 
keep. If you do not admit this the 
biggest book-value you ever saw, re- 
turn the volumes and forget the 
matter. The editions of many titles 
are limited—don’t delay. GARDEN CITY 
PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 49, Garden 
City, New York 





COUNT LUCKNER, THE SEA 
HORN; THE 
GERMANY; 
REVOLT IN THE DESERT; Cs 
yeets LINCOLN; oor t OF 
A ee EDUCATION; , 5~ 
chey MINENT VICTORIANS; 
CREATIVE CHEMISTR Y—and 85 
other famous best sellers which 
originally sold for $2.50 to $5.00. 
Handsomely und. Full Library 
Size books—not little ‘“‘pocket 
volumes.’’ Many of the books con- 
tain illustrations as originally 
ublished. See them at your 
ookseller’s—or send for your 
choice on 10 days’ free examina- 
tion plan explained below. 











66 LAY THOUGHTS OF A DEAN— 
° Dean William Ralph Inge. 

Former price, $2.50 
6 A STORY TELLER’S STORY— 


* Sherwood Anderson. 
Former price, $3.00 
68 LONDON RIVER—H. M. Tomlin- 
son. Former price, $2.50 
69. EDGAR ALLAN ei Alphonso 
Smith, ormer price, =. 50 
70. THE FABULOUS FOR — 
Meade Minnigerode. 
Former price, $3.50 
i 3 BEGGARS OF LIFE—Jim Tully. 
Former price, $3.00 
72. 4 LAUGH A DAY KEEPS THE 
* DOCTOR AWA Y—Irvin Cobb. 
Former price 2. 50 
7 SUPERS AND _ SUPERMEN — 
° Philip Guedalia. Former price, 3 32. 50 
74 TODAY AND TOMO 
'° Henry Avena in collaboration with 
Samuel Crowth Former price, $3.50 
7 MURDER. “FOR PROFIT— William 
je * itho Former us Dates. bag 


%. 4 PARODY OUTLIN 
OR Y—Donald — _ 


ormer price, $2. - 

77 THE NEW AGE "OF FAITH 
* Langdon-Davies. Former price, $2. 36 
7 THE et CALEND — 
* Anonymo ormer po te 53 50 
7 EDISON: "THE MAN AND HIS 
* WORK—G. S. ~—. 


80. THE SEVEN ES 0 


price, $4.00 
AGES OF WA 
81. 


SH- 
INGTON—Owen a ister. 

ormer price, $2.00 

THE MEANING OF A LIBERAL 

OCCA rete Dean Mar- 

__Former_ price $3.00 ___ 





FULL 
LIBRARY SIZEi ] 
Each volume is 54% 
x 8% inches, hand- 
somely boundin cloth, 
beautifully printed — 
the greatest book value 
to be had anywhere: 
Select from the brief 
descriptions below and 
get them at any book- 
shop—or, if you —— 
check the puber Fae 
want on th 
AMINATION COUPON 
sod men it WITHOUT 


82. EMINENT Meng ay —Lytton 
Strache Former BRT — "4 
REVOLT IN THE DES 
° E. Lawrence. Former price, $5. OG 
84 MOHAMMED — BR. F. Dibble. 
fe Former price, $3.00 
85. THE STORY OF MY LIFE—Sir 
° Harry H. Johnston. 
Former price, $5.00 
86 PSYCHOANALYSIS. AND LOVE— 
* Andre Tridon oemee price, $2.50 
87. STUDIES IN MURD R—Edmun 
° L. Pears For: an: price, $3.00 
88. WILLIAM CRAWFORD GORGAS 
HIS LIFE AND WORK—Marie D. 
Gorgas and Burton J. — 
ormer price, $5.00 
89 HOW TO LIVE— Arnold Bennett. 
° Former price, $5. 50 
90 ABRAHAM LINCOLN—Lord 
* Charnwood. Former price, $3.00 
9] FATHERS OF THE REVOLU- 
* TION— Philip Guedalla. 
Former price, $3.50 
DISRAELI AND GLADSTONE— 
D.G. Somervell. Former price, $3.50 
CREATIVE CHEMISTRY —Edwin 
E. Slosson. Former price, $3.00 
HEAD pnpres RS THE 
AMAZON U pdegraff. 
"ina price, $5.00 
GENTLEMAN JOHNNY BUR- 
GOYNE—F. J. Huddleston 
Former price, $5.00 
TRADER HORN — Aloysius P. 
Horn and Ethelreda Lewis. 
Former price, $4.00 
THE FRUIT OF THE FAMILY 
TREE—Albert Edward Wiggam. 
Former price, $3.00 
WHITE SHADOWS IN_ THE 
SOUTH SEAS—Frederick O'Brien. 
Former price, $5.00 
THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT LOVE 
AND LIFE—Joseph Collins, M. D 


Former price, $3.00 

100.! |BOB, SON OF BATTLE—Alfred 

Oliphant. Former price, $2.50 

101 ““HOSSES’’— Compiled by Charles 

© Wright (Gray. Former price, $2.50 

102. PERFECT BEHAVIOR — Donald 

Ogden Stewart. Former price, $2.00 

103 ADVENTURES IN CONTENT- 
* MENT—David Grayson. 

Former price, $2.00 

104. COUNT LUCE. THE SEA 
DEVIL—Lowell Thomas. 

Former price, $2.50 

105 THE RED mf od OF GER- 

'* MAN Y—Floyd Gibbo: 
“Former price, $2: $2.50 


a: C PADEN CITY PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 49, Garden City, New ‘York 
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Please ey? me the STAR DOLLAR BOOKS encircled below for 10 days’ FREE 
It is understood that I will send you $1, plus 10 cents postage, for 
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 Lethhese lamousMen and 
\e ws Select Outstanding 


Books Like These for Your 


Children AT A 


¢ 


\ eel 
\Van Doren 
\ 


SAVING 


CARL VAN DOREN, Editor-in-Chief of the Lit- 


erary Guild, is the father of three children. 


His 


personal interest in books for young people thus 


makes his opinions 
ou want to 
provide your 
children with 
the best new books 
obtainable, to mold 
those young people in- 
to the Great Men and 
Women of tomorrow. 
Now eight of the most 
eminent specialists in the 
field of juvenile literature 
will select those books for 
you, relieving you of this great 
responsibility. Through a recent 
merger of The Junior Literary 
Guild and Selected Books for Jun- 
iors, several new Editors have been 
added to the Junior Guild Board. 
Junior Guild books are issued in 
special editions for members only. They 
will be illustrated, cloth bound books, 
beautifully printed on fine paper—but they 
will cost much less than the trade editions 
on sale in the stores. The books will be 
selected as the best, from the vast supply of 
new material which you could never find time 
to read. The books pictured above are the first 
Junior Guild selections. They are the sort of 
books your children want and the kind you want 
them to have. 
Once every month The Junior Literary Guild sends 
its young members, postpaid, one book selected by 
these people. The books will not all be fiction, many 
of them will be devoted to serious subjects that will in- 
terest every young person. One book is selected for 
both sexes between 8 and 12, a second book for girls be- 
tween 12 and 16, and a third for boys between 12 and 16, 


HOW YOU SAVE MONEY 


Instead of paying an advanced price for these outstanding books you 
actually save money through this new plan. The Guild saves money by 
publishing a huge edition of its books for an assured audience, and 
passes that saving on to you. 

Through the Junior Guild you can provide your children with twelve of the 
finest, worthwhile books published each year at a great saving in actual cash. 
Membership pins and a monthly periodical are only two of the many additional 
features which cost you nothing. 
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doubly valuable. 


MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT is an 
educator and writer, prominent in scores of 
movements to develop the young people of 


ANGELO PATRI is an author, educator 
and an authority second to none on the 
development and aspirations of boys and 


MRS. SIDONIE M. GRUENBERG 
is a director of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation, consultant on Parental Edu- 
cation, Child Development Institute, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


FORD POWEL, JpR., 


former editor of Youth’s Com- 


ion, writer and lecturer. 


KATHERINE ULRICH has 
had a wide experience with 


uvenile libraries. 
MR. ROBERT E. SIMON 
is President of the United 
Parents’ Association of 

New York. 
\ HELEN FERRIS has 
\. been Associate Editor 
of Youth’s Companion 
and Editor of the 
American Girl. 


THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD, Dept. 12-R.R., 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: I want Charter Membership in the Junior Guild for 


Master 
Miss 


Address 


(if different address, please note.) 


I will pay $1.50 upon 
receipt of the first book 
and free pin, followed by 
6 monthly payments of $3 
each. This entitles the 
member to one book a 
month for a year selected 
by the Board named above 
—postage free. (You can 
save $1 by sending $18.50 
in full payment with this 
coupon.) 


September, 1929 

















World of Books — 


Civil War. This is emphasized jy 
Michel Vaucaire’s Bolivar the Liber. 
tor. The man who succeeded in cre. 
ing the independent states of Colombia, 
Bolivia, and Peru out of subject Spanish 
provinces belonged to an old and wealthy 
Spanish family. He had few interests ip 
common with the native populations of 
those countries. 

If we are to have the careers of grea 
men explained by psychology, we can 
no better than to begin with Napoleo, 
No historical character has been mor 
thoroughly studied. The facts of his life 
public and private, are uncovered to th 
world. The psychologist who wishes to 
experiment has the data before him. Th 
clinical material is here. It is not a cag 
for guesswork. It is time to find whit 
contributions psychology and _ medica 
science can make to our knowledge of this 
world conqueror. On such a basis Dr 
Pierce Clark attempts a new interpreta 
tion in Napoleon: Self-Destroyed. (i 
course no one will expect to find in this 
book new data on Napoleon’s career. The 
author’s object is to utilize outward in- 
cidents in that career, already verified, to 
illustrate the growth of an inner delusion. 
Dr. Clark has distinction in this country 
as a psychologist. His book, however, is 
far from being a technical treatise. 

Col. William Stephens Smith was a 
soldier of our Revolutionary army, whose 
merits, we are led to believe, entitled him 
to a rather higher niche in history than 
was ever granted to him. Miss Katharine 
Metcalf Roof has been at some pains to 
retrace his record and to direct our at- 


-tention to the young officer's achieve- 


ments. But we are persuaded that she 
would never have done this, and that 
probably Colonel Smith would never have 
emerged from an undeserved obscurity, 
had it not been for his wife, young Abigail 
Adams, her mother’s daughter. What 
young man with the name of Smith as 4 
handicap could hope for a better fate? 
In Colonel William Smith and Lady 
Miss Roof tells the whole romance of the 
second President’s daughter and son-in- 
law. It is a pleasing tale of our juvenile 
days as a nation and _ this Colonel's 
“Lady” is certainly an attractive figure. 
The courts of France and England knew 
and esteemed her. Heretofore-unpub- 
lished letters of Washington, Jefferson, 
Lafayette, and the Adamses add to the 
interest of the book. 


Architecture in Theory 
and Practice 


HE FACTORS of esthetic theory— 
colors, sounds, forms, rhythms—are 
systematically described in Aesthetic 
Judgment, by Dr. D. W. Prall, of the 
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ow the LaSalle Problem Method 


Increases Your Salary | 


— How increased ability, 
developed through the 
solving of actual business 
problems, leads to pro- 
motion and a bigger pay 
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No matter what you are making now, you 
are interested in any plan which suggests a 


within a comparatively short time, There is 
sucha plan—itis known as the LaSalle Prob- 
lem Methed—and its practical value is attest- 
ed by thousands of men who have employed 
ittoplus theirnative aptitude with systematic 
training. Read these typical experiences: 
From Clerk to Ass’t Treasurer—‘“I worked hard 
for four years in a clerical position and had plenty of 
opportunities, but was not fitted to accept them. 
saw that something had to be done if I ever hoped 
toget ahead. I had never had any training in ac- 
countancy, but I enrolled for the LaSalle Higher 


was a Accountancy course. ‘Today, just fifteen months 


later, lam Assistant Treasurer of my firm and enjoy 
whose the benefits of a 137 per cent increase in salary, and 
d Ihave not vet finished the course.” 
>d him PHILIP S. BLESSING, Pennsylvania. 
y than Now in Business for Himself—“When I first 


took your course in Traffic Management, thirteen 
years ago, I was a bill clerk with the B. & O. Rail- 
toad—at a salary of $55a month. For the last five 
years I have successfully conducted a Freight Bureau 
of my own, through which I am now serving more 
than 500 clients. During these five years my income 


harine 
1ins to 
ur at- 


chieve- has averaged better than $10,000 a year. I owe my 
h success mainly to LaSalle training.” 
at she S. MOSS, Jr., New York. 


d that Steel Worker Becomes General Manager—"‘For a 
r hav number of years I was assistant roller at the Carnegie 
Tr have Steel Mills. Realizing that hands and feet would 
curity. not do for me any longer, I decided to give my brain 

/ abusiness training. Todfy I am Treasurer and Gen- 


Abigail eral Manager of W. C. DuComb Co., Inc., Detroit— 
Th with easier hours, work that I like, and a larger 
What income. LaSalle has been the instrument to my 


success,” RALPH H. BERNDT, Detroit. 


h as a ‘ 
Alwaysa Bigger Opportunity Just Ahead—“‘Before 


; ? : : 
- fate? Ihad completed my first course with LaSalle, I got 
Lad thechance I had been looking for as Sales Manager. 
y Since that time it seems as though one opportunity 


has followed another, just as fast as I could make 
myself ready, and I am now head of my own company. 
Incidentally my income has been increased more than 
500 per cent.” E. T. ORCUTT, New Jersey. 


When thousands of men in the United 
pee States and Canada (not to mention many 
gute. @ hundreds in England, Australia, China and 
1 knew @ other foreign countries) choose the LaSalle 
unpub- em ‘ 
fferson, If You Are Thinking 
to the About Stenography or 
Secretarial Work— 


If you want to start right and advance rapidly, 
rettigate Stenotypy, “the machine way in 
shorthand”—the preferred way to the better 
Position. 
v Stenotypy adds to your personal ability the 
— speed and ease of the machine. Easy 
0 learn, easy to write and easy to read. You 
ware with an advantage — and that advantage 
nantes. The Stenotype means faster, better 
work, and better work means better pay. The 


of the 
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1eory— nd for Stenotypists exceeds the supply. 
a qoend coupon to us for a free trial lesson at 
ns € nearest Stenotype school. See for yourself 


ve  Stenotype opens unusual opportuni- 
or you. 


sthetic 
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practical way to increase your earnings— | 


check. 


—A quicker, shorter cut 
to the kind of experience 
that pays big dividends. 












































Problem Method to speed their progress— 
when over 4,000 LaSalle members 
to the LaSalle One Hundred Per Cent Club, 
having more than doubled their incomes— 
when the average increase reported by 
other thousands is 89 per cent—surely the 
LaSalle Problem Method must offer an un- 
usually sound way of securing quickly the 
kind of experience that can be cashed. 


It does. And here is why: 
You Learn by Doing 


Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the head of your 
firm. Suppose every day he were to lay 
before you in systematic order the various 
problems he is compelled to solve, and were 


to explain to you the principles by which he 
‘ solves them. Suppose that one by one you 
\ were to work those problems out — returning 
} to him every day for counsel and assistance— 

Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster— 4y far—than 
that of the man who is compelled to pick 
up experience hit-or-miss. 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
pursue, to all intents and purposes, that iden- 
tical plan. You advance by solving problems. 

Only—instead of having at your command 
the counsel of a single individual—your 
Chief — you have back of you the organized 
experience of the largest business training 
institution in the world, the authoritative 
findings of scores of able specialists, the 
actual procedure of the most successful 
business houses. 

Thus—instead of fumbling and blunder- 
ing—you are coached in the solving of the 
very problems you must face in the higher 

sitions. Step by step, you work them out 

or yourself—until, at the conclusion of 

your training, you have the 42nd of experi- 
ence for which men are willing and glad to 
pay real money. 


Send for Salary-Increasing Plan 


The details of the LaSalle Problem Method— 
often spoken of as the salary Seansins Seeeraae 
be sent you for the asking. hether you adopt the 
plan or not, the basic information it will place in 
your hands, without cost, is of very real and definite 
value. And—it’s FREE. 


Balance the two minutes that it takes to fill out 
the coupon against the rewards of a successful 
career—then clip and mail the coupon NOW. 


elong 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 









oe oe oe oe oe = Find Yourself Through LaSalle- = p=" = = 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 







Dept. 967-R, CHICAGO /@& 


I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle training plan, together with 
a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 





Manag t: Managerial, 

Sales and Executive positions. 

0 Higher Accountancy: Auditor, 
Comptroller. Certified Public Ac- 
countant, Cost Accountant, etc. 

0 Expert Bookkeeping 

OC. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants. 

O Modern Salesmanship 

O Traffic Management—Foreign and 
Domestic. 

(0 Railway Station Management 

(0 Modern Business Correspondence 

(OD Stenography: Training in the new 
machine shorthand—Stenotypy. 














(J Law: LL.B. Degree. 

CD Industrial Management 
(0 Modern Foremanship 
oP 1 Manag t 
(0 Banking and Finance 
( Telegraphy 


0 Credit and Collection 
Correspondence : 
(0 Railway Accounting : 


(0 Business English [7] Effective Speakin 
(0 Commerciallaw [jC 
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He thinks he 
is speaking 
Correct English/ 


Can you find his FIVE mistakes? 


F YOU were introduced to an attractive, 

prosperous-looking man or woman who 
constantly made crude mistakes in grammar 
and pronunciation, what would you think 
You could not help thinking that this person 
was sadly lacking in education: you would feel 
that he, or she, belonged on a lower social level. 

And yet, unless you have made the correct- 
ness of your own speech a habil, you never can 
be sure that you are not unconsciously making 
errors which may cause others to lower their 
estimates of your education and refinement. 

You may not make such glaring errors as I ain’t, 
you was, and between you and I, but perhaps you com- 
mit other mistakes which offend the ears of those who 
know, and cause them to judge you unfairly. 

Perhaps you sometimes use who for whom, or would 
for should. Are you always sure whether to spell words 
with one or two ‘‘c’s” or “‘m’s” or “r’s” or with “ei” 
or “ie’”’? Do you ever say, “I did it already’’—or, ‘‘He 
don’t mean what he says.” 


What Can You Do? 


For many years Sherwin Cody studied the problem of 
creating the habit of using good English. After countless 
experiments, he finally invented a simple method by which 
you can acquire a better command of the English language 
in only 15 minutes a day. 

Under old methods rules are memorized, but correct 
habits are not formed. Soon the rules themselves are 
forgotten. The new Sherwin Cody method provides, on 
the contrary, for the formation of correct habits by con- 
stantly calling attention only to the mistakes you make— 
and then showing you the right way, so that correct Eng- 
lish soon becomes “second nature.”’ Already over 50,000 
people have used this method with the mest marked results. 


Free Book On English 


A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s invention is ready. 
If you are ever embarrassed by mistakes in grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, pronunciation, or if your vocabulary 
is limited, this new free book, “‘How to Speak and Write 
Masterly English,”’ will prove a revelation to you. Send 
the coupon or_a letter or postal card for it now. 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 39 Searle 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
39 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your free book, ‘‘How to Speak a 
Write Masterly English.” wd - 
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University of California. This author 
asks to have his book accepted as a 
general survey of the subject, not as an 
original contribution. He has written 
with college students first in mind, but 
at the same time has written, he says, as 
he would write for any one else. In other 
words, he assumes maturity on the 
reader’s part. We think students gen- 
erally, whether they fully agree or not. 
will be interested in Dr. Prall’s comment 
on architecture, which in his view ex- 
presses the inner life of man as well as 
his success in the practical conquest of 
nature. Architecture, says Dr. Prall, 
“may fairly be said to be the richest and 
surest and most complete expression in 
art of man’s whole self and of his rela- 
tions to other men and to nature.” 

Architecture, archeology, and history 
are blended in Romanesque France by 
an Englishwoman, Violet R. Markham 
(Mrs. Carruthers). The period of the 
book is the twelfth century, when French 
Romanesque was at its apex. Oddly 
enough, the works of that period, 
abounding in rural France, have not been 
studied in detail by many English or 
American architects. This book makes 
no pretensions to original scholarship, but 
the author has made good use of the 
excellent French treatises on the subject 
and has a personal acquaintance with the 
churches described. Moreover, her de- 
scriptions of places and personages are 
lively and readable. 

The “sounding stones” along the banks 
of a tidal stream in a village of Brittany 
have won a local reputation for making 
music. An American architect, Mr. Philip 
N. Youtz, has been struck by the resem- 
blance of these stones to the walls of 
architecture. To many of us these walls 
are silent, but that is because we are our- 
selves unskilled and do not know how to 
play on such instruments. Through archi- 
tecture Mr. Youtz views history, science, 
and art. In his little book, which he calls 
Sounding Stones of Architecture, he 
sets forth the architect’s viewpoint and 
interpretation of life on this planet. Hu- 
man experience means to him “an infinite 
opportunity for esthetic satisfaction.” He 
sums up in a stimulating way, with a 
notable freedom from technical verbiage, 
the philosophy of architecture. Through 
his eyes the layman comes to see the sub- 
ject in its broader relationships. 














Economic and 


Social Topics 


5 tg ARE RAPIDLY approaching a stage 
of progress at which any suggestion 
of humanitarianism in_ relation to 
American labor will seem out of place 
and uncalled for (we sometimes wonder 
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HAVE been engaged 
in psychological work 
for many years—not 
exclusively, for I am now, and 
for more than fifteen years have 
been, one of the judges of the 
highest trial court in my state; 
but my spare time has been 





A simple scientific system 
of Christian thought and life 
which gives Christianity the 
power of godliness as well as 
the form, and puts into it the 
living vibrant force which brings 
prosperity, love, happiness, 
achievement, health, peace and 
more abundant life. Nota re- 
ligion, or a sect, but a movement 
within the churches, loyal to 
their work and ministry, and 
based squarely upon the teach- 
ings of Jesus as verified, explained 
and practically applied by 
modern scientific Psychology. 














largely devoted to the study and 





application of the principles of 
the new psychology, not only in 
my own life and affairs, but in 
the lives and affairs of thou- 
sands of other people all over 
the world whom it has been my 
great privilege to know in the 
relationship of teacher and pupil. 
These pupils have reported a 
great many marvelous achieve- 
ments as the result of their 
study and application, including 
miraculous healings of stubborn 
diseases, large increases of in- 
come and personal efficiency, 
phenomenal achievements in 
business and social and profes- 
sional life, notable successes of plans 
that had theretofore failed, the coming 
into possession of things that had 
long been desired but never obtained, 
changes of unhappy conditions and un- 
pleasant environments, and the attain- 
ment of a wonderful state of peace and 
slf-understanding which makes every 
hour of life a pleasure and every future 
day a joyously happy prospect. 
Through all these years of study, 
and work, and teaching, and writing 
books and magazine articles, and evolv- 
ing new and simpler means of apply- 
ing the liberating truth in human lives 
and affairs, I have come to realize that 
“called modern psychology is not 
modern at all, but that its true author- 
ship runs back nineteen hundred years 


“i the peaceful hills and dales and 
“rowded marts of Judea, and to the 


Psychology 


By 


Daniel A. Simmons 


Man Christ Jesus, the Greatest 
Teacher the world has ever known. 

Having made this discovery, I have 
learned that the promises of Jesus may 
literally be fulfilled in human lives— 
that men and women may get the 
things for which they pray just as He 
said they could, provided they will 
pray in the manner He prescribed ; and 
that if one will seek first the kingdom 
of God and His righteousness, all 
physical things will be “added” to him, 
just as Jesus promised. 

I have found the kingdom of God 
just where Jesus said it was, and have 
had the great good fortune to bring 
many others into the kingdom and its 
great rewards. 

Within the kingdom there is joy and 
success and health and love and peace 
and happiness beyond description. 


CHRISTIAN 


And the kingdom is not far 
to seek: it is “at hand,” just as 
John the Baptist said it was, 
and not in some far off place. 
It is but a step from the sordid 
things and idle thoughts of 
everyday life to the throne room 
and the presence of the Great 
King, whom to know is every- 
thing that makes life worth 
living. 

And so it is that I have come 
into a work that seems to me to 
be larger and more important 
than any work I have ever done 
before—the work of leading 
men and women, through sim- 
ple and thoroughly tested scien- 
tific means, into the kingdom of 
God and its incomparable riches 
of more abundant life, health, 
success, achievement, love, ser- 
vice, peace and happiness. 

And as part of this work I 
have written a manuscript book- 
let entitled “The Kingdom of 


God,” which tells just what and where 
the kingdom is, and how to begin the 


search for it. 


It is a personal and inti- 


mate message of faith and hope and 
courage and love, and is sent ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE to all who feel that 


they are ready for it. 


The American 


Institute of Psychology, with which I 
am connected, will be glad to send a 
copy of it to you, dear reader of this 
page, if you will merely fill out and 
send to them the coupon printed below. 


\-——— FREE LECTURE COUPON- ———- 


Tue American InstITUTE oF PsycHoLocy 
109 Law Exchange Bldg. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

I would be pleased to receive a copy of Judge 
Simmons’ message, “The Kingdom of God,” 
which I understand you will send free and 
— and without any obligation on my 


Street 


The American Institute of Psychology, 109 Law Exchange Bldg., Jacksonville, Florida 
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through Palmer Courses 


“7 sold another story, my second to this magazeine. I received $120 
for it,” writes a successful Palmer student. 

Another writes, “My sales will reach $1000 by the end of the 
year” 

A third says: “Three weeks ago I competed in a photoplay con- 
test. The synopsis I entered won first prisse of $100.” 

Gertrude Atherton author of “The Immortal Marriage,” 
“Black Oxen” and many other successful novels, says of the 
Palmer Short Story Course: “The subject is about as fully 
covered as is within mortal achievement.” Among others en- 
dorsing the Palmer Institute are Rupert Hughes, Ruth Com- 
fort Mitchell and Jim Tully. 

Profit from your pen. If you want to write and have the im- 
agination, the Palmer Institute will teach you the profes- 
sional touch in writing. Clip and mai! the coupon for full in- 
formation concerning Palmer Training and Palmer Courses. 
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whether labor will adopt a humanitarian 
attitude toward the “white collar” class). 
Mr. George Harrison Phelps is for high 
wages, not at all on. humanitarian 
grounds but because high wages will en- 
able those who get them to buy more 
goods, and the wage-earners make up 
86 per cent. of our market! Mr. Phelps 
is an advertising man and in the habit of 
dealing with cold facts, not with senti- 
mental considerations. In his book, Our 
Biggest Customer, he expands his eco- 
nomic philosophy in a forcible way. His 
observation seems to coincide closely with 
that of Mr. Javits as expounded in “Make 
Everybody Rich,” a book that was re- 
viewed on page 75 of the August 
Review oF Reviews. In fact he empha- 
sizes and elaborates much of the argu- 
ment advanced by Mr. Javits. 

It is in.every way a fortunate thing 
that the reports of progress made to the 
American Civic Association as a na- 
tional body are to be shared with the 
general public in the form of an Amer- 
ican Civic Annual. The citizen has no 
better way of informing himself as to 
what is being done for our national parks 
and forests, for the city of Washington, 
for scenic highways throughout the coun- 
try, or for great municipal and regional 
improvement projects, than through this 
handbook. The outstanding leaders in 
civic progress are contributors to its pages 
and nowhere else can one find the na- 
tional and state activities so well de- 
scribed. 

Quite in line with the progressive sug- 
gestions that crowd the pages of the 
“Civic Annual” is a book on Roadside 
Development by J. M. Bennett, who 
supervises the famous parkway improve- 
ment program of Wayne County, Mich. 
Everything that Mr. Bennett has to say on 
this subject is based on actual experience. 
He assures us that all of his recommenda- 
tions have been tried out in Wayne 
County and found practicable. The 
whole country is waking up to the oppor- 
tunity for making our automobile ruotes 
more beautiful, as well as more safe and 
convenient. The benefit of such de- 
velopment results not only to the users 
of the roads, but in a still greater degree 
to abutting property owners. This book 
deals with the planning of road widths 
and grades, draining, lighting, and 
bridges, and also covers such topics as the 
landscaping and planting of roadsides and 
their maintenance. 

The immigration problem has many 
sides and has been discussed from vari- 
ous angles. It is surprising, however, 
that in recent years at least, very little 
attention seems to have been given to 
those of our foreign-born population who 
are settled on the land—and this in spite 
of the preference to farmers given under 
the quota law. We think of immigration 
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The instruction of a master—the individual 
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The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting ty 
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If you know any blind man or woman of intelligence 
who is not getting a square deal in the great, unequal 
struggle for existence, and who needs to be shown a way 
to earn a comfortable income, tell that person of The 
Braille Division of The Review of Reviews. This will be 
Your Golden Deed, and your blind friend will benefit. 
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totally ignorant of 
these four languages, you 
already have an excellent 
start toward learning one 
or all of them! It is this 
remarkable fact that ac- 
counts for the wonder- 
ful success of the Pelman 
Method. 


A Striking New Idea—Learn as Children Dh 

Here is the principle of the Pelman Method 
in a few words: You do fot bother at first 
about grammar. Instead, you learn at once 
use the language itself. When you can speak, 
read and understand others readily, then—anl 
then only—you get the knowledge of grammé 
you need in a new simple way. Within eight 
to twelve weeks you will find yourself able 
speak a foreign language. 


Send For Free Book rt shows why it is possible 
to agree that you will learn either French 
Spanish, German or Italian within a shot 
time, to your satisfaction, or it will cost a 
nothing. “Mail the coupon at once. It plac 
you under no obligation. 
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Go to High School at Home 


You can secure a high school education 
right at home by studying the splendid 
new courses recently prepared by the 


International Correspondence Schools. 


These courses are equivalent to the 


courses given in resident high schools. 
They have been specially arranged for 
men and women who wish to meet col- 
lege entrance examinations, to qualify 
for a business position, or to make up the 
education they missed when forced to 
leave school too soon. 


The College Preparatory Course, the 
High School Commercial Course and 
the High School English Course include 
English, algebra, ancient, medieval, 
modern and U. S. History, physiology, 
literature, geography, Latin, drawing, 


bookkeeping, geometry, shorthand, 
physics, chemistry, salesmanship, adver- 
tising, Civics, trigonometry, economics, 
corporation finance, money and bank- 
ing, business and trade economics, etc. 
A diploma is given at graduation. 


The lessons are easy to understand and 
you will make rapid progress because 
you will be zm a class by yourself and you 
will study under instructors sincerely 
interested in helping you to get ahead 
and achieve the bigger things in life. 


Just mark and mail the coupon and 
we will gladly send you interesting free 
booklets describing the High School 
Courses of the International Correspon- 
dence Schools or any other subject in 
which you are interested. 
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An International Institution 


Te BURLESON 
SANITARIUM 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Devoted exclusively, for over twerty-five years, to 
the treatment of all Rectal Diseases— except 
cer. Here, more than twenty-seven thousand 
tients have been permanently freed of their trou- 
les. The Burleson Treatment is guaranteed to en- 
tirely free you from your disease, or no charge is 
made for the treatment. ; 
If you are troubled with hemorrhoids, fistula, fis- 
sure, or any other rectal disease, the record of the 
Burleson Treatment—the testi- 
mony of grateful men and 
women—the assurance of ber- 
manent relief, warrant your 
investigation— Now. 
Send Coupon for 
Booklet 
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The Burleson Sanitarium, _“ 
Dept.F-139, Grand Rapids, Mich 
Please tell me more about your Treatment. 
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as a question pertaining to cities only, 
although one-quarter of all the foreign- 
born in-America live in the country. We 
have not -had much definite information 
about these rural settlers and in order to 
supply the lack studies were made two 
years ago under the auspices of the Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research. 
The results are embodied in Immigrant 
Farmers and Their Children, by Ed- 
mund de S. Brunner. Among the conclu- 
sions reached are these: Only a slight de- 
cline in immigrant farm population is 
likely to be shown in the 1930 Census; 
the foreign-born farmer is making good 
on the soil; in the rural schools the for- 
eigner’s child is making practically as 
good a record for intelligence as the child 
of native parentage; of seventy foreign- 
stock communities studied, more than 
two-thirds: were approaching complete 
assimilation into rural American life. 

Cynicism and pessimism are abroad in 
Hu- 
Religion 
seems to be losing its hold. Such is the 
general impression, but now and again it 
is boldly challenged. The latest chal- 
lenger is the Professor of Sociology at 
the University of Missouri, Dr. Charles A. 
Ellwood, who in Man’s Social Destiny 
sets forth a philosophy that would remake 
at once our social and our religious life. 
He does not try to minimize or gloss over 
the ugly facts in current conditions. On 
the contrary he takes pains to point them 
out with refreshing candor. But he does 
not stop there. In science, government, 
and education, as well as in religion itself, 
he finds the forces of reconstruction at 
work. His message, therefore, is opti- 
mistic, but it is not an optimism that 
ignores evil or promises an easy way out 
of difficulties. 

Scientists have long been aware of the 
basic importance of raw materials in the 
world’s industrial system. In America 
the general public, until recently, has 
been too much inclined to take their ex- 
istence for granted and to leave all worry- 
ing about natural resources to future 
generations. Lately the increased de- 
mand for such products as rubber and 
petroleum has led to searching inquiries 
having as an objective a more accurate 
knowledge of the distribution of the exist- 
ing stocks of raw materials over the 
earth’s surface. Five years ago Brown 
University introduced a course designed 
to approach the subject from the eco- 
nomic point of view. The work at Brown 
developed into an interesting survey of 
the world situation, the results of which 
are presented in Raw Materials of. In- 
dustrialism, by Hugh B. Killough and 
Lucy W. Killough. It would require 
much searching in public documents ‘and 
statistical abstracts to obtain the infor- 
mation condensed in these 400 pages. 
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Read about the woman who was forced to drink her husband’s health 
from her father’s skull and her revenge; how the women of Weinsberg 
carried their husbands to safety on their shoulders—and why. Learn 
how Helen of Troy caused a ten years’ war—and how a Princess 
drowned herself to stop further wars over her beauty. 


FAMOUS LOVERS 
This is your chance to read about the famous lovers, Heloise and 
Abelard; about Margarida, who unsuspecting ate her lover’s heart; and 
how the Turkish Emperor Orkham beheaded his beautiful wife Theodora 
before his ministers who objected because she was a Christian. 


2 HAREMS AND SLAVES 

You enter the harem with its beautiful slaves. You meet the Aetere with 
whom the ancient Greeks found solace. You see the Inca Sun Virgins and 
the Vestal Virgins of Rome. You learn about the geisha girls of Japan. 

WOMAN—TENDER AND CRUEL 

On one hand you see Saint Rosalie and the miracle of roses or Lady 
Godiva riding naked through town to help the people. On the other the 
py Russian countess who had water poured over nude girls to make frozen 
fg “tues; the French women who sat unmoved as heads fell from the guil- 
lotine; and Empress Irene who blinded her son—yet was made a saint. 


: MANY CURIOUS STORIES 
You read the curious stories of how Princess Eleanor proved to council 
she was not a leper; how Empress Eudocia was expelled from the palace 
almost naked; how an emperor’s sister was forced to appear in court tied 
ina bag full of cats; and how Empress Helena buried her husband 
and sons with her own hands to save their bodies from the dogs. 
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As the last of the Ptolomies she was the heiress of legalized license, cultured 
sensuality, refined cruelty, and century-long moral turpitude. Lut she had 
redeeming qualities; profligate and voluptuous as she was, she was an able 
statesman, knew many languages, had unusual literary tastes, imperious will, 
and a masculine boldness that made her one of the most remarkable women 


Of course you can’t hear from her own lips her story but you can 
read all the facts, gossip, and scandal known about her, and many other 
famous (and infamous) women, in the ten fascinating volumes made, 
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How ‘W ould You Like to Sp end an Hour With 
F you could sit beside this beautiful woman and hear from her : 
] own lips the strange story of her marriage to her brothers (one Pp 
of whom she disposed of by poison which she tested on slaves) ® 


and of her life with Casar and Mark Anthony; you would be 
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A FEW OF THE STRANGE TALES 
You will read how Emperor Theophilus chose his bride; how the 
Suliote women, facing dishonorable surrender, jumped to death. You 
will learn how two gentlemen threw dice to decide which was the father 
of a child of that beauty, Ninon de Lenclos; of how her son unsuspecting 
fell in love with her and, upon learning the truth, shot himself. 


YOU MEET FAMOUS WOMEN 
You meet Catherine the Great, Jeanne d’Arc, Madame du Barry, Em- 
press Josephine, Marie Antoinette, Nell Gwyn, Messalina, Lucrezia Borgia, 
the Queen of Sheba, Jezebel, and hundreds upon hundreds of others. 


SENSATIONAL SAVINGS TO YOU 

The $150.00 limited edition paid for the plates so we can offer you this 

edition, from the same plates, for a fraction of that price. By ordering a 

large quantity in a slack season we got the lowest cost. But people snap- 
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We will send you the ten de luxe volumes bound in royal purple cloth 

stamped in gold. In them you will meet famous women from ancient 

Carthage, Greece, and Rome; from the harems of Turkey and the slave 

markets of Babylon, from the Far East and the South Seas. 


GOOD WOMEN AND BAD 


You will meet queens, saints, sinners, Amazons, murderers, 
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Guessing Games 


THEY were a lot of fun when we were 


youngsters, those guessing games. Guess - 


who this is! Guess the number of beans 
in the pot! Guess how long the pendu- 
lum will swing! Sometimes we came 
pretty close to the right answer. Some- 
times we were a long way off. Which- 
ever we were, we all had a good time, 
and the worst guesser got as much of 
the evening’s refreshments as the best. 


How far away those guessing games 
seem now! And how they have lost their 
appeal. Perhaps it’s because we learned, 
as we grew older, that to know is better 
than to guess. Guess which is the best 
package on the grocer’s shelf! Guess 
which bolt of cloth is pure wool! Guess 
which talking machine will give us most 
satisfaction! No, guessing for those 
things wasn’t so much fun. We wanted 
to be certain. And that was one of the 
reasons we turned to advertising. 


Advertising takes the guesswork out 
of buying. It lets us know what is best 
and what is cheapest and what will last 
longest. It does away with unsatisfac- 
tory uncertainties. The advertisements 
in this magazine tell a concise, interest- 
ing and accurate story about articles you 
need. Reading them is the surest and 
quickest path to wise buying. It elimi- 
nates guessing. 
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Navigating the Air | 


APTAIN LEWIS YANCEY sprang ini 

world fame as the navigator, wig 
Roger Q. Williams as pilot, of the airplay 
Pathfinder, which crossed the Atlante 
from Old Orchard, Me., to Spain on Juy 
10-11. He is a navigator of fifteen yeay 
experience, holding a master marine; 
license. His book, Aerial Navigation 
and Meteorology, has a purely prat 
cal purpose; hence it is written in lq. 
guage that may be understood by pe. 
sons without technical education. May 
young aviators who are now becomiy 
commercial pilots should find such a bk 
helpful. A pilot who can add soy 
knowledge of navigation to his equipmat 
certainly has an advantage. 








The American 
Indian’s Record 


HE INDIAN TRIBES that have dwel 

within the present limits of the United 
States since the white man came ar 
largely lacking in recorded history eve 
for the period of their contact with the 
white race. But they have a wealth of 
tradition and some of this has been mate 
available in English translation. However, 
the printed material, for the most part, 
is fragmentary and scattered. We ar 
indebted to Flora Warren Seymour, 3 
member of the Government Board of In- 
dian Commissioners, for a coherent, vivid. 
and frequently picturesque narrative, 
bearing the title, The Story of the 
Red Man. Her account is also valuable 
as a running record of the Government! 
relations with the tribes through commis 
sioners and army officers. It is the fis 
attempt to cover the ground compreher 
sively in a popular work. 


Psychology’s Personnel 


OR SOME READERS the _ biographicl 

method offers the easiest approach tt 
modern science and philosophy. One af 
the best examples of this that we hart 
recently seen is Professor Pillsbury’ 
History of Psychology. The pers 
alities concerned in the development ¢ 
psychology as a science distinct from 
philosophy—from Aristotle to James ant 
Freud and Watson—here pass in succts 
sion and one gets from the book a kin 
of panoramic view of the whole subjet 
in its historical and biographical settm 
The first psychological laboratory ® 
America was opened less than fifty yeas 
ago. It is a new science and men $v" 
living can recall its early stages. It 5 
well to have the record of its progre 
made in this form. 
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Can it be “tommyrot” 
when such people 
advocate Pelmanism? 


Here are only a few of meny famous men and women who advocate Pelmanism, 





and who use its pr 










ith this testimony before you, can 


you doubt that it will benefit you? Find out what Pelmanism has already done 
for over 700,000 People—send for copy of the book illustrated below. It will be 


sent without charge. 


O doubt you have often heard of 

Pelmanism, but probably you have 

carelessly thought of it as “just 
another new-fangled movement. Some 
more tommyrot! The usual mental-pep 
stuff.” 


Can it, however, be “tommyrot,” when 
such people as those pictured here, men 
and women of the highest intelligence and 
distinction—prominent statesmen, artists, 
novelists, jurists, business men, military 
men, publicists, advocate Pelmanism in 
the most enthusiastic terms? 


Pelmanism has spread, with the force of 
a religious movement, all over the world. 
There is no secret as to how it performs 
its seeming miracles of regeneration 
among discouraged people. It takes the 
principles of Applied Psychology; simpli- 
fies them so that they can be understood 
by everybody, and then arranges them into 
a remarkable system of mental training. 


The results of this system are some- 
times almost unbelievable. It helps its 
users in the most practical way. It 
changes their outlook upon life; it changes 
their circumstances. They begin to ac- 
complish things they had heretofore only 
dreamed of. They do more, earn more. 
Instances are on record (on file and open 
to inspection) where income has increased 
800, 900 and 1,000 per cent. Yet, remark- 
able though they may seem, these results 
can be simply explained. 


Be honest with yourself. You know in 
your heart that you have failed, failed 
miserably, to attain what you once 


dreamed of. Was that fine ambition un- 
attainable? Or was there just something 
wrong with you? Analyze yourself, and 
you will see that at bottom there was a 
weakness somewhere in you. 


























What was the matter with you? Find 
out by means of Pelmanism; then develop 
the particular mental faculty that you 
lack. You CAN develop it easily; Pel- 
manism will show you just how 700,000 
Pelmanists, many of whom were held back 
by your very problem, will tell you that 
this is true. 


The whole remarkable story of Pelman- 
ism is told in a little book, “Scientific 
Mind-Training.” It explains in detail the 
simple principles; it tells stories—almost 
unbelievable, some of them—of people 
whose lives and circumstances have been 
revolutionized after a short time. 


We will gladly send this book to you, 


free, if you are at all interested in Pelman- 


ism. To ask for it involves you in no 
obligation whatsoever; you will not be 
bothered; no salesman will call on you. 
Send for this book now; when such dis- 
tinguished people as those shown here ad- 
vise you to take up Pelmanism, how can 
you justify yourself if you do not try to 
find out, at least, whether Pelmanism can 
help you “find yourself”? Mail the coupon 
below—now, before you forget about it. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school 
under the laws of the State of New York. 


71 West 45th Street, Suite 369, N. Y. City 








THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
71 West 45th Street, Suite 369, New York 


Please send me without obligation your frée 
64-page booklet, “Scientific Mind Training.” 
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BUY THAT BOOK NOW! 


The Review of Reviews, in accordance with its policy of giving 
the utmost in service to its readers, is now printing a geo- 
graphically arranged directory of book shops where books 
reviewed or advertised in this magazine can be purchased, 
All members of the American 
Booksellers Association are included, and we have the 
assurance of that association that our readers will receive 
from their stores prompt and efficient attention. 
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The 
Human Factory 


In HYGEIA for September there will appear an extraordinary full 
page color insertt—THE HUMAN FACTORY. This astonishing 
picture illustrates the functions of the human body, translated in 
terms of machinery—a formidable array of pumps, pulleys, engines, 
switchboards, cameras, filters, furnaces, wheels, belts, etc., carrying 
on the complex operations of the body. You will find this graphic 
dramatization of life processes one of the most comprehensive and 
succinct explanations of human physiology ever presented. 





The HUMAN FACTORY incidentally typifies the purpose of 
HYGEIA, the Health Magazine of the American Medical Association. 
HYGEIA presents the things you want to know—the things you 
have. a right to know, about your physical being, in non-technical, 
understandable terms. By explaining away superstition, by exposing 
medical hoaxes, and by presenting the truth about health and disease, 
HYGEIA renders an indispensable service to its readers. 


watch for September-HYGEIA~—all this and more! 


Can You Relax? 











Your Son Enters College 


Parents feel the responsibility of providing adequate ward- 
robes for their sons and daughters when they go away to 
college, but have they properly prepared them for college 
from a health standpoint? Are their sons and daughters 
equipped to make the transition from home to college life 
without disaster and the crippling effects of disease? This 
valuable article is written by Morrill L..Ilsley, M. D. 


Another Step to 
Make Flying Safe 


Is it common sense or safe to permit a 
pilot with a physical imperfection, to 
go into the air where you would not let 
a ship with an imperfection leave the 
ground? Dr. John A. Tamisiea, medical 
examiner for a large air transport com- 
pany and also for the department of 
commerce, discusses this important 
step which is going a long way toward 
making flying safe, in his article, 
— Air Mail Passenger Pilots 
it. 


Teaching.” 


Other Special Articles 


A STUTTERER’S PSYCHOLOGY OF HIS 
OWN CASE 


Wendall Johnson tells his own story. 

SCHOOLS AND THE PHYSICALLY HANDI.- 
CAPPED CHILD 

Hugh Grant Rowell, M. D., urges giving 

physically handicapped children their educa- 

tional rights. 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL 

Is regarded by Frank Howard Richardson, 
M. D., as one of the most important educa- 
tional advances of the century. 


SIMPLE LESSONS IN HUMAN ANATOMY 
“The Bones’. continued. Part six of the series, 
by B. C. H. Harvey, M. D. 


ADENOIDS 
Tonsils and. Adenoids series, by Emanuel 
Krimsky, M. D. 


Achieving Beauty 
the Health Way 


When girls see that good health habits 
actually improve their looks, then bad 
habits will go the way of hoops, bustles, 
and the hour glass figure of the Gibson 
girl, Miss Thresa Dansdill writes in 
“The Beauty Approach in Health 
Sketches of the lingerie 
worn by the college freshman of ‘93 
afford an interesting contrast to the 
scanty apparel of the present day girl. 





What ismeant by relaxation and how is it achieved? What 
rests one will not necessarily quiet another's throbbing nerves, 
but the way relaxation is being taught in a small girls’ college, 
as told by Miss Louise Windle, lays down certain principles 
which will aid everyone in the knowledge of relaxing for 
power. “Can Relaxation Be Taught?”’ is an article of general 


appeal. 


It May or May Not 
Be Your Heart! 


Although the heart ranks first in the 
mortality statistics of the country it is 
comforting to know that one-third to 
one-half of the people who think they 
have heart disease are mistaken. Dr. 
Reid, in non-technical terms, informally 
discusses “Simulations of Heart Dis- 
ease’ and shows how the heart, like 
the stomach and other organs, displays 
symptoms due to disease elsewhere. 












Introductory Offer 
6 Months for $1.00! 


The regular subscription rate for HYGEIA 
is $3.00 a year, 25c. the copy, but we are 
offering to send it to new subscribers, 6 
months for $1.00! Fill out and mail the 


coupon and we will begin your subscription 
to HYGEIA with the September issue. 


American Medical Association 

535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 

Send me HYGEIA for 6 months, beginning with 
Mm the September issue. I am enclosing $1.00 in 
iM, payment. 


t 
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“Unaccustomed as I am- 


ae 


“Yet 4 Later 


He Swept Them Off Their Feet! 


I’ daze he slumped to his seat. Failure 
... when a good impression before these 
men meant so much. Over the coffee next 
morning, his wife noticed his gloomy, 
preoccupied air. 
“What’s the trouble, dear?” 
“Oh...nothing. I just fumbled 
my big chance last night, 
that’s all!’’ 
“John! You don’t mean 
that your big idea didn’t go 
over!” 
“I don’t think so. But 
Great Scott, I didn’t know 
they were going to let me do 
the explaining. I outlined it 
to Bell—he’s the public 
speaker of our company! I 
thought he was going to do the talking!” 
‘But, dear, that was so foolish. It was 
your idea—why let Bell take all the credit? 
They'll never recognize your 
ability if you sit back all the 
time. You really ought to learn 
how to speak in public!” 
“Well, I’m too old to go to 
school now. And, besides, I 
haven't got the time!” 
‘Say, I’ve got the answer to 
at. Where’s that magazine? 
:+. Here—read this. Here’s an 
internationally known institute 
that offers a home study course 
effective speaking. They offer 
a free book entitled How to 
Work Wonders With Words, 
Which tells how any man can develop his nat- 
“7 Speaking ability. Why not send for it?” 


€ did. And a few minutes’ reading of 


this amazing book changed the entire course 
of John Harkness’ business career. It 
showed him how a simple and easy method, 
in 20 minutes a day, would train him to 

dominate one man or thou- 

sands—convince one man or 

many—how to talk at busi- 

ness meetings, lodges, 

banquets and social 

affairs. It banished 

all the mystery and ma- 

gic of effective speaking 

and revealed the natural 

LawsofConversation that 

distinguish the powerful 

speaker from the man who 

never knows what to say. 


Four weeks sped by 

quickly. His associates were mystified 
by the change in his attitude. He 
began for the first time to voice his opinions at busi- 
ness conferences. Fortunately, the opportunity to 
resubmit his plan occurred a few wéeks later. But 
this time he was ready. “‘Go ahead with the plan,” 
said the president, when Hark- 
ness had finished his talk. “I 
get your idea much more clearly 
now. And I’m creating a new 
place for you—there’s room at 
the top in our orgarization for 

men who know how to talk!” 
And his newly developed tal- 
ent has created other advan- 
tages for him. He is a sought 
after speaker for civic, banquet, 
and lodge affairs. Social leaders 
compete for his attendance at 
dinners because he is such an 
interesting talker. And he lays 
all the credit for his success 
to his wife’s suggestion—and to 
the facts contained in this free 
k— How to Work Wonders 

With Words. 

For fifteen years the North American Institute 


has been proving to men that ability to express one’s 
self is the result of training, rather than a natural 
gift of a chosen few. 


Any man with a grammar 


school education can absorb and apply quickly the 
natural Laws of Conversation. With these laws 
in mind, the faults of timidity, self-consciousness, 
stage-fright and lack of poise disappear; repressed 
ideas and thoughts come forth in words of fire. 


Send for This Amazing Book 


Have you an open mind? Then send for 
this free book How to Work Wonders 
With Words. Over 65,000 men in all 
walks of life—including many bankers, 
lawyers, politicians and other prominent 
men—have found in this book a key that 
has opened a veritable floodgate of natural 

speaking ability. See for your- 
self how you can become a pop- 
ular and dominating speaker! 
Your copy is waiting for you— 
free—simply for the mailing of 
the coupon. 





North American Institute 
3601 Michigan Ave.,  Dept.1046, Chicago, Il. 
| la dp esa RARER: nC TiN EE eg Seam 


North American Institute, Dept. 1046 
| 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago. I 
Please send me FREE and without oblention my I 
copy of your inspiring booklet, How to Work Wonders 
With Words, and full information regarding your | 
Course in Effective Speaking. i 
WOOGNG Sg oo once tiwe Codes dmdnebhs su ct cd dehousaaswes | 
Address... . cutie gener eiaaaniee 
Gil ais us BRS. at | 
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«IT CONTRIBUTES TO THE PROSPERITY OF THE PEOPLE AND TO THE COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE OF LIVING 
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The telephone grows with the country 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue Bell System must march a pace 

ahead of the new civilization on this 
continent, a civilization of better op- 
portunity for the average man. The 
telephone contributes to the prosperity of 
the people and adds to the comfort and 
convenience of living. 

It is used by the many. The time and 
money it saves are as important to the small 
business as to the large. The humblest home 
depends on it for aid in emergency, to run 
errands, maintain friendships. It is the aim 
of the Bell System to keep telephone service 
so good and so cheap that it will be used 
universally to make life richer and better. 


It seeks to lead the way in social and 

business growth. It is raising build- 

ings this year in more than two hun- 

dred cities, adding vast mileage to 
the expanding network of cable, and install- 
ing new telephones by the hundreds of 
thousands. 

It is spending more than 550 million dol- 
lars this year—one and one-half times the 
cost of the Panama Canal—for new plant 
and service improvements. This program is 
part of the telephone ideal that anyone, any- 
where, shall be able to talk quickly and at 
reasonable cost with anyone, anywhere else. 
There is no standing still in the Bell System. 
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“Ohe Progress of the World 


By ALBERT SHAW 


WHEN THE SPECIAL SESSION of Con- 
gress began its recess on June 19 it 

and the was agreed that the Senate should re- 

Tarif assemble at Washington on August 19 
to receive the report of the Finance Committee on 
tariff revision. Knowing that the Senate debate would 
not be exceptionally brief, it was further agreed that 
the House of Representatives would prolong its vaca- 
tion until September 23. During the long hot weeks 
of July, Mr. Smoot and his fellow committeemen were 
wrestling with tariff schedules and giving hearings to 
many experts and agents of special interests on such 
difficult problems as the revision of rates on sugar, 
lumber, artificial silk, and a number of other commodi- 
ties. The “Hawley tariff,” as originally drafted and 
presented to the House of Representatives was in the 
main a measure that President Hoover, representing 
national policies in their larger aspects, would have 
been willing to sign. But on its passage, more than a 
hundred amendments, presented from the floor, were 
incorporated in the bill. Thus the measure as it left 
the House and went to the Senate included many in- 
creases of rate that were open to serious criticism. It 
was announced on August 9 that Mr. Smoot would 
not make the completed report until September 3. 
Democratic members of the Finance Committee would 
receive the rate schedules on August 19 and the Re- 
publican members would give further attention to the 
administrative features. 


The Senate 


FoR SEVERAL GENERATIONS the Amer- 
ican tariff was a dominant issue in 
politics. Federalists, Whigs, and Re- 
publicans defended protectionism as 
a theory, and developed it as a policy. Democrats 
quite generally supported free trade as a theory, while 
In practice they merely altered the tariff skyline, 
whenever they came into power, by making reductions 
here and there. As a political question, the tariff has 
ceased to be a burning issue. As a matter of eco- 
homic theory, it is no longer even discussed. All stu- 
dents of political science recognize protection as an 


An Affair 
of National 
Policy 


affair of national policy, and not one of correct or in- 
correct economic doctrine. British writers, who for- 
merly propounded free trade as a major tenet of ortho- 
dox political economy, were generalizing from peculiar 
circumstances that had of necessity brought about a 
change in England’s policies. The British situation 
was the exact reverse of that which existed in the 
United States. England was then leading the whole 
world in the manufacture and export of finished com- 
modities. Preéminence in industry and in shipping 
required cheap food and abundant raw materials. Af- 
ter the Reform measures of almost a hundred years 
ago the British industrial centers were finally able to 
vote down the agricultural interests. Cobdenism pre- 
vailed, and the “Corn Laws” were repealed. The 
British gospel as preached in America was intended to 
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Who, as chairman of the Finance Committee, plays a leading part in 
the Senate’s revision of the House tariff bill. 
31 
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keep the United States producing bread and meat and 
cotton at low prices for British workers, in exchange 
for British-made woolen and cotton cloths, iron and 
steel products, and hundreds of things great and small, 
from needles and thread ; pens and ink and paper ; tea- 
spoons, cups and saucers, as well as knives and forks 
and shaving mugs and razors—to steam engines, tin- 
plate roofing, pipe-organs, and steamships. 


THe AMERICAN PRACTICE, whether 
with or without the support of eco- 
nomic doctrinaires, led to the import 
of industries rather than products. 
The American market has become so extensive, with 
more than a hundred million people and a high aver- 
age standard of living, that mass production to meet 
the domestic demand has been favored by our national 
conditions. In due time American products have be- 
come so excellent and so cheap that they find their way 
into foreign markets to an increasing extent every 
year. In the case of hundreds of articles where, in 
former times, the British or European product was 
superior in quality and cheaper in price, it has been 
found possible, under the shelter of protection with 
domestic competition, to supply our own market with 
better articles than those formerly imported and at 
lower retail prices. The so-called “American policy” 
of Henry Clay, and of the later high tariff advocates of 
the last century, has so permeated the national life 
that every state of the Union consciously partakes of 
its benefits. Inasmuch as our production and ex- 
change of commodities has entered so largely into 
domestic rather than into foreign commerce, it has 
been possible to maintain an American standard of liv- 
ing fairly independent of standards in other countries. 


Our 
Economic 
Independence 


SUCH INDEPENDENCE, however, is only 
a relative matter, quite certain to be 
affected at some time sooner or later 
by changing conditions at home and 
abroad. Whenever we reach a season of tariff read- 
justment like that through which we are now passing, 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADVICE TO THE TARIFF-MAKER 
By Berryman, in the Evening Star (Washington, D. C.) 
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we are bound to consider policies in their broad beg. 
ings as well as in specific details. In these pages we 
have pointed out not infrequently the difficulties tha 
involve tariff changes worked out by legislative bodig 
like our Congress. Local interests find expression 
through the Congressmen and Senators from particy. 
lar districts and states, and there is nobody in either 
House of Congress representing the nation at large. 
The President takes the national view, and is in a pos. 
tion to scan the horizon for international aspects of 
trade and commerce. He has the power to veto, 
tariff bill as a whole, but no power to veto it in its 
separate parts and items. He cannot presume to dic. 
tate to Congress, nor can he, with due regard to the 
traditional relations between codrdinate branches of 
the government, exercise a bold initiative in giving 
Congress advice about particular schedules. Never. 
theless, Congress is quite sure, in the process of wort. 
ing out the compromises of an actual tariff bill, to ar. 
rive at stages of virtual deadlock. True statesmanship 
at such times will invoke White House leadership, 


The President can best judge the situation as a whole, J 


and Congress leaders should seek his advice. 


For EXAMPLE, let us consider the tarifi 
on sugar. To go back to a time well 
within the memory of _ intelligent 
housewives and of present-day public 
financiers, a sugar tax of one cent a pound at ports of 
entry was regarded as furnishing a considerable rev- 
enue, while also affording some protection to the 
sugar-cane fields of Louisiana. The introduction of 
the sugar beet in Western agriculture seemed at first 
a doubtful experiment, but circumstances of the Great 
War resulting in abnormally high prices for sugar, fa- 
vored rapid extension of the beet-sugar industry. With 
the beet fields of Europe turned to the production of 
potatoes and wheat as articles more urgently needed 
than sugar during the war period, there was a short- 
age of the world supply; and the chief sugar districts, 
notably the islands of Cuba and Java, became enor- 
mously prosperous. Stimulated by high prices, the 
world turned eagerly to-sugar growing after the War, 
with the inevitable result of overproduction and rui- 
ously low prices. The United States affords a free 
market to the sugar of Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines. These insular possessions give us a good 
deal more sugar than we produce in the Continental 
United States. Of our total consumption, much more 
than half, perhaps almost three-quarters, comes from 
Cuba. Under our reciprocity arrangements we give 
Cuban sugar a 20 per cent. reduction from the regular 
tariff rate. Taking the present standard rate of 2.20 
cents a pound, Cuban sugar pays 1.76. The Hawley 
Bill increases the standard rate to 3 cents and the 
Cuban rate to 2.40. The sugar tariff is already about 
twice as high as it was in the Underwood tariff. A 
marked increase in sugar dut‘es at the present time 
would result in higher prices to be paid by the cor 
sumer. This would benefit our Western beet-suga! 
industry, the small cane sugar production of Louis! 
ana, and the freely imported output of Porto Rico and 
the Philippines. 


Sugar Rates 
Under 
Discussion 
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At the left of the table, beginning at the front, are: 
James Couzens of Michigan, Frederic M. Sackett of Kentucky, 
E. Watson of Indiana, all Republicans. 


THE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE, WHICH SAT DURING JULY AND AUGUST TO FRAME A NEW TARIFF BILL 
Hiram Bingham of Connecticut, Charles S. Deneen of Illinois, Frank L. Greene of Vermont, 
amuel 
At the end of the table, facing directly toward 


M. 








Shortridge of California, David A. Reed of Pennsylvania, and James 
the camera, is Reed Smoot, the committee’s chairman. 


The three Senators whose faces can be distinguished at the right of the table, beginning at the front, are: Tom Connally of Texas, Elmer Thomas 


But AN INCREASE Of rate to three cents 


Stabilizing a pound at the custom houses would 
Cuban arg? 
not result in further marked expan- 
Out put 


sion of the American crops of cane 
and beet sugar. Much more than half of our supply 
would continue to come from Cuba. The recent whole- 
sale price of refined sugar in New York has been 5.45 
per pound. With a better balance between production 
and consumption the price would be somewhat higher. 
It is considered that more of the additional burden of 
increased tariff rates would fall upon the Cuban pro- 
ducer than upon the American household. The essen- 
tial trouble with the sugar situation is not one related 
to tariffs, but rather one of world-wide overproduction. 
If Cuba, Java, and certain other regions would reduce 
their output, and market their entire crop through 
unified selling agencies, the American producers of 
sugar beets would derive more benefit than from tar- 
if advances. For some time the government of Cuba 
exercised a control over the sugar industry, but this 
Was suspended a year or two ago. That control is now 
to be resumed, as we understand it, on September 1. 
With some restriction upon the output of the com- 
panies that produce raw sugar and with marketing sta- 
bilized through a ‘central selling agency, Cuba may 
hope to find its way back to normal conditions. 


THE PEOPLE of the United States are 
under moral obligations to consider 
the well-being of Cuba. Furthermore, 
we have expanded trade relations of 
great importance and variety that are involved in the 
Maintenance of Cuban prosperity. It is by no means 
outside the range of possibilities that the Cuban people 
might become so impoverished by low prices of sugar, 
and unemployment resulting therefrom, that this coun- 
tty would be called upon for emergency relief. Fur- 
ther than that, the resulting discontent might set on 


Cuba’s 
Interests 
Our Concern 


of Oklahoma, and Alban W. Barkley of Kentucky, all Democrats. 


foot a dangerous revolutionary movement. All the re- 
publics of Latin America are watching our present 
efforts at tariff revision, not alone from their own re- 
spective standpoints, but also, particularly, from the 
Cuban point of view. Our commercial association 
with Cuba is so intimate, and our responsibilities un- 
der the Platt Amendment are so definite, that it would 
be shocking to subject Cuba to increased hardships by 
arbitrary and needless tariff changes. It would be the 
general opinion of the western hemisphere that we had 
behaved in a greedily selfish way, showing no capacity 
for statesmanship. We would face the clear certainty 
of losing much more by such narrow policies than we 
could possibly gain. 


IN OUR OPINION, a very good way to 
deal with the sugar tariff is to let it 
alone. Certainly the rates are high 
enough. Our sugar-beet industry is a 
commendable and desirable one, but its growth has 
been due to somewhat artificial conditions. It has al- 
ready had the benefit of tariff increases from time to 
time. If we can but exercise patience, and allow our- 
selves to examine world-wide conditions, we shall not 
fail to see good reasons for helping rather than hin- 
dering proposed plans for stabilization not only in 
Cuba but in Java and elsewhere. If our domestic 
producers are so short-sighted as to ask too much, 
they may run the risk of losing what they have. The 
country had the experience in the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
of provoking popular reaction that resulted in Demo- 
cratic victory followed by an average tariff reduction. 
A proposal recently made by certain sugar experts for 
a time captivated Senator Smoot. This plan aban- 
dons fixed tariff rates in favor of a so-called “sliding 
scale.” It might be made to work, but it was aban- 
doned because the sugar question is a popular one and 
the sliding scale was hard to understand. The plan 
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provided for a duty that goes up as the wholesale price 
of sugar goes down. The adjusted rates were to be 
based upon average prices, at intervals of a week or a 
month as might be determined. According to the sug- 
gested scale that was published early in August, if the 
wholesale price of sugar were six cents a pound the 
tariff rates would stay just where they now are. If 
the price went as high as 7.20 the tariff rate would be 
one cent. If the price went as low as five cents a 
pound, the tariff rate would be three cents, with the 
Cuban rate 2.40. It is permissible to say at this point 
that the sugar question is complicated, and that it will 
not be settled in September, probably not in October. 


IT WAS AN ACCEPTED DICTUM in former 


Pisin periods of tariff agitation that Ameri- 
- rhe “4 can business interests could manage 
_— el enough, regardless of rates, if 


they had definite and stable conditions upon which to 
base their plans. Uncertainty was what they dis- 
liked. When the whole elaborate scheme of tariff rates 
is opened up at Washington, every kind of industry is 
compelled to place its sentinels on guard. The coun- 
try was, and is, doing well; and except for a few pos- 
sible items where conditions of production have radi- 
cally changed, the present tariff might safely be left 
undisturbed for four years longer. A Tariff Board of 
high authority, with eminent members selected on 
broad national lines, should from time to time make 
recommendations so weighty and mature as to meet 
with general approval. The Tariff Board should rank 
with the Federal Reserve Board, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and the new Farm Board, in pres- 
tige and influence. Before final compromises are ac- 
cepted, and before what will be known as the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff can be completed for the President’s signa- 
ture, an entire year of tariff disturbance and agitation 
will have elapsed. The Ways and Means Committee 
of the House took up the revision work not long after 
the presidential election. How the bill will finally 
emerge remains an unsolved mystery, even to its most 
influential framers. 


Diiabhe In THIS CASE it happens that our 
Cub d American business interests have not 
40d an@ been as much troubled as in some 
Canada previous years of tariff reconstruction. 
When there is no menace of reduced rates, and when 
everybody who asks for a little more protection is 
heard with deference, the suspense is less painful. In 
the years when Democratic reformers hold power and 
feel compelled to show some respect for their campaign 
attacks upon lobby-made and log-rolled high Republi- 
can schedules, there is more nervousness in manufac- 
turing circles. It happens this year that the irritation 
and worry caused by our proposed tariff changes are 
in foreign countries, rather than here at home. We 
have already mentioned the anxieties of Cuba, whose 
people are much more concerned about sugar rates 
than are the relatively few American producers, or 
even the twenty-five million American families that 
are sugar consumers. There is widespread irritation 
in Canada over proposed rates on lumber, and over the 
general tendency of the new tariff bill to heighten and 
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strengthen the barriers that now divide North Amer. 
ica into two separate economic areas. These barriers 
between the United States and Canada are due to 
ignorance, greed, and short-sightedness. They are the 
product of false statesmanship on both sides. 


PETTY TARIFF CHANGES in no manner 


Pence . vital to any American industry or 
i ea ‘d product are likely to intensify preju- 
eC NeIgMOOTS dice against the United States 


throughout South America, and to injure our markets 
in these republics while in other ways adversely af- 
fecting relationships. Producers in France and other 
European countries have worked industriously to 
maintain their foothold in the United States, even as 
our industrial exports are penetrating to some extent 
every European country. While our politicians spend 
a year over the question of tariff changes, they are 
keeping producers in forty other countries anxious and 
troubled. This is not to say that our markets should 
be thrown open on equal terms to foreign competitors. 
It is only to say that our manners and methods in 
tariff revision do not fit present economic and social 
conditions at large. However we might feel about it, 
we are not here preaching a doctrine of universal al- 
truism. Americans will continue to make tariff rates 
in their own supposed interest. But there is such a 
thing as an intelligent, enlightened self-interest. It 
stands opposed to short-sightedness and stupidity. 


- To RECAPITULATE: the reader will find 
Smoot’s Day the Senate nominally in session Au- 
Fixed for gust 19, with the Democratic members 
September 3 of the Finance Committee on that 
date receiving the revised schedules as completed 
by Senator Smoot and his Republican colleagues. 
The Senate will take five three-day recesses, and 
will begin debate upon the tariff bill on September 
3. During the two weeks’ interval, the Democratic 
minority of the Finance Committee will be giving 
critical study to the rate schedules, while the Republi- 
can members will be working over the highly impor- 
tant administrative features of the measure as it came 
from the House Committee. When the report is made 
on September 3, it will be noted with keen interest in 
this country, but with perhaps even greater concern in 
the West Indies, Central America, and South America; 
in almost every one of the countries of Europe; in 
Japan, China, India, Australia, New Zealand, the 
Dutch East Indies, and South Africa; in the kingdom 
of Egypt and the republic of Turkey. It will be im- 
possible to persuade the people of most of these coun- 
tries that the nature and extent of our interest in the 
happiness and well-being of the world at large is ex- 
pressed in the Kellogg Peace Pact. Rather, they will 
seek to find our real character and motives in the chal- 
lenging anti-foreign changes of tariff rates that would 
seem to them to militate against a world of unity and 
mutual helpfulness. We do not argue that such feel- 
ings toward us are justified. It is enough to call atten- 
tion to the fact that it is the common opinion in for- 
eign countries that our tariff changes needlessly dis- 
turb their reasonable opportunities to make a living, 
without any corresponding necessity on our part. 
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THE KELLOGG PEACE PACT, CONDEMNING AND RENOUNCING WAR, IS PROCLAIMED BY PRESIDENT HOOVER 
Our photograph shows only the central portion of a huge U-shaped table around which representatives of forty-one nations were gathered on July 


24. From left to right in this picture are: 


Prince Albert De Ligne, of Belgium; Calvin Coolidge; President Hoover; William E. 


Ferdinand Ververka, of Czechoslovakia; Katsuji Debuchi, of Japan; Sir Esme Howard, of Great Britain; 


Borah, chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 


Relations, in the rear; Frank B. Kellogg, author of the Pact and former Secretary of State; Paul Claudel, of France; Nobile Giacomo de Martino, 
of Italy; Michael MacWhite, of Irish Free State, and Rudolph Leitner, of Germany. 


Tue Ketitocc Peace Pact was pro- 
claimed on July 24 as having been 
ratified by the original fifteen signa- 
tory nations, with an _ additional 
thirty-one countries, making a total of forty-six. In 
alphabetical order the original fifteen were Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, India, the Irish Free State, Italy, 
Japan, New Zealand, Poland, the Union of South 
Africa, and the United States of America. Several 
other countries, in addition to the thirty-one, will 
soon have deposited at Washington their instru- 
ments of adherence to the treaty. Mr. Coolidge and 
Mr. Kellogg returned to Washington as President 
Hoover’s guests to join with the representatives of 
many countries in celebrating the announcement. It 
is well to be familiar with the phrases of this great 
treaty. Its signatories in Article I. “condemn recourse 
to war for the solution of international controversies, 
and renounce it as an instrument of national policy in 
their relations with one another.” Article II. declares 
that the “high contracting parties agree that the settle- 
ment or solution of all disputes or conflicts of what- 
ever nature, or of whatever origin they may be, which 
may arise among them, shall never be sought except by 
pacific means.” 


The Kellogg 
Pact Is 
Proclaimed 


PRESIDENT Hoover pip Not make the 
extended address on American policy 
which had been awaited in some Euro- 
pean circles, and especially at Geneva. 
He offered congratulations to the people everywhere 
concerned, and paid personal tribute to the services of 
Aristide Briand and Frank B. Kellogg in formulating 
the treaty and securing its world-wide acceptance. 
The President characterized the treaty in the following 
words: “That was a proposal to the conscience and 
idealism of civilized nations. It suggested a new step 
In international law, rich with meaning, pregnant with 
hew ideas in the conduct of world relations. It repre- 
sented a platform from which there is instant appeal 
to the public opinion of the world as to specific acts 
and deeds.” The proclamation of the Pact aroused 


An“A ppeal 
to Public 
Opinion” 


world-wide interest, and stimulated a fresh discussion 
as to ways and means by which to make it effective. 
Baron Shidehara, Japanese Foreign Minister, calling 
war a “wasteful and bitter institution,” declared that 
the treaty “marks the starting point from which the 
problem of disarmament can be properly approached.” 
Dr. Streseman, the German Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, declared that “the Pact, which gives expression 
to the inmost yearning of the nations, has created a 
new foundation for the peaceful development of rela- 
tions between the States. I trust it will prove effec- 
tive even under difficult circumstances.” Senator 
Borah, commenting on conditions existing as the Pact 
was proclaimed, made a strong appeal for the reduc- 
tion of war expenditures, and especially for an early 
conference to deal with the naval question. 


BMecPiauata Tue British Premier, Ramsay Mac- 


Donald, with an excellent sense of 
dramatic values, had reserved for this 
same date, July 24, an announcement 
that the House of Commons had been expecting, about 
the progress of conversations with General Dawes on 
the Anglo-American naval situation. First he referred 
to the Kellogg Pact as favorably affecting national se- 
eurity and conducting to the reduction of armaments. 
Next he declared that the discussions which he and 
Ambassador Dawes had been carrying on were re- 
sulting in progress toward an agreement based upon 
the principle of parity. He then made the noteworthy 
announcement that remaining differences between the 
two governments would, as he hoped, be dealt with in 
direct conversations with President Hoover, and he 
mentioned October as the probable month of his 
Washington visit. As his fourth point he stated that 
after the United States and England had arrived at 
the expected understanding, other naval powers would 
be invited to join in a conference to the end that the 
cause of general disarmament might be promoted. 
Finally, as a friendly gesture rather than a conclusive 
step, Mr. MacDonald announced the suspension of 
work on two cruisers, two submarines, and one other 
vessel, and the slowing down of dockyard work affect- 
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TOSSING THE CABER—A SCOTCH SPORT 
From the Daily Express (London) 


Premier MacDonald on July 24 announced the suspension of work on 

two cruisers. President Hoover, represented in this cartoon by Ambas- 

sador Dawes, responded by stating that keels for three new cruisers 
would not be laid down as planned. 


ing still other ships under construction. It was known 
that General Dawes had been consulted in advance 
and that the Premier’s statement had been approved 
in the Cabinet meeting. Answering questions raised in 
the House of Commons, Mr. MacDonald was cautious 
and conservative. At the worst, the naval program 
in its entirety was merely to be postponed for a few 
months. At its best, there might result some impor- 
tant steps toward disarmament. 


AT A LATER HOUR of the same day 


Mr. — President Hoover issued a_ public 
ipl statement on this question of naval 
Cruisers 


construction. He had read with satis- 
faction the Prime Minister’s announcement, and added 
that “the American people are greatly complimented 
by his proposed visit and he will find a universal wel- 
come.” Referring to the principle of parity, Mr. 
Hoover said that “its consummation means that Great 
Britain and the United States henceforth are not to 
compete in armament as potential opponents, but to 
cooperate as friends in the reduction of it.” In order 
to show equal good will in approaching the problem of 
reduction, in view of the suspension of a part of the 
British building program, Mr. Hoover made the fol- 
lowing declaration: ‘We have three cruisers in this 
year’s construction program which have been under- 
taken in the Government navy yards, the detailed 
drawings for which are now in course of preparation. 
The actual keels would, in ordinary course, be laid 
down some time this fall. Generally speaking, the 
British cruiser strength considerably exceeds American 
strength at the present time, and the actual construc- 
tion of these three cruisers would not be likely in it- 
self to produce inequality in the final result. We do 
not wish, however, to have any misunderstanding of 
our actions, and therefore we shall not lay these keels 
until there has been an opportunity for full consid- 
eration of their effect upon the final agreement for 
parity which we expect to reach, although our hopes of 
relief from construction lie more largely in the latter 
years of the program under the law of 1928.” 
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THIS STATEMENT was well received in 
England, Japan, and most foreign 
Rep — the quarters. At home its approval was 
President oot unanimous. It was held by Mr, 
Britten of the House Naval Committee that we should 
build without delay, and that Great Britain should re- 
duce rather drastically in order to bring about approxi- 
mate parity. Senator Swanson of Virginia, who is the 
ranking Democratic member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and also a member of the Senate’s Navy 
Committee, declared on August 3 that President 
Hoover had acted without authority and in violation 
of the law in directing suspension of work on the three 
cruisers. His statement is extended and specific, but 
it is not conclusive. The Fifteen Cruiser Law of last 
year authorizes the laying down of the keels of five 
ten-thousand-ton cruisers in each of three successive 
fiscal years. The first of these three years will end 
July 1, 1930. Two of the five are to be built in private 
shipyards under contract. The three to which the 
President refers are to be built in the Government’s 
own navy yards. When the President made his an- 
nouncement, less than a month of the first year had 
elapsed. These cruisers could not be constructed in 
advance of the completed plans, which were not to be 
ready for a number of weeks. He was intimately in- 
formed regarding the preliminary conversations on 
naval reduction at London. Premier MacDonald was 
expected at Washington not later than October. Mr. 
Hoover said nothing about suspending the work of 
naval architects and draftsmen, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that in any case the working plans would be 
completed. If the keels were laid down considerably 
later in the year, the President would have acted 
within the letter of the law and would not have vio- 


lated its spirit. 


Mr. Swanson 


Every ONE KNows that the Cruiser 


Why We bill was passed not because we needed 
Build that exact number of powerful new 
the Ships war vessels, irrespective of other 


navies, but rather because British policy was forcing 
us to expend half a billion dollars, much or all of 
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OFF FOR A HOLIDAY 
By Enright, in the World (New York) 
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which might have been saved. We would not ask 
Senator Swanson to compromise his principles, 
whether theoretical or practical, regarding the policies 
of the United States. There is only one sound method 
‘by which to bring the seas under proper control. At 
whatever cost, the United States must arrive at actual 
parity. If drastic reduction is too hard a doctrine for 
the British Government, then parity must be brought 
about by an energetic American building program. 
President Hoover understands this situation quite as 
well as any Senator; and he will not fail to uphold 
what is now an unalterable American determination. 
If he reaches the opinion that we can afford to modify 
the fifteen-cruiser program, he will in due time present 
his recommendations and his reasons to Congress. 


MEANWHILE PREMIER MacDOoNALD 
has had more pressing things to oc- 
cupy his attention. The strike in the 
cotton mills of the Manchester dis- 
trict, which began on Monday, July 29, involved half 
a million spinners and weavers, and affected two or 
three million people directly, besides many more in 
transportation and other related trades whose daily 
bread was also at stake. Within a radius of a few 
miles from the Manchester Town Hall there is a total 
population comparable with that of London or New 
York. Cotton spinning and weaving have long been 
the principal occupation of the people living in the 
towns and villages comprised within the general Man- 
chester district. Employers, organized in an associ- 
ation embracing perhaps two thousand mills, agreed 
tocut wages 1214 per cent. They were not quite unan- 
imous, and some mills remained open, paying the old 
wages as adjusted in 1922; but it was estimated early 
in August that about 1800 mills were closed. The 
wage-earners, by a vote of more than 95 per cent., had 
refused to actept the reduction and voted to strike. 
Taking the British cotton industry as a whole it is 
rather antiquated in its methods, and in need of thor- 
ough reorganization. Average statistics show that 
four-fifths of the output of these British cotton mills 
enters into the country’s export trade, accounting for 
about 20 per cent. of the total foreign sale of British 
manufactures. Many of the workers in these mills 
have been earning as little as seven dollars a week, 
and some only five or six dollars. On the other hand 
there are nimble-fingered women doing piece-work who 
have been earning fifteen dollars a week. The Lan- 
cashire millworkers, however, are notably thrifty ; and 
they have seemed capable both morally and financially 
of sustaining a strike for several weeks. 


The Great 
Strike at 
Manchester 


FROM THE OUTSET, the new Labor Gov- 
ernment cdoperated with the mayors 
of Lancashire towns, and with other 
local agencies, in trying to secure a re- 
sumption of work in the mills pending a settlement of 
the wage question by arbitration or otherwise. Liver- 
pool port and transportation interests were sharply af- 
fected, and the cotton trade throughout the world, 
after a few days, began to realize the significance of a 
Closing-down in Lancashire. In view of possible in- 
terpretations of this textile strike as pointing to a hope- 


Courage 
for Britain’s 
Future 


less decline in British industry, our readers will find 
it well worth while to study an article that we present 
in this issue from the pen of Mr. Wickham Steed, an 
eminent English editor, author, and publicist. Like 
every other country, Great Britain has its social and 
economic problems, and some of them are hard to 
solve. But Mr. Steed does not find his fellow-country- 
men downhearted or of faint courage. Great Britain 
is part of a civilized world that is intent upon better- 
ing the conditions of life for all the people. Making 
comparison over periods of sufficient length, the work- 
ers of England have advanced steadily, and are in bet- 
ter condition now than ever before. British people of 
all classes are less strenuous than Americans, and take 
life more serenely and comfortably. They are op- 
portunists, and they deal with questions as they arise. 
We are inclined to think that the Manchester strike, 
instead of baffling the Labor Government, will have 
provided Mr. MacDonald with a desirable occasion. 
Leaders of his party have preached a doctrine of in- 
dustrial reorganization; and the crisis in the chief 
industry of Lancashire challenges their practical abil- 
ity and invites a test of their economic theories. His 
intervention was promising to secure resumption of 
work after about two weeks of idleness, with arbitra- 
tion agreed upon as opening a new program. 


So MucH Is samp about the super- 
abundant prosperity of the United 
States that Europeans imagine us as 
hardly able to comprehend their old- 
world troubles. There are, indeed, many self-com- 
placent Americans who are not really aware of the 
trials and tribulations that within recent years 
have beset the cotton-milling cities and districts 
of New England and New York State. Water- 
power development and available labor, with the 
cotton fields nearer at hand, have transferred much of 
the spinning and weaving of the United States to the 
Carolinas and elsewhere in the South. But, with our 
Northern cotton-working centers more painfully af- 
fected by altered conditions than are their Lanca- 
shire competitors, it would be an error to assume that 
unalloyed happiness has been finding a secure lodge- 
ment in our new Southern centers of the textile indus- 
try. Southern labor is regarded as a missionary field 
by Northern organizers, who cling to nineteenth cen- 
tury views of trade unionism as the only protection for 
workers, and who foment occasional strikes as a means 
by which to make unionism feared by labor and recog- 
nized by capital. The United Textile Workers of 
America have recently held a significant conference 
near New York City, one of the principal objects of 
which has been to work out a program for unionizing 
three hundred thousand textile workers in North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Ala- 
bama. A national committee of a thousand members, 
to be known as the “Committee for American Condi- 
tions in the Textile Industry,” is a feature of the plan. 
Strikes have been instigated with a deplorable ten- 
dency to violence. Southern mill owners have greatly 
improved the housing and educational conditions of 
their industrial villages; but the labor organizers 
sneeringly denounce all such welfare efforts as savor- 
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PHILIP SNOWDEN (right) AND ARTHUR HENDERSON 


The two principal members of the Labor Government in Britain are 

photographed on the grounds of Premier MacDonald’s home. Mr. 

Snowden is Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Henderson is Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. 


ing of “feudalism.” An impartial student of the past 
and present of southern industrial workers would not 
be far wrong in concluding that better results will 
come from southern methods in handling such prob- 
lems than from any intervention on the part of the 
practical strike agitators, and the theoretical radicals, 
organizing in New York for a southern campaign. 
Thus our English friends should understand that we 
have our troubles, also, in the coal industry and the 
cotton industry. Struggle and readjustment are part 
of the price that must everywhere be paid for social 
progress. With some knowledge of conditions in both 
countries, we have never regarded the British people 
as essentially worse off than those of the United States. 


So INTERWOVEN are the business inter- 


World ests of the world that the stoppage of 
Interest ; 
; cotton mills at Manchester, even for 
in Cotton 


a short time, was felt in widely sepa- 
rated communities. Naturally it was related somewhat 
to the movement of the American cotton crop, and had 
its bearing upon some of the problems of cotton mar- 
keting that are now commanding the attention of our 
new Farm Board. During the six months prior to 
July 1 the United Kingdom took 713,250 bales of 
American raw cotton. Germany took nearly 494,000 
bales ; Japan 460,000; Italy 341,000; France 265,000; 
Soviet Russia 149,000; Canada nearly 131,000; China 
117,000; Spain 101,000; Belgium 94,000; other Euro- 
pean nations a total of 129,000. Our entire cotton ex- 
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port for this half-year was more than 3,000,000 bales, 
During the calendar year 1928, the total export was 
8,546,000 bales, valued at nearly $913,000,000. Of this 
amount the British purchase came just short of 2,000, 
000 bales. The heaviest shipments always occur in the 
months of October, November, and December, with 
July and August the months of comparatively small 
shipment. It would be fairly safe to predict that re. 
sumption of work at Manchester will be followed by 
the usual large imports of American cotton during the 
last quarter of the present year. But it would not be 
surprising if the total shipment to Great Britain for 
1929 should fall short, by 200,000 or 300,000 bales, of 
the total for last year. The figures given above show 
how extensive is the use of American cotton in other 
countries besides Great Britain. The temporary stop. 
page of the British mills may have given some fresh ad. 
vantage to competitors, especially those of the United 
States, in the world markets for cotton goods. The 
cotton situation, when analyzed, brings us back to the 
text of our opening comments on the world-wide bear. 
ings of the American tariff. Present rates are high 
enough to protect our own cotton industry in its 
virtual monopoly of the great American consuming 
market. A certain amount of export business helps 
to stabilize such an industry; but it would be of very 
doubtful advantage to us to capture the long-estab- 
lished markets for British goods. A_ re-organized 
and prosperous British industry is to be desired as a 
factor in world trade. Furthermore, a rapid decline 
in the British cotton industry would, for a time at 
least, prove harmful to the cotton planters of the 
South, who are endeavoring to improve their condition 
through céoperative effort under the auspices of the 
Farm Board. 



































IT WAS WITHIN THE WEEK following 







— the announcement about naval reduc- 
pa tion that the Manchester strike was 
g precipitated. In the next week there 





assembled at The Hague a most imposing official body 
representing the countries concerned with the repara- 
tions question. Readers will remember that the con- 
ference over which Mr. Owen Young presided was 
made up of economic experts who had been asked to 
work out a plan upon which they could agree and 
which they could recommend to the governments. 
British members of that expert group, notably Sit 
Josiah Stamp, had been of great assistance in shaping 
the Young Plan and having it signed. The ex 
perts had declared that the plan involved so many 
considerations and compromises that it could not be 
taken in part only. It would have to be adopted as 4 
whole, or rejected altogether. The main difficulty in 
the conference of experts had been to arrive at a solu- 
tion of the reparations problem that France and Ger- 
many would accept as final. The agreement of the 
experts was regarded as a triumph of broad-minded 
statesmanship. It partook of the spirit of the Kellogg 
Peace Pact. The belief was general that the govert- 
ments could not fail to adopt the plan that their ow! 
experts had unanimously signed, after four months of 
study and negotiation. The conference at The Hague 
that opened on August 6 was called for the purpose of 
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giving effect to the recommendations of the financial 
experts. Finance Ministers and Foreign Ministers 
were assembled, and a sympathetic world expected a 
prompt adoption of the plan as a whole, to be followed 
by a series of agreements upon particular matters. 
One of the immediate topics was that of the evacuation 
of the Rhineland by Allied troops, Another was the 
location of the proposed International Bank, through 
which reparation payments were to be made, and 
which was to have other functions of a highly im- 
portant character. 


THERE WAS THE MORE REASON for as- 
suming that the Young Plan would 

Agrees Oh he accepted promptly at The Hague, 

the Debt because of the great triumph of Poin- 
caré in having secured ratification of the Mellon-Ber- 
enger agreement. The French debt to the United 
States was our only remaining war debt of magnitude 
that had not been finally arranged. The agreement 
was signed at Washington on April 29, 1926, but the 
French Parliament had not been ready to ratify it. 
There were pressing reasons for clearing up this ques- 
tion, in advance of the conference on the Young Plan. 
The Chambers wished to modify the arrangement so 
that payments to the United States might be condi- 
tioned upon the transmission by Germany of full reg- 
ular amounts. Premier Poincaré was aware that this 
reservation would not be accepted by the United 
States. After many days of debate Poincaré carried 
his point by a vote of 282 to 274, early Sunday morn- 
ing, July 21. The Premier had spoken continuously 
for many hours, on successive days, and had broken 
down his health. He had been ably supported by his 
Foreign Minister Briand, and his Finance Minister 
Cheron. The vote was close, but the result was ac- 
cepted by everyone in France as conclusive. The 
total indebtedness to the United States was calculated 
at $4,025,000,000 as of June 15, 1925. For some years 
the instalments to be paid on the principal are small, 
and only 1 per cent. interest will be charged for the 
first ten years, 2 per cent. for the next ten years, 2% 
per cent. for the next eight, 3 per cent. for the follow- 
ing seven, and 314 per cent. for the remaining twenty- 
two years of a total sixty-two-year period. The Eng- 
lish complain that France has received better treat- 
ment at American hands than Great Britain, but this 
is not true as regards the spirit of the settlements. 
Poincaré’s health compelled him to retire, and he was 
succeeded by Briand who has now become Prime Min- 
ister for the twelfth time in his long political career. 
Mr. Simonds writes of these French personalities in a 
temarkably interesting article, to be found elsewhere 
in this number. . 


France 


AT THE OPENING of the Washington 
Conference in the late autumn of 1921 
our Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, 
made a bold and challenging proposal 
that caused general surprise, because it employed the 
method of frankness and open statement in place of 
the more cautious procedure of traditional diplomacy. 
At the opening of this even more important 1929 con- 
ference at The Hague, early in August, the British 


Instances 
of Frank 
Diplomacy 


ARISTIDE BRIAND, PREMIER OF FRANCE 


Briand first became Premier twenty years ago, and he has been called 

to that office more often than any other man. One period of service was 

during the Great War. This latest premiership came on July 27, after 
Raymond Poincaré had resigned because of ill health. 


Government saw fit to follow the 1921 example of 
American directness. In one vital respect, however, 
the diplomacy of Secretary Hughes and that of Chan- 
cellor Snowden were as different as possible. Mr. 
Hughes, with the supreme desire of promoting peace 
and harmony, announced the willingness of the United 
States to abandon a position of naval leadership that 
had already been assumed. As a starting point for the 
general reduction that had been solemnly promised on 
the part of the Allies when the German fleet was sunk 
off the British coast after the War, Mr. Hughes was 
willing to concede to Great Britain a permanent status 
of parity in sea-power. Through the spirit of con- 
cession, at all points where the larger objects of inter- 
national confidence and good-will might be gained, 
American delegates in conference at Washington con- 
ferred advantages upon several countries, with only 
those indirect gains to the United States that must 
accrue in the end from a consistent regard for the 
people of other nations. In sharp contrast, the frank- 
ness of Chancellor Snowden at The Hague, with the 
support of his colleague, Foreign Minister Henderson, 
took the form of passionate assertion of unrecognized 
British claims. Mr. Snowden lost not a moment in 
accusing France, Italy, and Belgium of unfairness in 
the proposed distribution- of German payments. 
Speaking before a small body of statesmen accustomed 
to an almost exaggerated politeness of manner and 
tone in their intercourse with the official heads of 
other governments, Chancellor Snowden denounced the 
statements of the French Foreign Minister, M. 
Cheron, as “grotesque” and “ridiculous.” 
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Seoul Ir Mr. Snowpen had exploded a 
pr dynamite bomb in the midst of these 

i he Worl gq ‘Suave personages, he could not have 


shocked them as much as he did by 
his bitter and uncompromising language. 
ference was apparently ended before it had begun. 
The Snowden onslaught occurred on Friday, August 9 ; 
and Saturday was spent by European journalists in the 
endeavor to outdo each other in excited comment. 
Meanwhile, the statesmen at The Hague were trying 
to be smooth and dignified, in spite of temptations to 
be rough and vituperative. Premier Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, like most other Britons of standing and posi- 
tion, was in the Highlands for golf, grouse-shooting, 
and those diversions that are dearer to the British 
heart than business or politics. But, with his cus- 
tomary instinct for the spectacular, which is harmless 
though sometimes a little amusing, Mr. MacDonald 
broke a golfing engagement and hired an airplane. It 
was reported that he was moving southward on swift 
wings with the double object of (1) ending the Man- 
chester strike and (2) breaking the deadlock at The 
Hague without sacrificing the British case. At Edin- 
borough Mr. MacDonald conferred with Thomas 
Lamont of New York, who had been one of the most 
influential members of the expert group at Paris that 
had shaped and adopted the Young Plan. On Sunday 
Chancellor Snowden—evidently acting on advice from 
the more diplomatic Prime Minister—explained his 
singular manners and shook hands with M. Cheron. 
He informed the assembled statesmen that the Speaker 
of the House of Commons never calls you to order if 
you merely stigmatize an opposing member’s speech 
as grotesque and ridiculous. Also, he asked the Con- 
tinental statesmen to keep in mind the established 
Snowden reputation for having the most acrid and 
bitter tongue, and at the same time the biggest and 
kindest heart, to be found among all the six or seven 
hundred members of His Majesty’s Parliament. 


More serious than Chancellor Snow- 


; sa h den’s personal attitude was the asser- 
0 Save i tion that he had behind him the whole 
Conference 


body of British public opinion, and 
the leaders of all parties. This declaration was seem- 
ingly sustained by editorial utterances as well as by 
individual statements. When reminded that the 
Young Plan had been framed with the assistance and 
full support of the British members of the Paris con- 
ference of experts, Mr. Snowden replied that this in no 
way bound the, Government. When told that the 
experts had been in constant communication with the 
Baldwin Ministry, Mr. Snowden still disclaimed any 
moral obligation to treat that plan as a thing settled 
beyond further parley. His absolute repudiation, as 
supported by everybody in Great Britain, was the 
more surprising because it had been assumed else- 
where that the British favored the plan, as rep- 
resenting the best arrangement that could be made 
under all the circumstances. It was the common opin- 
ion, for a day or two after the Snowden speech, that 
the conference would break up entirely, or else adjourn 
to meet at Geneva in September. But there were signs 
at the opening of the second week that some compro- 
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mises might be made. There was a lull after the 
Snowden brain-storm; and Briand and Stresemann 
were hoping to do business with MacDonald. 







THE BRITISH DEMAND for a larger 
share in German reparation payments 
is not at all offensive or unreasonable. 
No country gets what it thinks it de. 
serves. It is the tone in which the British demand was 
made that creates such difficulties as The Hague occur. 
rence. Ever since the end of the war, the British 
public has been fed upon fallacies. Politicians and 
journalists in England have assumed an air of right. 
eous superiority. They have been odiously offensive, 
for example, in referring to the debt settlement with 
the United States. No better or more honest people 
are to be found than the rank and file of the citizens 
of Great Britain. But they have been so sedulously 
misled about the debts, and about the part that the 
United States played in the War, that they have been 
actually brought to the point of believing that British 
investors who lend money to the British Government 
should be paid in full, but that American investors who 
lend to the British Government, on the most explicit 
agreements about repayment, ought not to be paid at 
all. Their government made agreements in the Wash- 
ington Conference about naval parity; but British 
citizens are being taught that it is unfriendly on the 
part of the United States not to abandon that prin- 
ciple. ‘They are told that Americans ought to accept 
the view that the oceans are a necessary part of the 
British Empire. British leaders have endeavored to 
make the ordinary Englishman believe that the debt 
to the United States has something to do with German 
reparations, or with financial transactions between 
England and France, and between England and Italy. 





On a Certain 
British 
Tone 
























THE NATURE OF INTER-ALLIED rela- 






Fer - tionships in the four years’ war do not 
€ onowden = concern us in the United States. It is 
Doctrine 





the common opinion of the world that 
the British had the most to lose in the War, and that 
they gained more in the final settlement than any 
other country, by reason of the annihilation of Ger- 
man sea power and the acquisition of vast territories 
under the pretext of “mandates.” Whether the debts 
of her Continental allies, as represented by book- 
keeping balances, were not fully paid to Great Britain 
by the war efforts that kept England from invasion 
and that saved the British Empire from dissolution, 
while also saving the British navy and the vast British 
merchant marine, is not a matter about which Amet'- 
cans have any clear opinion. What we do know, how- 
ever, is that the war-time transactions between England 
and France, for example, bore not the slightest rela- 
tion*to the facts or the ethics of the British loans 
secured in the United States. Chancellor Snowden 1s 
on record as having previously denounced Premier 
Baldwin for his part in making a settlement with the 
United States that showed regard for the facts. Mr. 
Snowden also is a man of sincerity ; but his prejudices 
at times befog his judgment. Meanwhile, he has 
brought France and Germany nearer together, and 
made evacuation of the Rhineland an assured thing. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL War is too ruinous 
Nobody a-thing to be paid for afterwards, ex- 
Can Be cept in small part, by exactions from 
Recompensed the defeated enemy. The Young Plan 
seems to have laid as heavy a burden upon Germany 
as economic conditions and the temper of the German 
people could sustain. We have no independent opinion 
of our own about the distribution of payments. To 
have an opinion different from that of the international 
group—the ablest and most convincing group that ever 
dealt with international problems—that submitted the 
Young Plan to the governments, would seem belated, 
and rather fatuous. It may be that France will con- 
cede something to England, in order to save the 
Young Plan. But a diplomatic victory gained by so 
reckless an attack as Mr. Snowden’s can hardly secure 
enough substantial gain to justify the assertiveness of 
the method employed. To gain a small point by 
stickling is often to lose something of greater value. 


ne oe WITHIN RECENT YEARS, almost count- 
ancluuriad jess millions of Chinese have gone 
and China northward to settle on the great agri- 
cultural expanse of Manchuria. The movement that 
peopled the Dakotas and other parts of our Northwest, 
and the later Canadian movement that has transformed 
Manitoba, Alberta, and Saskatchewan, are small in 
population figures when compared with the drift of the 
Chinese to this northern region that has always been, 
in name at least, a part of the Chinese Empire. A few 
years ago the political future of Manchuria was in 
doubt, because of the unchecked advance of the Rus- 
sians. But in due time the Russiar movement met its 
fate at the hands of the new Japanese military power. 
If China had not been so distracted by internal strug- 
gles, her full control of Manchurian affairs, both politi- 
cal and economic, would perhaps have been unques- 
tioned before this time. Russia has been continuing 
to use the railroad she had formerly built across Man- 
churia, as a short cut to her Pacific port of Vladivostok. 
A few years ago an arrangement was made between 
Soviet Russia and China for joint control and opera- 
tion of this road. The new Nationalist Government 
of China later shook off the Russian Soviet influences 
that for a time had gained dominance. More recently, 
the Chinese began to complain that the Russians in 
Manchuria were using their opportunities along the 
railroad for purposes of political propaganda. 


On Juty 11 it was reported that, on 
this ground of propaganda, the Chi- 
nese authorities had dismissed the 
Russian railroad men, and had seized 
the telegraph lines. This was followed by military 
preparation on both sides, and contradictory reports 
of skirmishing in certain remote districts. The danger 
of war on the great scale was serious. Secretary Stim- 
son at once offered mediation, and reminded both gov- 
ernments that they had signed the Kellogg Peace Pact. 
Each government in turn declared its purpose not to 
make war. Japan heartily supported the efforts of 
the American Administration, and European govern- 
ments were not less cordial. Making for a peaceful 
solution is the practical fact that neither China nor 


Breaking 
With the 
Soviets 


Russia is in a position to gain anything by fighting. 
The Chinese have not attained the military prowess of 
the Japanese, and the Soviet Government had much 
more to lose than to gain by a war. The ultimate des- 
tiny of Manchuria is Chinese; first, because of the 
tremendous growth of Chinese population, and sec- 
ond, because the Chinese are no longer timid and sub- 
missive. Japan has substantial economic interests in 
Manchuria, but has given up all hope of extensive 
colonization, and renounces political ambition in that 
quarter. It would be to the advantage of the Chinese 
to extend the best possible treatment to Japanese busi- 
ness and investment. Wars sometimes happen through 
the massing of armed men on frontiers, even when the 
respective governments are not seriously intending to 
fight. The first step, doubtless, should have been the 
reinstatement of the Russian railway officials. If China 
follows good advice, such as she may obtain from 
Secretary Stimson with the concurrence of Japan, she 
will avoid a crisis and lose nothing in the long run. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BANK seems to 
have had its beginnings in the con- 
Bank? structive imagination of Mr. Owen D. 

: Young, although he would doubtless 
pass the credit along to a colleague. Somebody—we 
will say Mr. Young—saw it in prophetic vision rising 
in stately form above the horizon line, on a morning 
that gilded the clearing European skies. The dream 
will soon be realized in a solid fiscal institution, if 
angry men like Mr. Snowden do not call down storm 
clouds to darken the hopeful picture. Secretary Stim- 
son, supported by President Hoover and Secretary 
Mellon, has not thought it best that the Federal Re- 
serve System should be directly represented on the 
governing board of the Bank for International Settle- 
ment. But undoubtedly an association of American 
banking interests will participate; and our Reserve 
authorities can codperate with this new bank, just 
as they have repeatedly codperated with the heads 
of the Bank of England, the Bank of France, and the 
Bank of Germany. London financiers and British 
business interests will assuredly support the Mac- 
Donald Government in trying to secure the Interna- 
tional Bank for London. If it were to be located in a 
small neutral country, Holland would be perhaps 
more convenient on some accounts than Switzerland. 
Rumors were afloat that Snowden was planning to 
carry the Bank back to London with him, as a part 
of the bargain he was proposing to drive, with his 
so-called “Yorkshire” abruptness. It was, of course, a 
far-fetched notion that his criticism of one feature of 
the Young Plan was meant to result in a capture of the 
Bank as a consolation prize. The International Bank 
has possibilities so vast, however, that to secure it 
would do much to confirm London’s position as a 
banking center. 


Will London 
Secure the 


It Is FREQUENTLY SAID that one of the 
functions of the International Bank 
might be the storage in its vaults of 
certain amounts of gold that are, un- 
der existing customs, moved by trucks, trains, and 
ships from one country to another. World-trade, not 
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less than government and private finance, would 
doubtless learn to use the resources of the Interna- 
tional Bank in various ways. Apropos of banking 
and credit conditions in the United States, we may 
call attention to an article in our present number from 
the pen of Dr. David Friday, formerly president of 
the Michigan Agricultural College and a recognized 
student of financial and business conditions. The 
Federal Reserve Board, after a two-day session in 
Washington, attended by the Governors of the twelve 
Reserve Banks, announced on Thursday, August 9, an 
increase in the rediscount rate of the New York Re- 
serve Bank from 5 per cent. to 6 per cent. Dr. Friday 
presents many important facts and figures, from which 
he derives the conclusion that conditions did not jus- 
tify this action of the Reserve Board. These questions 
of bank policy are difficult for the average citizen to 
grasp, in their diverse bearings. In publishing Dr. 
Friday’s article, we are not necessarily supporting the 
views expressed by the author. Back of the decision 
of the Federal Reserve Board is vast experience, and 
a consensus of banking opinion so important that it 
can afford without sensitiveness to have its judgment 
criticised. 


ON THE DAY FOLLOWING the announce- 
? ment, the New York stock market 

exhibited its emotional complex by 

going frantic and throwing good secur- 
ities to the winds at any price offered. Many specula- 
tors lost money; and this made the Federal Reserve 
Board seem harsh, cold, and cruel. But on the very 
next day, in the short two-hour Saturday session, the 
stock market regained its optimism, and half of Fri- 
day’s average loss was recovered. After the calming 
influences of the more-or-less Puritan Sabbath that 
New York brokers observe, there dawned a brisk and 
high-spirited bull market in Wall Street on Monday. 
The brokers who had been so terribly routed on Friday 
were now too busy even to think unpleasant things 
about the Federal Reserve, much less to express them. 
The country is not subdued in its purpose to buy and 
sell securities. Its speculating—or investing ?—mood 
is not much affected, after the shock of a day or two, 
by any warnings or rate changes made in a paternal- 
istic spirit by the wise men of the Federal Reserve. 
Dr. Friday holds that the market trading serves the 
needs of industry and commerce for capital and credit. 
He further believes that the Federal Reserve Board 
is not trusting sufficiently to the gold supply for the 
support of existing demands for currency and credit 
and is trying, without convincing success, to substitute 
an artificial regulation based upon statistics that might 
be used to prove opposite conclusions. 


Stocks Break 
Then 
Recover 


Tue Farm Boarp has not been per- 
forming sensational stunts, but it has 
already created a new spirit of hope- 
fulness among the great agricultural 
interests of the United States. Its advice and moral 
support may prove to be more valuable than its ad- 
vances of money. It does not compete with the Agri- 
cultural Department, but codperates with it at all 
points. The Department’s fund of information on 
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crops and farm products of every kind would aston. 
ish the citizen who is not familiar with agricultural 
Statistics and research. Foundations have been well 
laid for unifying the marketing methods of producers, 
whether of wheat, live-stock, fruit, dairy products, 
cotton, or tobacco. The provision in the new law for 
a revolving fund of $500,000,000, to be loaned at 3% 
per cent. to farmer-owned codperative agencies, has 
naturally raised the question how this great sum is to 
be obtained. At present there is no prospect that 
Farm Board bonds will have to be issued. The 
Treasury will be able to advance money from time to 
time, and no special financing will be required. It is 
not so much the lack of available capital as the lack 
of codrdination and thorouglily capable management 
that has kept agriculture from lifting itself to the 
economic status of what we call “big business.” The 
Farm Board is not at the outset trying so hard to find 
people willing to borrow large sums of money as to 
put its finger on the difficulties here and there that 
stand in the way of efficiency. For several years, in 
this periodical, we have advocated the establishment 
of a Farm Board of high qualifications as the starting- 
point for agricultural relief. The tendency to an- 
ticipate the future, and to provide against every con- 
ceivable contingency, was responsible for the long de- 
lay in getting any kind of farm legislation adopted. 
If equalization fees or debenture subsidies are needed, 
the Farm Board’s experience will in due time afford a 
demonstration. Having been in existence only a few 
weeks, the Farm Board has already established con- 
tacts with representatives of almost every important 
group of agricultural producers, and is in touch with 
every part of the country. It gave zest to the annual 
session of the codperative interests meeting this year 
at Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Chairman Legge and 
other members of the board were present. 


On Avcust 8 the Farm Board an- 
nounced the making of its first loan. 
It appropriated the modest sum of 
$300,000, to be administered by the 
Florida Citrus Growers’ Exchange. This money, it 
was Officially stated, will be used immediately to equip 
certain citrus packing plants in Florida with heating 
and pre-cooling facilities to enable the growers to 
meet government regulations in controlling the Medi- 
teranean fruit fly and thus to get their crop of this 
year into the market. The Florida producers of 
oranges and grape fruit had within the past year or 
two been making rapid progress in the standardizing of 
their products and in the management of their market- 
ing. Under advice of the Farm Board they are now 
perfecting their codperative system, and they are 
promised further loans as may be needed. We are glad 
to be able to assure our readers that the prompt sup- 
port given to Florida by the Farm Board is not due 
to any overwhelming catastrophe. It is in the nature 
of the proverbial “stitch in time.” We have had 
enough of experience of pests—beetles and gypsy 
moths destroying trees in the East, the corn borer in 
the West, the boll weevil in the cotton fields—to 
know how important it is to begin eradication with the 
utmost promptness. 


Helping 
Florida 
Fruit-Growers 
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FoRTUNATELY FOR THE great citrus 
industry of Florida, the much adver- 

Def eats the tised Mediteranean fruit fly, that 

Fruit Fly made its heralded appearance in April 
of the present year, utterly failed in June and July to 
avail itself of the most favorable conditions for breed- 
ing and multiplying. On the contrary, it became so 
scarce that in Orange County, where it was first dis- 
covered, the most skilful eradicators—naturally aided 
by the whole population—did not succeed in finding a 
single specimen of the pest from the middle of June 
into the opening week of August, beyond which date 
our information does not extend as this paragraph 
is written. Another great citrus fruit area, Seminole 
County, which adjoins Orange, was similarly free from 
all traces of the fruit fly. The fear that this pest would 
spread throughout the South, attacking vegetables as 
well as citrus fruit, is now proved to be wholly un- 
founded. The people of Florida are wise in determin- 
ing to take no chances; and they will not abandon 
the vigilant efforts that have been set on foot to pre- 
vent the spread of the fruit fly in future seasons. 
Meanwhile, nothing could be further from the truth 
than the fantastic notion that the Florida fruit in- 
dustry is in dire peril. The people of the United 
States have a growing appetite for oranges, grape fruit, 
and other healthful and delicious products of Florida, 
California, and our southern coastal belt. With the 
improved marketing conditions that are now to be pro- 
vided, through private as well as public agencies, the 
prospects are better today than ever before for the 
fruit-grower who does not allow false alarms to dis- 
courage him. 


Florida 


ONE OF THE MOST SERIOUS pests that 
Cattle has retarded southern rural prosperity 
, has been the cattle tick. Most peo- 
Tick . . 
ple whose interests are not in any 
way involved have little idea of the nature and extent 
of the ravages of the fever-causing boophilus annu- 
latus. Under the united efforts of the Agricultural De- 
partment, the state governments, and the private 
owners of beef and dairy cattle, the slow and painful 
work of tick eradication, and the lifting of quaran- 
tines, county by county, has been going on for two or 
three decades, at a cost of scores of millions of dol- 
lars. Fifteen states were involved, eight of them in 
toto and seven in part. When this work began, 25,- 
000,000 animals were in need of periodic treatment to 
tender them immune from the tick fever. About 
1000 counties of the South were quarantined ; that is 
to say, cattle from those counties could not be driven 
or shipped across locality lines. One hundred thou- 
sand great dipping vats were needed to furnish a con- 
venient method of applying the arsenical solution that 
was found cheaper and better than treating individual 
animals with crude petroleum by manual application. 
Science and organization are now overcoming this 
pest, even as in other directions they are helping the 
farmer fight his battles. It is precisely because the 
forces of agriculture and science are so greatly im- 
Proving the conditions of production that the farmer 
ls at last ready for the large-scale marketing program 
that the Farm Board is sponsoring. 


The Vanishing 


Fm a WE ARE PUBLISHING in this number a 
Out of Cattle well-informed and timely account by 
Quarantine Mr. Bryan Mack of the progress of 
Oklahoma—that new state of varied 
resources and vigorous American population. There is 
an accompanying article upon the evolution of Okla- 
homa as a center of the petroleum industry. There is 
one further bit of news about Oklahoma, however, 
that the editor of this periodical (with a strong fel- 
low-feeling for farmers) has discovered for himself. 
On the first of last December all the counties of Okla- 
homa were declared free of the cattle tick, and the 
federal quarantine was lifted “after a strenuous strug- 
gle lasting twenty-two years.” Mr. L. J. Allen tells 
the story in the new Year Book of the Department of 
Agriculture. This is the kind of war we like to read 
about. County by county the quarantine was removed, 
until last year there remained only a small area in- 
volving parts of four counties. When the tick was 
prevalent, it was not worth while to introduce val- 
uable strains of stock. But that period is past, and 
Oklahoma’s investment of millions in eradication work 
is already bringing rich rewards. Within a recent 
period of five or six years, the average production of 
milk per cow in that state increased by 50 per cent., 
while growth in the quality and numbers of beef cattle 
has been noteworthy. 


A State OKLAHOMA IS REMARKABLE in the fact 
Pree i ee that its soil and climate are suited to 
Eecostilen the standard crops alike of the North 
and the South. Of all the Southern 
states, Oklahoma is exceeded by Texas alone in the pro- 
duction of cotton. Its cotton crop surpasses those of 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, South Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, and Tennessee. But at the very same 
time, Oklahoma is producing about sixty million bush- 
els of wheat per annum, ranking fifth among the forty- 
eight states, with Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
and Montana as the four leaders. In production of 
corn, Oklahoma is twelfth of the forty-eight states, 
with about seventy million bushels per annum. In 
those special varieties of the corn tribe known as 
“sorghums,” Oklahoma produces thirty million bushels, 
with Texas alone outranking her and Kansas somewhat 
behind. Peaches and other fruits flourish in Okla- 
homa, and standard vegetables—potatoes and sweet 
potatoes for example—can be produced to the extent 
of available market demands. With these farm and 
livestock interests, and with proper conservation of 
such great resources as petroleum and natural gas, a 
period of almost incalculable prosperity lies ahead of 
the energetic and well-educated children of the pio- 
neers who rushed into Oklahoma from all parts of-the 
West not many years ago. 


IN THE IMMENSE DOMAIN of Texas, 
the Boll there has been an epic struggle against 
a the most famous of all agricultural 
Weevil pests—the boll weevil. Texas has 
more than one-third of all the cotton acreage of the 
country. With an annual production averaging more 
than five million bales, Texas could not afford to sur- 
render her cotton fields to an insect invasion from the 


Texas and 
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farther side of the Rio Grande. In a great variety 
of ingenious ways, the boll weevil is outwitted by the 
cotton grower, under scientific counsel. A newer de- 
vice that has proved efficient and economical is the 
dusting of cotton fields with calcium arsenate by 
means of airplanes. From a small experiment at first, 
hundreds of thousands of acres are new subjected to 
this form of anti-weevil protection. Incidentally, 
the spread of the boll weevil has taught the South 
the necessity of raising more corn and feeding more 
hogs and cattle. It has thus had the result of adding 
some impetus to the stubborn fight against the cattle 
tick. To be gaining the victory over two such per- 
sistent and destructive enemies at the same time, is 
well worthy of record as among the major events of 
history. Civilized mankind will find enough oppor- 
tunity for the kind of struggle that makes men strong 
and self-reliant, without future violations of the 
Kellogg Peace Pact. 


WHILE THE BATTLE OF SCIENCE against 
the insect foes of agriculture is sav- 
ing values that run into the hundreds 
of millions of dollars, the engineers 
are waging other battles that will be no less profitable 
in their conquests. Dr. Elwood Mead, head of the 
Reclamation Bureau, is an engineer who can state facts 
in terms of human welfare. In these pages last month 
we promised an article from his pen on Boulder Dam. 
It appears in this number, and it is the most illumin- 
ating story of the significance of that enterprise, based 
upon a compact among seven Western states, that 
has ever been presented. Boulder Dam will do more 
for our arid Southwest than engineering works on 
the Nile have done for Egypt and the Sudan. Eastern 
taxpayers need not worry about the cost, inasmuch as 
Western users of power and light will pay all the bills. 
Within a quarter-century, the results will be equal in 
magnitude to the establishment of a new nation of 
more than average population and wealth. Engineers 
who are working at the problems of flood control in the 
Mississippi Valley are also engaged in what will be 
equivalent to the making of safe homes for millions 
of people; and these elaborate undertakings will di- 
rectly or indirectly pay their own way. Throughout 
the South, especially in the Atlantic seaboard states, 
the harnessing of streams descending from the Appa- 
lachian highlands is lifting old commonwealths out of 
stagnation and poverty. The power companies, cre- 
ating a new industrial civilization, are doing infinitely 
more for the well-being of populations, both rural and 
urban, than could be done by a whole army of labor 
agitators from the North. Further power development 
on -the St. Lawrence and within the watershed of the 
Great Lakes will lighten the burdens of millions of 
housewives, farmers, and factory workers, and will ad- 
vance standards of living regardless of political control. 


Engineers 
Making New 
Conquests 


ALL THESE GENUINE SPHERES Of social 
progress make the strivings of party 
politics seem rather trivial. Fortu- 
nately, we do not take our partisanship 
as bitterly as in former times. In Virginia a campaign 
is in progress for the governorship, most other states 


Politics 
in an Off 
Year 


.of the Board of Aldermen. 
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electing their chief officers in the even years. In the 
primary elections, the Democrats nominated for Goy. 
ernor a professor of law and political science at the 
College of William and Mary, Hon. John Garland 
Pollard. Mr. Pollard has served in responsible posts 
at Washington, and is a gentleman of the highest char. 
acter and most ample qualifications. His opponent js 
also a professor, a younger man of energy and reputa. 
tion, Dr. William M. Brown of Washington and Lee 
University. Dr. Brown has the joint support of the 
anti-Smith Democrats who supported Mr. Hoover last 
year and the Republican state organization. Professor 
Pollard kept his Democratic regularity, while Dr, 
Brown stepped out and helped carry the state for 
President Hoover. Both candidates are regarded as 
wholly out of sympathy with the “wet” views of Gov. 
ernor Smith and Mr. Raskob. The tendency in the 
local affairs of Virginia is to support regular Demo. 
cratic tickets. Mr. Pollard’s election would by no 
means signify regret on the part of voters that they 
had defeated the Smith electoral ticket last year. Dil- 
ly-dallying about the tariff affords the Democrats an 
opportunity to spread party propaganda from their 
headquarters at Washington. An astute manager, 
chosen by Mr. Raskob, is giving the Republicans some 
anxiety. This gentleman is Mr. Jouett Shouse, of 
West Virginia, who knows how to pull the publicity 
strings in a skilful and entirely legitimate manner. Too 
much reaction from stubborn efforts to boost general 
tariff rates will throw the pending Hawley-Smoot bill 
over into the regular session of Congress beginning in 
December. The consequences might be Democratic 
success in the choice of the Seventy-second Congress 
next year. Meanwhile, a Democratic victory in Vir- 
ginia just now might serve as a wholesome warning to 
the Republican builders of a higher tariff wall. 


AS WE REMARKED IN THESE PAGES last 
month, the metropolis of the country 
needs a City Manager. General Har- 
bord presided at the Republican con- 
vention, and said amusing but unpleasant things about 
Mayor Walker, who is running on the Tammany ticket 
for a second term. General Harbord himself is the 
type of man New York City ought to have as the head 
of its corporate affairs, under a new form of charter. 
There was hope that Mrs. Ruth Pratt would receive 
and accept the Republican nomination. She is now in 
Congress, and would not run for the mayoralty unless 
the party invitation came to her with unanimity. 
Meanwhile, a brilliant and dashing member of Con- 
gress who has long been a political free-lance received 
the Republican designation. The Hon. Fiorello 
LaGuardia is of Italian origin, but is aggressively 
American. As an aviation officer in the Great War, 
he earned fame and received decorations. Two other 
places in the city government are filled by election on 
general ticket—the comptrollership and the presidency 
A financier of excellent 
standing, Mr. Harold G. Aron is the Republican choice 
for the financial office, and Mr. Bird S. Coler, who has 
had a long and honorable career in municipal affairs, 
is candidate for the Aldermanic Board. The fusion 
ticket is non-partisan and fairly satisfactory. 


New York’s 
Mayorality 
Campaign 





cA Record of Current Events 


From JuLy 14 To Aucust 13, 1929 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


July 15.—The Farm Board meets for the first time; Presi- 
dent Hoover warns agriculture not to expect economic resto- 
ration overnight, but rather a solid and lasting organization. 

July 16—Alexander Legge, chairman of the new Farm 
Board, announces that building up farm codperatives has been 
determined as the first policy of the Board. 

Modification of state prohibition laws so that they could 
be reasonably enforced, vigorous state enforcement against 
local violations, and federal enforcement against manufacture, 
importation, and interstate shipment of liquor are suggested 
by George W. Wickersham, chairman of President Hoover’s 
law enforcement commission, in a letter to the Conference 
of Governors. 

July 23—United States Army and Navy expenditures con- 
stitute the largest military budget of any nation in the world 
today, declares President Hoover; he will seek to cut Army 
expenses, in the hope that this and naval reductions through 
international agreement will permit tax reduction. 

July 25.—It becomes known that Sen. Walter E. Edge has 
been chosen Ambassador to France, though President Hoover 
witholds formal announcement. 

July 26—The new Federal Farm Board, meeting in 
Chicago, proposes a $20,000,000 grain marketing corporation 
to be formed by farm pools and codperatives; it is regarded 
as the first step in a long-time program for stabilizing grain 
markets and developing agriculture. 

August 6.—Virginia’s Democratic primary results in the 
nomination, for Governor, of John Garland Pollard. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 

July 21—By 300 to 292 the French Chamber of Deputies 
votes the government measure for war debt payments to the 
United States and Great Britain without reservations; de- 
bates make it clear, however, that France holds its payments 
contingent on receipt of reparations payments from Germany. 

July 25.—Pope Pius XI. emerges from the Vatican in a 
brilliant procession to take over the territory ceded to him 
by the Italian Government; it is the first time since the fall 
of the papal states in 1870 that a pope has left the Vatican. 

July 27—The resignation of Premier Raymond Poincaré 
of France, prompted by ill health and the completion of his 
financial tasks, is accepted; Foreign Minister Aristide Briand 
is called to form a cabinet. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


July 14.—A three-day ultimatum, demanding retraction of 
China’s action in taking over the Russian-owned Chinese 
Fastern Railway in Manchuria is delivered by the Soviet 
Government to the Chinese Chargé d’Affaires in Moscow. 

July 16.—The Nationalist Goverriment of China replies 
to the Soviet ultimatum that a plenipotentiary was leaving 
to discuss all matters pending between the two governments; 
it ls demanded that all Chinese imprisoned in Russia be re- 
leased, and that Chinese in Russia be protected. 

July 17.—Soviet Russia breaks diplomatic relations with 
China in the dispute over the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

July 18.—Troops are massed on the Siberian-Manchurian 
frontier by Russia and China; Harbin is under martial law. 

July 20.—Secretary of State Stimson reminds China and 
Russia that as signers of the Kellogg Pact both are pledged 
to settle their dispute by peaceful means. 

July 22—China and Russia formally assure Secretary of 
State Stimson that they intend to abide by the Kellogg Pact, 
and have no intention of resorting to war. 

July 24.—Before the representatives of forty-three nations 
and high government officials, President Hoover proclaims the 
ellogg Pact for renouncing war and settling international 
disputes by peaceful means in effect. 

Prime Minister MacDonald announces in Parliament. that 


work on two cruisers, two submarines, a submarine depot 
ship, has been suspended and dockyard work slowed down; 
a few hours later President Hoover announces that work on 
three cruisers scheduled to be laid down this fall was halted 
pending naval arms negotiations. 

August 1+—A British demand for guarantee on debts and 
propaganda ends the attempt to reéstablish diplomatic rela- 
tions with Russia. 

August 6.—Twelve nations are represented at a conference 
at The Hague to determine how the Young Plan for German 
reparations shall be applied; Britain’s new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Philip Snowden, severely criticizes the plan as 
unfair to England. 

August 8.—Philip Snowden, British representative at The 
Hague Conference, threatens to prevent acceptance of the 
Young Plan unless concessions to England are granted. 

August 13.—Philip Snowden consents to negotiation of his 
demands at The Hague, lessening the danger that the Young 
Plan will not be accepted. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


July 15.—Ninety-nine American business men begin a four- 
week tour of Russia’s industrial centers; it is the first Ameri- 
can trade delegation to visit the Bolshevists. 

July 22.—A new transatlantic record of 4 days 17 hours 
42 minutes from Cherbourg to New York is set on the 
maiden voyage of the German liner Bremen. 

July 28.—Armed convicts riot in Auburn Prison, New York; 
four prisoners escape, two are killed and eleven wounded. 

500,000 Lancashire cotton mill workers go on strike in 
England rather than accept 1242 per cent. wage cut. 

July 30.—A new endurance flight record of more than 420 
hours is made at St. Louis by D. Jackson and F. O’Brine; 
the previous record was 247 hours. 

August 1—A riot of 3700 convicts at Leavenworth Prison 
results in one death and many injuries. 

August 2.—A National Codperative Council, with represen- 
tatives of the principal agricultural commodities, is formed at 
the Baton Rouge meeting of the American Institute of Co- 
operation; C. O. Moser of Dallas, cotton grower, is chosen 
president. 

August 4.—The airship Graf Zeppelin lands at Lakehurst, 
N. J., after a second voyage from Germany. 

August 8—The Graf Zeppelin starts eastward on world 
flight from Lakehurst. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York raises rediscount 
rate from 5 per cent. to 6 per cent., highest level since post- 
war reconstruction period, to curb speculation. 

August 11—Formation of a $50,000,000 national codpera- 
tion association for fruit and vegetable growers is announced. 


OBITUARY 


July 17.—Frederick S. de Lautour Booth-Tucker, Commis- 
sioner and prominent leader of the Salvation Army, 76. 

July 24.—Leslie J. Steele, Representative from Georgia, 
60. . . .John Burchard Fine, prominent educator and head of 
Princeton Preparatory School, 66. 

August 1—Sir Drummond Drummond Fraser, British 
banker, 62. . . .Gregers W. W. Gram, international lawyer 
and arbitrator, former Norwegian Minister of State, 83. 

August 3——Emile Berliner, inventor of the disk phono- 
graph record and the gramophone, 78. . . .James H. Hawley, 
Governor of Idaho 1911-13, 82. . . .Thorstein B. Veblen, 
professor of economics and author, 72. 

August 5.—Millicent Fawcett, a pioneer in the suffragist 
movement in England, 82. ° 

August 6.—Karl Aver, German inventor of the incandes- 
cent gas mantle, 71. 

August 7.—Victor L. Berger, Socialist leader and former 
Representative in Congress from Wisconsin, 69. 
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artoons at Home and Abroad 


Federal Reserve ® Tariff ® Uncle Sam in Europe’s Eyes 
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DON’T LET ME HAVE TO SPEAK TO 
YOU AGAIN | | 
By Darling, in the Register (Des Moines) mil lt 
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STILL TICKING FOR THE BIG 
OPERATOR 
By Weed, in the Evening World (New York) 
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(Center) LOST IN THE WILDERNESS 
By Talburt, in the Telegram (New York) THE PLIGHT OF A TARIFF-MAKER By Enright, in the World (New York) 
By Marcus, in the Times (New York) 


AIN’T WE GOT FUN 
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Current History in Cartoons 
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FOURTEEN BLACK SPOTS 


These are the fourteen points of President Wilson’s 
peace proposal of 1918. Mr. Hoover wonders how 


he may get rid of the spots. 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 





A cartoon that appeared on July 14, the French national holiday. 
present-day Bastille are Uncle Sam’s money vaults. 


THE NEW BASTILLE 


The walls of this 
The storming party is composed of 
wounded French veterans of Verdun. 


From Le Rire (Paris) 
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Uncle Sam (to the League of Nations): 


From I! 420 (Florence, Italy) 


AMERICA’S IDEA OF NAVAL DISARMAMENT 


“Disarmament should be a gradual process. 
Every nation should scrap a cruiser whenever I launch one.” 
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PREMIER MacDONALD VISITS AMERICA 


President Hoover (in naval conference): “Mr. Mac- 
Donald of London? Show him into the peace room.” 


From Simplicissimus (Munich, Germany) 


























ete GULLIVERS UP-TO-DATE 
he Lilliputians wear the uniforms of naval officers and men, and they 





Seem to have the British Premier and the American President securely 


bound with something more substantial than red tape. 
From John Bull (London) 











“Why can’t them folks in Europe live 
us Amurricans?” 
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ceable among themselves like 
enate are conversing. Canada, 





Uncle Sam and the 


Argentina, and Cuba are looking into the muzzle of the tariff gun. 


From the Evening Standard (London) 
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THE STATES OF EUROPE SHOULD PRESENT A UNITED FRONT 
From IJ/ 420 (Florence, Italy) 


This Italian paper presumably takes its cue from a proposal by Premier Briand of 
France for a United States of Europe. 














BATHING IN GERMAN GOLD 


“Our children, and our children’s children, will have to 
toil for years to allow the greedy Allied nations to wallow 
in German millions.” 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 


he Young Plan for German reparations; the 
ratification by the French Parliament of the 
agreement for paying war debts to the United 
States; the pending tariff measure at Washington 
and our cruiser-building plans—all these furnish 
new excuses for the cartoonists of all Europe 
to express unfavorable opinions of Uncle Sam. 

















THE MEETING OF HOOVER AND MacDONALD 
“Come, let us shake hands!” 
From Guerin Meschino (Milan, Italy) 
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THE KELLOGG BABY STAGES A HOLD-UP ignition 
From the Evening Times (Glasgow, Scotland) UNCLE SAM’S NEW SKYSCRAPER 


“ 2. s, bY Pid 
On July 2 Secretary Stimson reminded Russia and China that both were pledged to A bit steep, isn’t it? 
settle by peaceful means their dispute over the Chinese Eastern Railway. From the Evening News (London) 





Lower Manhattan as seen from 
Brooklyn Bridge. 





Photographs from 
Ewing Galloway 


New York~a Never Finished City 


HE city of New York belongs to the nation, quite as much as 

does the capital city of Washington. It is a business center, 

a tourist attraction, a topic of conversation. But even the New 

Yorker does not really know his city, and these pictures will be as 
interesting to him as to the resident of Maine or California 
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FOUR MILES NORTH OF THE OLD SKYSCRAPER DISTRICT 


> visitor who steps out of the Grand Central terminal finds himself within the proverbial stone’s throw of three of New York’s four buildings 
b ag more than fifty stories high. Not one of them was there three years ago. In the picture at the left is the Chanin Tower, 56 stories, 
man in the street sees it. At the right is the huge building erected over the underground tracks of the New York Central Railroad. 
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Photograph at lower left @ Underwood. Others from Ewing Galloway 


WHERE PARKS PERMIT UNOBSTRUCTED VIEWS OF ARCHITECTURAL SPLENDOR 


The sightseer as well as the photographer hails with delight such rare points of vantage. Both the upper pictures show Bryant Park, in ber 

rear of the Public Library; at the left, the low buildings in the distance are to make way for another skyscraper; at the right is the gold-crowne 

American Radiator Building and a 58-story structure on Fifth Avenue at 40th Street. In the picture at the lower left is the New York er 

Insurance Building, completed last year, occupying the site of the famous Madison Square Garden. It extends a full block in each direction, an 

is probably the finest example of the new set-back type of architecture now required for all tall buildings. In the picture at the lower right 1s the 

cathedral-like 60-story Woolworth Tower, which still dominates City Hall Park though the Transportation Building detracts from its former lonely 
splendor. In the foreground is the City Hall. The triangular structure is the old Post-Office, soon to be demolished. 





New York—a Never Finished City 
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Photograph at upper left from Levick. Others from Ewing Galloway Woodcuts by Gan Kolski 


FIVE YEARS AGO THESE TALL BUILDINGS WERE NOT THERE 


At the top are two views from Central Park. The one at the left looks toward Fifth Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street, where the Plaza Hotel long 
ymbolized the aristocratic atmosphere of the district. The newer and taller hotels are the Sherry-Netherland, with its 48-story tower, and the 
avoy-Plaza. At the lower left is a view of the congested canyon of the new wholesale clothing manufacturing center, looking north on Seventh 
pra from Thirty-fourth Street. Here is one of the greatest transformations that any city has ever witnessed, for it was less than ten years 
hs that the garment trades began to move from Fifth Avenue toward Seventh Avenue, then quite dilapidated and filled with the sort of building 
= in the foreground. The picture at the lower right shows the Times Building in the distance, the Paramount Theater Building in the center. 
nd the Astor Hotel in the corner. This is Times quare, where Broadway crosses Seventh Avenue, the hub of America’s amusements, mainly 
devoted to theaters, Its electrical display at night has earned for this district the nickname Great White Way. 
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“Were one to study figures 
of population only an ap- 
palling situation exists in 
Manhattan, the principal 
borough of New York City. 
It has already begun to de- 
cline, materially, in popula- 
tion. The peak was reached 
in 1910, though the falling- 
off was not perceptible for 
ten years thereafter. There 
were 2,330,000 persons liv- 
ing in Manhattan in 1910, 
while the present estimate is 
1,752,000. Thus, 578,000 
residents have moved away 
—a number exceeding the 
population of any one of 
eleven of the states. They 
have not, however, gone far. 
Most of them have crossed 
the river to Brooklyn, where 
the population has doubled 
in the same period, from 
1,166,582 in 1910 to 2,308,- 
000 in the present year. 
The reason for this migra- 
tion is discoverable in the 
picture at the right, which 
spreads across both pages. 
Dwellings and tenement 
houses are giving way, over 
areas miles square, to the 
apparently unsatisfiable de- 
mand for office buildings. 


* SEEN 




















© Wm. Frange 


THE SKYLINE OF LOWER MANHATTAN, THE FINANCIAL DISTRICT, FROM THREE TO FOUR MILES 





New York—a Never Finished City 
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Woodcuts by Gan Kolski 


he picture at the left, 
Spreading across both pages, 
is a single snapshot of the 
midtown skyscraper district 
which has come into being 
within the last eight years. 
The photographer was in an 
airplane. Examining first the 
left half, on the opposite 
page, and starting at the 
top, one may recognize the 
Sherry-Netherland and Ritz 
Hotel towers. Slightly be- 
low and to the right are the 
twin spires of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. Still farther to 
the right and almost half- 
way down is the tower of 
the Times Building. Turn- 
ing now to the section of the 
picture on this page, we see 
the Chanin and Mercantile 
towers in the upper right, 
the roof of the Public 
Library in the upper center, 
and the new buildings of the 
garment-manufacturing dis- 
trict in the lower half of the 
picture. Lower Manhattan 
continues to produce nota- 
ble additions to its famous 
skyline, but this mid-town 
section represents a verita- 
ble transformation. 
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SOUTH OF THE UPTOWN SKYSCRAPER DISTRICT, PICTURED ACROSS THE TOP OF THESE PAGES 





onquering the Colorado 


Boulder Dam—Symbol of the Epic Conquest of the Southwest 


By ELWOOD MEAD 


Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation 


the Colorado River brings the melted snows of the 

loftiest summits of the main range of the Rockies. 

It carries the clear, cold water of the Green River 
morainal lakes into a region of lonesome brown deserts 
and to homes which under irrigation are made beauti- 
ful by a tropical opulence of fruit and foliage. 

This water, symbol of motion, life, and change, is 
the key to the future of the Southwest. It is needed 
to develop mineral riches of southern Nevada, to irri- 
gate the fertile unpeopled mesa lands of western Ari- 
zona, and to give to cities like Los Angeles and San 
Diego in California the water essential to their growth. 

Without regulation and control, the river has com- 
paratively little value. When the snows are melting 
it is turbulent and destructive; when they are gone it 
shrinks to a shadow of what it was a few months be- 
fore. In its highest stages it carries water enough 
to irrigate a million acres of land in a single day; at 
its lowest recorded flow it will do little more than wet 
the bottoms of canals already built. Although the 
limits of profitable development of the unregulated 
river have been reached, if its floods are stored and 
released to meet the needs of agriculture, to light cities 
and turn the wheels of factories, it will feed and clothe 
ten million more people than now live there. 

When President Coolidge signed the Boulder Dam 
bill on the 21st of 


[= THE HOTTEST and driest part of this country 


that this bill embodied about every problem of recla. 
mation and its discussion started an evolution of ideas 
and methods that is still going on. 

The pioneer idea of development was for each man 
to look out for himself and let the devil take the hind. 
most. Individuals and companies claimed rivers, and 
dug canals to divert them, without thinking what 
others were doing above or below on the same stream, 
We have reached the end of that kind of unrelated 
action. It has already brought contests in the courts 
between states, and bitterness of feeling between com- 
munities. Boulder Dam and its great related works 
are to be built by the federal government under a 
water-right compact framed by representatives of the 
seven states of the river’s watershed and ratified by 
the legislatures of six of those states. It has enlisted 
the codperation of the nation, states, cities, irrigation 
districts, and important hydroelectric corporations. 

To harness this river requires a dam 700 feet high, 
nearly twice the height of any now in existence. 
Above this dam will be a lake 100 miles long and 
nearly 600 feet deep. The lake will have a surface 
area of 140,000 acres and will hold 26,000,000 acre- 
feet of water, enough to cover the State of Kentucky 
one foot deep. It will not only be the largest artificial 
reservoir in this country but it will have ten times the 
capacity of the Elephant Butte reservoir, which is now 
the largest. The 





last December, he 
ended an epic 
struggle in Con- 
gress which had 
lasted eight years. 
It had taken Con- 
gress that long to 
decide how the 
Colorado should be 
regulated and who 
should do it. He 
also began a new 
era in the reclama- 
tion of the arid 
West and the har- 
nessing of its rivers 
for that service. 
The prolonged 
discussions in Con- 
gress, and the 
months given to 
hearings by com- 
mittees, were due 
largely to the fact 
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HOW BOULDER DAM WILL LOOK WHEN COMPLETED 


The concrete barrier to be erected across the Colorado River between the canyon walls 
will create a lake 100 miles long and 600 feet 
for drinking, for irrigation, and for power. 


power plant will 
generate 1,000,000 
horsepower, equal 
to all those of Ni- 
agara. The All 
American Canal, 
which will be 200 
feet wide on the 
bottom and 20 feet 
deep, will carry 
water enough to ir- 
rigate nearly one 
hundred thousand 
acres in a single 
day. The mere 
statement of these 
dimensions grips 
the imagination. It 
has aroused an in- 
terest that is 
worldwide. 

The first concep- 
tion of the bill was 


deep—preventing floods and storing water simple. It grew as 
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the Southwest grew. Its au- 
thors, Senator Hiram John- 
son and Congressman Phil 
Swing of California, know 
the region with which it 
deals. They had suffered 
with the 60,000 people who 








acre-feet of silt carried down 
each year from the eroded 
lands above is being de- 
posited along or below the 
levee. Each year these pro- 
tective works have to be 
raised. Each year their main- 


have homes in Imperial Val- 
ley, because it was the home 
of Congressman Swing. They 
had seen those people live 


THE AUTHOR AND HIS PARTY INSPECT THE SITE 


The smaller picture shows the airplane Rio Grande used by the 

inspection party, with Dr. Mead fourth from the right in the group 

and Mr. Walter, the chief engineer, second from the left. Above 

is an airplane view of Black Canyon, an official photograph made 

by the U. S. Army Air Corps. Nevada lies at the left of the 
Colorado River and Arizona at the right. 


tenance becomes more diffi- 
cult and costly. Each year 
it becomes plainer that some 
other means of protecting 


for a year with the Colorado 

River flooding their farms and destroying their homes, 
and raising the level of Salton Sea to submerge them. 
They knew that a far worse inundation might come 
any year in the future. 

This tragic situation, this sword of Damocles hang- 
Ing over a whole community, is due to the unique 
Seography of the region. Imperial Valley is a basin 
not only below sea level but 300 feet below in the deep- 
est part. The turbulent, destructive river flows along 
the western and southern rim of the basin, its banks 
formed of easily eroded silt. The river is kept out by 
a levee maintained by the irrigators at a heavy yearly 
Cost, paid with the disheartening knowledge that pro- 
tection is not only uncertain but temporary. The bed 
of the river is steadily rising. The hundred thousand 


these homes must be pro- 
vided, and soon, if these rich farms are not to be sub- 
merged and destroyed. 

It can be provided in one way only. That is by 
building a reservoir large enough to hold any flood and 
large enough to hold back for centuries the silt that 
is now building up the river channel. Such a reser- 
voir cannot be built by the harassed settlers in the 
valley. They are borrowing the money to maintain 
the levees, and are being refused loans by the Fed- 
eral Land Bank. 

When Swing and Johnson introduced their first bill, 
Congress was the only source which could provide the 
needed money. The problem was, moreover, one that 
needed the attention of the federal government be- 
cause of the international relations involved. For 1600 
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miles the Colorado is an American river. Then it 
crosses our southern boundary and for 100 miles is a 
Mexican river. Only Congress could deal with issues 
created by building a reservoir large enough to hold 
the entire flow of the river for a year and a half, with 
deliveries along the stream below dependent on the de- 
cisions of those controlling the gates of the dam. 

But if Congress provided the money it was disposed 
to require repayment, and on this issue power came 
into the picture. Los Angeles now uses nearly a half 
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ing on these rights gave little thought to what woul 
be the ultimate result of this enlarged use. 

But when a dam was proposed which would holj 
back the entire flow of the river for a year and a half 
and a power plant was planned that would utilize all 
the water that the river carried, irrigators and power 
owners throughout the watershed awoke to what 
would be its influence on the future development of 
their section. If this dam were built without any 
agreement as to the respective rights in the river of 
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é HOW BOULDER DAM WILL BE BUILT 
In the center is shown the site of the dam. During construction temporary dams will be built above and below it, and the water carried past 


in the diversion tunnels indicated. 


water as the average flow of the Mississippi at St. Louis. 


The upper temporary dam will make a lake twenty miles long, and the four tunnels will carry as much 
After completion the lower part of the outer tunnels will carry off excess water from 


the dam, and the inner ones will bring water to the power houses. 


million horsepower, and the whole Southwest is grow- 
ing like Jonah’s gourd. Cheap power is needed in the 
coast cities of southern California to pump water to 
mesas bordering the river and develop the mineral 
resources of southern Nevada and western Arizona. 
The great lake and Boulder Dam will provide this 
cheap power for the Southwest, and will go far to pay 
the costs of the gigantic works soon to rise in the 
gloomy depths of Black Canyon. In writing the bill 
to meet these new conditions, Secretary Work of the 
Interior Department and Secretary Hoover of the De- 
partment of Commerce codperated with its authors 
and rendered to the West a very valuable service. 


Water Rights of the Seven States 


ae THE PROBLEMS of power had been solved an- 
other acute issue had arisen. Irrigation laws and 
practices in the past had dealt with each irrigation 
enterprise as a single project having no relation to 
other projects on the same river, above or below. 
When the Boulder Dam bill was introduced in Con- 
gress, there were 200 diversions in‘ Wyoming from 


tributaries of the Colorado. The owners of these 
canals had given little thought to what was taking 
place farther down stream. The federal government 
had built two reclamation projects. in Colorado and 
one in California and Arizona, and there were hun- 
dreds of other diversions from the main stream and 
its tributaries. Imperial Valley had claimed the right 
to divert 10,000 cubic feet a second and was already 
diverting more than half of this. The people depend- 


the different states, it would establish—under the doc- 
trine of priority of appropriation, which prevails in 
the West—a right to all the unappropriated water of 
the stream, and would make future development in 
all the states subject to its domination. 

This prospect did not appeal to the upper states. 
Utah, Wyoming, and Colorado objected and asked that 
some action be taken that would allot to each state 
some definite share of this indispensable water. Out 
of this grew the Colorado Compact, which dedicates 
for all time a part of the flow of this river to each 
state and thus safeguards the future of localities now 
unpeopled and undeveloped and where future uses are 
not definitely known. This was a new doctrine o 
public control, and it took Congress and the people 
some time to understand and accept its far-reaching 
significance. The compact was framed by represet- 
tatives of the seven states, who met at Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. The meeting was presided over by Herbert 
Hoover, who represented the United States. 

Records of the river flow seemed to show an avél- 
age yearly discharge of 16,000,000 acre-feet of water. 
Seven million five hundred thousand acre-feet wert 
allocated to the four upper states, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, and New Mexico. Eight million five hundred thot 
sand acre-feet went to the three lower states, Nevada, 
Arizona, and California. All the state representativé 
at Santa Fe signed the compact, as did Mr. Hoover. 
However, it was required to be ratified by each state 
and the federal government. Six of the seven statés 
have since ratified. Arizona has not. Because of this, 
the act provided that it should not become effective for 
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Conquering the Colorado 


six months and until proclaimed a law by the 
President. Proclamation was issued by Presi- 
dent Hoover on June 25, and the act is now a law. 
Discussions of the compact have confused people 
outside the arid region. One anxious inquirer 
wrote that he had been reading of a dam that 
covered seven states. “Some dam,” he said, and he 
wanted a picture. It will be “some” dam indeed ; 
but it is in meeting the economic needs of these 
seven southwestern states rather than in pictorial 
possibilities that this dam will be impressive. 


Marvelous Growth of the Southwest 


Cas THIS LEGISLATION was being debated 
in Congress, the Southwest was growing at 
arate that was creating water problems of a new 
and hitherto unthought-of character. Crops re- 
quired by the whole country, but which can be 
grown only there, add to the rewards of its agri- 
culture. A climate which gives to outdoor life an 
unsurpassed healthfulness and charm stimulates 
the desire of people to go there to live. As a re- 
sult Phoenix, Arizona, has become a winter re- 
sort which supports several million-dollar hotels. 
The Salt River irrigation project grows crops 
worth $26,000,000 a year. Imperial and Coach- 
ella Valleys in California have extended their 
date groves, citrus orchards, and vineyards until 
more water is an imperative need. In the last 
nine years the population of San Diego has grown 
from 80,000 to 165,000, or more than doubled. 
Since Boulder Dam became a live issue, the 
population of Los Angeles has grown from half a 
. million to one million three hundred thousand. 
It has increased since this was written. 

Similar growth had taken place in scores of 
cities and towns in the coast counties. Each year 
more acres are planted to orchards and vineyards, 
more beautiful homes are built, more factories 
are operated, more tons of freight are carried on 
the railroads, and more ships loaded with manu- 
factures and raw materials leave its harbors. 
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THE SEVEN STATES OF THE COLORADO RIVER BASIN 


Black Canyon, site of Boulder Dam, is here seen in relation to many other irri- 


gation and power projects. 


The Southwest has therefore begun to realize that 
the limits of its water supply have been reached or will 





A THE COLORADO RIVER WHERE IT RACES THROUGH BLAC 
700-foot dam here would create a lake large pes Be hold back the entire flow of the river for a year 
and a 


K CANYON 


be in the near future; that 
if this section is to continue 
to grow it must have an 
enormous increase in avail- 
able water, and that the 
Colorado is the only place 
from which water can be 
obtained. It can come only 
from stored water, because 
the low water flow of the 
unregulated river is already 
in use. 

Everywhere, as civiliza- 
tion advances and popula- 
tion increases, the water 
in and on the earth’s sur- 
face has greater value and 
the struggles over its con- 
trol increase in like meas- 
ure. The unprecedented 
development of the South- 
west during the last ten 
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years has brought about a complete change in 
people’s thinking about water. They have come to 
recognize the overshadowing importance of Boulder 
Dam to their future. Without it, the present popula- 
tion of the Southwest would soon cease to increase; 
and with hope of growth gone there would come busi- 
ness disturbance and loss of morale. But Boulder 
Dam means that the present population of 5,000,000 
will in a few years become 10,000,000; that cheap 
power will bring into use the rich stores of mineral 
wealth. Instead of being restricted to rescue work for 
Imperial Valley it has become indispensable to the 
future growth of the cities and lovely rural areas of 
southern Nevada, western Arizona, and southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Nowhere in the history of irrigation development in 
any part of the world has there been such a rapid 
growth in the need for water and the imperative neces- 
sity of providing it promptly. It is true that what 
our Government is doing has its counterpart in what 
the British Government is doing to provide for the 
regulation of the Indus River in India, and what Italy 
is doing to make available the hitherto unused possi- 
bilities of her rivers for extending irrigation and 
developing power. 

The Owyhee Dam, now building in the Owyhee 
River, Oregon, was started before Boulder Dam be- 
cause the cost is less, but it had its origin in the same 
kind of thinking. It will create a lake 52 miles long, 
and out of that lake will come a regulated supply of 
water which will save five irrigation districts from the 
losses and dangers of shortage which already come in 
the latter part of every season. It has stimulated 
thought and action in building a great aqueduct across 
the lava fields of western Idaho, to carry the surplus 
waters of Snake River to the 80,000 acres of fertile 
land around Gooding, Idaho, that would otherwise 
have to be abandoned. 

This new sense of the relation of the people of one 
section of a watershed to those of another has caused 
the authorities and people of every arid state to scruti- 
nize more closely what can be done with the waters of 
their rivers, and to investigate and examine as to 
whether legislation passed or proposed represents 
everything to which they are entitled and what further 
steps are needed to provide for the largest and safest 
development of their share of this common supply. 





BOULDER CANYON, NOT FAR FROM BLACK CANYON, ORIGINAL SITE FOR THE DAM 


Three possible sites for the great dam in the Colorado were settled upon. : d 
not finally selected for the construction, has given its name to the entire project. 
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They are thinking, as Secretary Wilbur expressed it 
shortly after his visit to the site of Boulder Dam, when 
he said: “All are coming to realize that the real con. 
servation problem of the West is the conservation of 
water. From Nebraska west, water and water alone 
is the key to the future. We must replace homestead 
thinking with water thinking, since watersheds are 
primary to western homes.” 

This new understanding of the value of western 
rivers led to incorporating in the bill for Boulder Dam 
a provision that if there is surplus revenue from power, 
a part of that surplus shall go to Arizona and Nevada, 
and it led to the incorporation of a definite division 
among the states of Nevada, Arizona, and California 
of 7,500,000 of the 8,500,000 acre-feet allocated to the 
lower section; the remaining one million acre-feet are 
as yet unalloted. It also led to conferences between 
the authorities of the states of the upper section as to 
what should be done to fix the localities where their 
share of the water should be used, and to begin now 
to plan for its most effective and economic use. 


Problems of Construction 


aaa Now these social and economic questions, let 
us consider the stupendous task confronting the 
engineers. The site for the storage was selected by the 
engineers of the Reclamation Bureau after years of 
study, which had included surveys and estimates of 
cost of over seventy different reservoirs, beginning 
with Fremont Lake and Flaming Gorge at the upper 
end of the stream, and extending down to Topock, be- 
low the site finally selected. The site chosen is the 
lowest point in the river where a high dam can be 
built. It is at a bottle-neck where the great walls of 
the gorge are only 350 feet apart at the water surface 
of the river and 850 feet apart 700 feet above. 

In order to place the gray concrete arch between 
these, the river must be turned out of the canyon and 
carried past the tremendous activities that will go on 
there day and night for years. This will be done by 
excavating four tunnels through the rock cliffs, two 
on either side of the canyon. These tunnels will each 
be fifty feet in diameter and have a total length of 
16,000 feet, and together they will carry more than 
the average flow of the Mississippi at St. Louis. The 
river will be turned into these tunnels by a coffer-dam 




























eighty feet high, which will create a lake twenty miles 


long. The height of the 
completed dam and _ the 
pressures to which it will 
be subjected are so much 
greater than any existing 
work that Congress was 
unwilling to sanction its 
construction until it had 
been examined and ap 
proved, both as to size and 
to plans, by an indepent- 
ent engineering commis 
sion of international rept 
tation. 

If this great dam 5 
completed within six years 


The one shown here, though from the time construc 
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WATER FROM THE COLORADO FOR THE FAMOUS IMPERIAL VALLEY 


Half again as large as Rhode Island, the Valley depends upon the Colorado for water to produce its extraordinary crops; and at the same time the Valley 
lives in constant dread of an overflowing river, for it is nearly 300 feet below sea level. 


tion starts it will require 300 freight cars daily to 
carry to the dam site the material needed in construc- 
tion. Provisions for this railway from the main line 
of the Union Pacific are already under way. There 
will be a spur line from its main track to the top of 
the canyon walls. From this terminus a specially de- 
signed railway will be constructed, either by the 
Reclamation Bureau or by the contractor, to reach 
both the top of the dam and the bottom of the gorge. 

Las Vegas, Nevada, on the Union Pacific Railway, 
will be the railway center of construction activity. It 
is about thirty miles from the dam site. Five years 
ago Las Vegas was a sleepy town out in the midst of 
the desert, almost as quiet as the buried city a few 
miles east, which is a relic of a former high civiliza- 
tion. Now, Las Vegas is planning a million dollar air- 
cooled hotel, the opening of numberless mines, and 
the increase of its water supply. The Reclamation 
Bureau has installed its testing laboratory there. 

In the latter part of June, Secretary Wilbur, a group 
of Reclamation engineers including Mr. R. F. Walter, 
chief engineer, and the present writer made Las 
Vegas headquarters from which to study the problems 
of the dam and to plan for the task ahead of us. There 
is a fine motor road to the dam site, but we needed 
only a few minutes of the heat of the desert to know 
why the people of Las Vegas say jokingly that they 
bury their dead in overcoats to keep them from freez- 
ing in hell. A powerful motorboat carried our party 
through the canyon. We went downstream with the 
speed of a railway train, being helped by a current of 
fifteen feet per second; but it was another story when 
we came to buck the waves coming back. 

If one must explore this region in midsummer, the 
way to do it is in the ten-passenger tri-motor plane 
Rio Grande, owned by the Rio Grande Oil Company 
and placed at our service while there. Our engineers 
Were privileged to see from its cabin, and from an 
elevation of 15,000 feet, the whole glorious panorama, 
deep gorges, mountain summits, with winding rivers 
and deserts, which make up the landscape between 
Kingman in Arizona and Las Vegas in Nevada. 

Later, from the cabin of this plane Mr. Walter and 
I saw the Colorado with its bordering mesas and irri- 


gated farms from Needles to Yuma, and the route of 
the All-American Canal from its headgate to where it 
joins the canals of Imperial Valley. In no other way 
could so complete an understanding of the problems of 
this development have been secured. 

The highway to connect Arizona and Nevada, which 
will pass over the top of the dam when completed, 
will soon be building. When the works are done, and 
the view from the top of the dam is possible, it will 
be a vision without parallel anywhere. 

Black Canyon is now so far out of the world that 
the land surveys have never been made. We do not 
know the section in which the dam will be located. 
These land surveys are now being made. They will 
soon be needed because the region is destined to be a 
great scenic resort. Deep gorges, a million-horsepower 
plant, and the great lakes will be a combination of at- 
tractions that will bring tourists from both sides of 
the continent. 

What water will do in itself to add to the joy of liv- 
ing and to the lure it has for people who live there, 
was illustrated at American Falls, in Idaho. The 
slow-moving ox teams of Oregon-trail days, that 
wound their toilsome way along Snake River, speak 
only of the dreariness of this landscape. The dam in 
Snake River, completed two years ago, creates a lake 
that holds 1,700,000 acre-feet of water. It was built 
to provide water to irrigate farms, and for nothing else. 
But fish thrive and multiply in the lake, and now for 
scores of miles in either direction is the notice that 
here is the finest fishing preserve in the country. 
Sportsmen’s lodges are being built. Motorboats that 
make forty miles an hour ruffle the lake surface, and a 
constant stream of automobiles to this locality tells 
what the lake is doing to make outdoor life attractive. 


Health and Comfort of Workers 


yg A THOUSAND PEOPLE will be employed in build- 
ing the dam and related works, and three times 
that number will live around the construction camp. 
Employment will be practically continuous for seven 


or eight years. For three or four months each year 
the heat will render life vacomfortable. When the en- 
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gineering party wished to make a close study of the 
canyon adjacent to the dam, they started at three 
o'clock in the morning, so as to avoid the heat of the 
afternoon, and even then the walls were so hot that 
the rocks could not be touched with the hand. For 
eight months‘in the year there will be no discomfort, 
and the winter months are delightful; but special pro- 
vision must be made for the comfort of workers during 
the summer. Without this there will be a costly turn- 
over in workers and a loss of energy and efficiency. 

The city of the workers will be located along the 
road from Las Vegas to the river, on a gentle slope, 
with the river in the foreground and a fine view of the 
valley and gorge below. It will be open to the sweep 
of the winds coming down from Virgin Valley and the 
Upper Colorado. This camp will be laid out as a per- 
manent town, because when construction ends it will 
still be occupied as a tourist city and by those who 
help carry on the great power activities at the dam. It 
furnishes an opportunity for city planning which will 
include early planting of trees along the streets of the 
town, provision for an abundant supply of pure, cold 
water, which will have to be lifted a thousand feet 
from the present river, and electric refrigeration as a 
part of the equipment. When the works are com- 
pleted, this workers’ town will be on a great lake above 
the dam and on the highway of tourist travel which 
will reach from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Transportation from the workers’ camp to the bot- 
tom and top of the gorge where the dam will rise will 
be over the permanent highway from Kingman, Ari- 
zona, to Las Vegas, Nevada, and which will eventually 
cross the top of the dam and by a tramway along 
the bottom of the gorge. Elevators having a lift of 
1100 feet or more will be needed to carry workers up 
and down the sides of the gorge. 

Immense deposits of suitable sand and gravel are 
found near the site. Material for making cement ex- 
ists within fifty miles. If this is not utilized, fac- 
tories which make an excellent quality of cement are 
located along the line of the Union Pacific both in 
Utah and California. They have all the basaltic rock 
that will be required. 


How the Dam is to be Paid for 


HE ESTIMATED cost of the dam, power plant, and 

All-American Canal is $165,000,000. The bill pro- 
vides that construction of the dam and power plant 
cannot begin until a contract for power has been se- 
cured which is satisfactory to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and which will repay the money advanced by 
the Government in fifty years with 4 per cent. interest. 
There is a provision that the payment of $25,000,000 
of the cost of the dam, allocated to flood control, may 
be delayed if power contracts sufficient to repay this 
in fifty years cannot be secured. 

The next step in carrying out this undertaking is, 
therefore, securing a contract for power. A confer- 
ence with regard to this was held at Los Angeles on 
June 25 and 26, between representatives of the Recla- 
mation Bureau and the chief customers for power. 
These included the state of Nevada, the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company, the Department of Water and 
Power of the City of Los Angeles, the Los Angeles Gas 
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& Electric Corporation, Southern Sierras Power Com. 
pany, and the San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric 
Company. 

At the conference there were two proposals to take 
the entire power output; hence it is not a question of 
finding a market but of securing a fair allocation 
among those who desire more power to help them meet 
the industrial demands which the growth of this 
region insures. As soon as the power contract has 
been approved, appropriations for construction can be 
made by Congress and construction contracts let by 
the Reclamation Bureau. 

Already contractors of vision are looking ahead to 
cableways spanning the gorge and carrying loads of 
seventy-five tons; to towers rising a thousand feet 
above the bottom of the gorge, and to new tools suited 
to the stupendous dimensions of these works. 

The All-American Canal will be paid for by the irri. 
gators of Imperial and Coachella Valleys, but they will 
be helped by the revenues that will come from power 
which can be generated along the line of the canal and 
for which there is an immediate local demand. The 
irrigators of Imperial and Coachella will not be re. 
quired to pay any storage charge, in part because In- 
perial Valley has a prior right to the unregulated 
stream and in part because paying for the All-Ameri- 
can Canal will be all that agriculture can afford. 

The aqueduct which is to carry water to the coast 
counties of California will tunnel through some moun- 
tains, the water will be lifted over others by huge 
pumps, and there will be siphons across gorges. Allto- 
gether it will be almost as much of an engineering 
achievement in this time as the aqueduct of Claudius 
was when the government built it to supply Rome. It 
will be more than 300 miles long and as planned will 
carry 1500 cuoic feet a second, though serious con- 
sideration is now being given to increasing its capacity. 
The cost will be somewhere between $150,000,000 and 
$250,000,000, more than the cost of the entire Boulder 
Dam development. But these costs can be ignored 
because when the Colorado is turned into the water 
mains of coast cities, it means that the foundation has 
been laid for a population of ten million people. 

The Reclamation Bureau has been entrusted with 
the construction of Boulder Dam and related works. 
It brings to the task an experience gained by building 
in succession the three highest dams in the world, and 
in operating some one hundred diversion and storage 
dams. It is now building the Owyhee Dam, which 
is 405 feet high and is the highest dam in the world 
now under construction. The detail plans are being 
worked out in the engineering office of the Bureau at 
Denver. A testing laboratory has been set up at Las 
Vegas. Aided by some of the ablest consulting eng 
neers of the country, plans for the dam and the power 
plant are being worked out, in the hope that when 
the power contract is completed, everything will be 
ready to submit estimates to Congress for beginning 
the work and calling for bids early in 1930. There 
after this gorge will be a hive of industry until the 
huge dam has been completed and the waters of the 
Colorado have been placed under subjection for al 
time, their menace to Imperial Valley forgotten, am 
a new era of-prosperity opened to the Southwest. 
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‘Pulling Britain Out 


By WICKHAM STEED 


is US IT SEEMS inexplicable that Great Britain, the 

mighty country of the earth before the War, should find 
itself the hardest hit of all, eleven years after it. France, we 
are told, has rebuilt her devastated provinces; her industry 
is sound, her currency reasonably stable. Germany, the loser, 
has risen above defeat, revolution, discouragement, and finan- 
cial disaster to look toward a prosperous future. Great Britain, 
outwardly less touched by war than the others, is suffering 
from slackened industry and unemployment. She has ceased 
to dominate world trade, and now turns to a Socialist Gov- 
ernment for relief. 

“Why? Over here we do not know the answer. .. . What, 
for instance, is the dole? Is it growing? How is one paid 
the dole and what does one do to get this money for which 
one does no work? Why is there no work? . . . England 
used to dominate the world’s money market, but now a good 
share of that dominance belongs to the United States. Why? 
Is it true that England’s coal supply is running out and that 
busy mining towns, where generations have worked, will be 
overgrown with weeds, like the abandoned farms of Vermont? 
The old basic industries are in the doldrums and only the 
new, like the automobile industry, are going ahead. What 
has caused this change in Great Britain?” 


niently epitomizes a number of questions which 
have been put to me by foreign enquirers during 
the past few years. Some of them can be answered 
offhand. Others could only be answered in a treatise. 
For Instance, it is not true that England’s coal supply 
‘stunning out. The supply now accessible would last 


[ THIS PASSAGE an American correspondent conve- 


400 years at present rates of production, which exceed 
the demands of the world market. It is true that some 
old pits are worked out and that the mining industry 
requires a new start. A beginning has been made; and 
gasoline is now being produced from coal in paying 
quantities and of excellent quality. Moreover, if coal 
mining in Great Britain is passing through a critical 
phase, is there no crisis in the American coal industry ? 

“The old basic industries are in the doldrums and 
only the new, like the automobile industry, are going 
ahead.” Among the oldest basic industries in Great 
Britain is shipbuilding. For some years after the War, 
the excess of merchant tonnage laid down in the later 
war years to meet the German submarine menace left 
British shipyards idle. They have already recovered 
their position to such an extent that they built last 
year a bigger tonnage than in 1912 and, at the end of 
last June, were building a little more than half the 
world’s total tonnage. 

There is also a strong expansive tendency in the 
newer industries—automobiles, electrical appliances, 
radio sets, dyestuffs, and, especially, artificial fertiliz- 
ers obtained by fixing nitrogen. It is not generally re- 
alized that the industrial center of England has shifted 
steadily southward during the past ten years. Pos- 
sibly half of British industry is now situated within 
150 miles of London. Cities like Birmingham and 
Coventry have completely transformed themselves. In 
the old Black Country there are not a few declining or 
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derelict spots, and in the newer 
Green Country around London and 
in the southern Midlands housing 
for artisans cannot keep pace with 
the demand. 

Unemployment is serious, but it 
is relative rather than absolute. It 
is due chiefly to the growth of 
population and the restriction of 
emigration. There are 1,500,000 
more men and women employed in 
Great Britain today than before 
the War. And if the total of un- 
employed varies between 1,000,000 
and 1,250,000 in Great Britain, 
what is the exact total in the 
United States? 

Yet it is said Great Britain “has 
ceased to dominate world trade, 
and now turns to a Socialist Gov- 
ernment for relief.” There would . 
be no Labor or Socialist Govern- 
ment in Great Britain today had 
not the late Conservative Govern- 
ment failed to observe a principle that has been fun- 
damental in British public life since the War. This 
principle is that every Government must act as a 
trustee for the nation as a whole, irrespective of class, 
party, or vested interests, if it wishes to retain popular 
favor. A Labor Government, even with a majority of 
its own, that should attempt to carry through class 
legislation inimical to the general welfare would get 
short shrift. 

Mr. Stanley Baldwin, the Conservative leader, prob- 
ably understands by this time that he fell because he 
carried through class legislation and allowed sectional 
influences in his administration to override his broader 
national judgment. Unless Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
profits by this lesson, he too will presently learn it at 
his own and his party’s expense. 





‘ey ALL THE COUNTRIES I have attempted to study 
at first hand, England is by far the hardest to 
understand. Political and social forces work more 
subtly here than elsewhere. Had I not been born and 
bred in England, and had not native instinct helped 
me to comprehend her when I came home again, nearly 
sixteen years ago, after twenty years of work and 
residence abroad, no amount of investigation and 
thought would have saved me from being persistently 
wrong in my conclusions. Without asserting that my 
present views are right, I am entitled to say that 
rarely, in the past, has the event given me reason to 
blush for my forecasts. Though I write as an English- 
man not less interested than any other Englishman 
in the future of his country, I am able to view it with 
more detachment than most of my fellow-countrymen 
because I acquired, during my work in foreign coun- 
tries, a habit of seeing England whole, not in dis- 
tracting detail. Today this habit is as strong as ever. 
If it enables me to appreciate the doubts and anxieties 
of foreign observers, it leads me also to think their 
doubts misplaced. I have no fear that my people 
will not come safely through their present difficulties, 


By de Cou, from Ewing Galloway 


September, 1929 





NOTHING TO DO BUT SIT 


Four of Britain’s more than a million unemployed, on the Thames embankment in London, 
Though the gap between the number of jobs and the number of workers has caused great trouble, 
there are now 1,500,000 more men and women employed in Britain than before the Wz. 


or that they will fail in time to renew their youth, 

England is moulting, not declining. Still less is 
she dying. She is moulting inwardly and out. 
wardly. In some of the phases of this process she is 
ahead of, not behind, other nations. They, too, will 
go through them, and will be fortunate if they emerge 
from them with as little harm as is likely to befall 
her. This estimate is not inspired solely by financial 
or economic considerations. During the past few years 
I have come closely into contact with the people, as 
distinguished from the property-owning classes. I have 
found their spirit so admirable, their readiness to re- 
spond to sane ideals so encouraging, and their dogged 
patience so remarkable, as to convince me that they 
will not be easily misled or discouraged. For them 
the War was a chastening and, on the whole, a purify- 
ing experience. They were in it from beginning to 
end, or long enough for it to test their innermost fiber. 

Though the unwillingness of Governments in the 
earlier war years to impose compulsory military serv- 
ice had the effect of bleeding the nation horizontally 
rather than vertically—creaming off the best by the 
voluntary system of enlistment and leaving the less 
good undecimated—the joint effort of all classes 
evoked a sense of social solidarity that has never since 
disappeared. If England can look without dismay 
upon the advent of a Labor Government and upon 
the prospect that the Conservatives may not regail 
any long lease of power for many a day, it is be 
cause the War welded the nation together and taught 
millions of men and women in all classes that they 
were members of one and the same family. 

This stimulation of social consciousness was Eng- 
land’s greatest gain in the War. It found expression 
in a dozen ways. Besides associations like the British 
Legion and institutions like “Toc H” (Talbot House); 
which maintained the spirit of comradeship and sélf- 
sacrifice for a common cause, such movements as the 
Post-War Brotherhoods in the South of England 
sprang up and grew strong. Thanks mainly to these 
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influences, the Bolshevist virus wrought no deep evil ; 
and even the General Strike of 1926 left no lasting 
bitterness. 

Foreign observers often fail to understand why the 
King and the members of the Royal Family are more 
beloved in England today than they were during the 
reign of Queen Victoria. The change began under 
her son, King Edward, and continued under King 
George. Whereas Queen Victoria still looked upon 
Great Britain and the Empire as “her” possessions, 
over which she ruled by a sort of divine right, King 
Edward and King George understood that the Crown 
had become a possession of the British peoples at 
home and in the Dominions. Instead of being owners, 
they felt they were owned. The British reigning 
House is now public property, and the nation is as 
proud if “its” princes do well, as a race-horse owner 
may be when his horse wins the Derby. This is why 
Labor leaders and Socialists can go to Court with- 
out feeling that they have compromised their prin- 
ciples. This, too, is why the King, Queen, and Prince 
of Wales can show as much genuine consideration to 
the head of a Trade Union, or to an ex-policeman 
whom a Labor Government chooses for a Court ap- 
pointment, as they would show to the noblest scions 
of the oldest aristocracy. 


HE KEY TO MosT of the riddles in English public 

life is the sense of trusteeship that pervades men 
and women of position—and “position” is not a 
synonym for wealth or social rank. Social reforms 
have been promoted far less by Socialist doctrines 
than by the reforming zeal of members of the aristoc- 
racy and of the upper and middle classes in codper- 
ation with working class leaders. Carlyle, the great 
Lord Shaftsbury, Charles Kingsley, Frederick Mau- 
rice, Arnold Toynbee, Charles Booth, and other lead- 
ers of thought did not belong to “the people,” but the 
influence of their words and deeds was immense. The 
case of an Oliver Baldwin, son of the Conservative 
Prime Minister, or of an Oswald Moseley, joining 


the Labor Party, is by no means new in England. 
The best brains and warmest hearts in the country 
have often allied themselves with progressive and 
even with apparently revolutionary tendencies. This 
is one reason why social changes usually take place in 
Great Britain without crisis or shock. 

If England possesses so much elasticity, so great a 
power of ready adjustment to actual and prospective 
circumstance, why, it may be asked, should she have 
been so hard hit by the War? Why are so many 
hundreds of thousands of her able-bodied population 
compelled to subsist on a demoralizing “dole” ? 

To these questions the answer is complex. Eng- 
land was not organized for war. Her leaders and the 
bulk of her people refused, despite all warning, to be- 
lieve in the possibility of a great war. Had Germany 
not violated the neutrality of Belgium, England would 
hardly have entered the war in time to safeguard her 
own security. Having entered it, she began—expen- 
sively—to improvise an army and to extend her navy. 
Not only were weapons and munitions lacking, but 
also the wherewithal to produce them in-the neces- 
sary quantities. The men of “Kitchener’s Army” could 
not be adequately equipped. Money was poured out 
like water. The cost of the War rose to $35,000,000 
a day. More than $8,000,000,000 was lent to Russia, 
France, and Italy alone. Before borrowing from 
the United States, English investors sold back to 
American purchasers $5,000,000,000 of American rail- 
road and industrial securities. At the end of the War, 
the British national debt was ten times as large as it 
had been at the beginning, and income tax had risen 
to a flat rate of nearly 30 per cent., while graduated 
income tax and super-tax rose as high as 70 per cent. 
on the largest incomes. 

These sacrifices were made without a murmur. 
No well-informed financier or economist ever expected 
that Great Britain would recover from her debtors any 
substantial portion of the sums lent to her allies. These 
financial contributions to a common cause were not 
looked upon as commercial operations. Yet the in- 

terest charges upon them had, and 





have, to be met by British tax- 
payers; and the weight of taxation 
tended to cripple industry and in- 
dustrial reconstruction. 

Save in the light of the truth that 
the British people conceived the 
War as a “common cause,” at home 
and abroad, the present position in 
Great Britain cannot be under- 
stood either in its difficulty or in its 
hopefulness. Whatever friction 
there may have been between Al- 
lied governments, or jealousies be- 
tween commanders in the field, the 
people looked upon the War as a 
united effort in which all the re- 
sources of the Allies must be pooled 
for the sake of victory. The ideal 
aspects of the struggle were upper- 
most. Little thought of national 











THE PRINCE OF.WALES VISITS THE MINERS 


: ast winter the heir to the British throne toured several mining districts where suffering from 
work was acute. His doing so impressed on the entire nation the plight of a host of workers. 


gain or advantage can be traced in 
any of the utterances of British 
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statesmen or in the press during the war years. Sim- 
ilarly, all notion of class privileges and distinctions 
disappeared. The sons of “belted Earls” joined the 
colors and fought no less—and no more—eagerly than 
miners, artisans, and agricultural laborers. There was 
a fine equality in self-sacrifice. For the whole nation 
the War became verily a common cause. 

It is true that, at the beginning, some fool started 
the cry: “Business as usual.” It did not mean what 
it was taken to mean—that the nation should go on 
buying and selling as though there were no war. It 
was intended to mean that those who could not fight 
should keep the country going with as little disturb- 
ance as possible, so that nervous strain might be 
diminished and hardship avoided. It was probably a 
reaction from the panic that seized upon financiers in 
the City of London during the early days of August 
1914—the very financiers who had proclaimed war 
unthinkable because they imagined humanity to be 
bound together by chains of gold. 

The cry died down when, little by little, it dawned 
upon all classes that the very life of the nation was at 
stake, and that everything might have to go into the 
melting pot before the enemy could be vanquished. 
By the middle of 1916, that is to say after two years 
of war, the nation had set its teeth and clenched its 
fists. By the end of 1917, when the casualties were 
running into millions and expenditure was reaching 
fantastic totals, determination to see the thing through 
was firmer than ever. In the “upper story” there 
were waverers and men ready to halt. Lord Lans- 
downe, Lord Milner, and others, began to talk of a ne- 
gotiated peace. The mere echo of their words sufficed 
to kindle fierce resentment against them. It was be- 
cause Mr. Lloyd George never lost heart that he was 
then the real leader of the people. 


A TIME WENT ON, one principle acquired the author- 
ity of a dogma—the men who had fought and the 
women who had worked so well for the common cause 


must not be left to suffer after the War. The trials 
and tribulations that peace might bring must be borne 
in common as the war burden had been. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s much-derided phrase that England must be 
made “a land fit for heroes” expressed the general feel- 
ing. Therefore, when demobilization threw on io the 
labor market hundreds of thousands of men and 
women for whom no immediate work could be found, 
it was thought not only right but indispensable that 
provision should be made for their maintenance from 
the national exchequer. 

The first measure of this kind was the Out of Work 
Donation of 1918 which was given to allay the hard- 
ships arising out of demobilization. Men who had 
been drawing pay as soldiers, and had been fed by the 
army commissariat while their wives or dependents 
received separation allowances, suddenly found them- 
selves without pay and without work and confronted 
with war prices for food and clothing. This Out of 
Work Donation lasted a year. It was stopped in No- 
vember, 1919; and a more permanent form of pro- 
vision for unemployment was worked out and applied 
in the following year. 

This scheme was an adjunct to the National Health 


of Reviews September, 1925 
Insurance and Old Age Pension schemes established 
before the War, on the initiative of Mr. Lloyd George 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Asquith Cab. 
inet. It affected more than 11,000,000 workers by 
excluded those engaged in agriculture, in private 
domestic service, and in certain sections of public 
administration. Under this Unemployment Insurance 
Scheme, twelve contributions had to be paid by the 
insured before any claim could be made to unem. 
ployment benefit. The maximum benefit was fifteen 
weeks in one year, though this period was afterwards 
extended to twenty-six weeks. Benefits were, hoy. 
ever, not to exceed one week’s unemployment pay for 
every six weeks’ contributions. 


5" DURING 1920 the number of unemployed in. 
creased considerably, and in 1921 a coal strike 
helped to swell the total. At that time the Unen. 
ployment Fund, to which employed workers, employ. 
ers, and the Government contributed, amounted to 
£22,000,000. Under stress of the industrial crisis, this 
sum was exhausted in about six months. The con. 
ditions of unemployment benefit had then to be ex- 
tended even to those who had already received the 
maximum legal amount; and to this extension the 
name “dole” was given. Parliament granted power to 
the administrators of Unemployment Insurance to 
borrow from the State, at fixed rates of interest, up to 
a.total of £30,000,000. 

Concurrently, the contributions of employers and 
employed to the Fund were increased. They paid 
double the amounts originally required of them, and 
the State paid three times its initial contribution. 
Rates of benefit were also raised by the Labor Gov- 
ernment in 1924 to 18/— a week for men and 
15/— for women, together with increased allowances 
for adult dependents upon them; but these benefits 
could be claimed only by those who had made at least 
eight weekly contributions during the two preceding 
insurance years, or a minimum total of thirty contri- 
butions altogether. 

After the fall of the Labor Government in October, 
1924, this rule of thirty contributions was restricted 
to the two preceding insurance years, and every effort 
was made by the Conservative Government to keep 
benefits down to the lowest level permissible under 
the Unemployed Insurance Act. 

In 1925 a special committee was set up to suggest 
amendments to the Act; and, in accordance with its 
report, an amended Act was passed in 1927. The 
rule that no claim for unemployment pay could be 
admitted unless the claimant had paid thirty cor 
tributions during 104 preceding weeks was upheld, but 
both contributions and benefits were reduced it 
amount, except benefits for adult dependents. These 
were slightly raised. The difference between “statu- 
tory” and “extended” benefits disappeared. The ag 
of beneficiaries was, however, lowered to include ul 
employed workers between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-one. 

Despite, or because of, these arrangements the Un- 
employment Insurance Fund ran into debt under the 
Conservative Government which, since April, 1926, 
had contributed only two-fifths of the total, the other 
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three-fifths being paid by workers and employers. 
When the number of unemployed was ‘1,200,000, the 
income of the Fund was about £43,000,000, of which 
£31,000,000 was provided jointly by employers and 
employed, and £12,000,000 by the Exchequer. The 
present Labor Government found that, in consequence 
of the reduction of contributions under the Conserva- 
tive Government, the Fund had incurred a debt 
amounting to £36,500,000. Therefore it proposed last 
July, and Parliament agreed, to increase the State con- 
tribution to the Fund from two-fifths to one-half. 
This increase will bring the total Exchequer contribu- 
tion up to £15,500,000 instead of £12,000,000. 

Obviously, this is only a stop-gap arrangement pend- 
ing the result of Ministerial efforts to decrease unem- 
ployment. The program of road building laid down by 
the Labor Government in 1924 is almost completed. 
New roads and bridges are needed. The railroads 
require to be reorganized and modernized. Harbors 
have to be deepened, and fitted to handle expeditiously 
the biggest ocean-going ships. A great work of con- 
structive transformation awaits the hand that can do 
it; and if Mr. J. H. Thomas, the Labor Minister in 
charge of unemployment, can do it, he will earn the 
goodwill of all. His is a task which, successfully com- 
pleted, would mean much to the whole country. 

No man who has witnessed the rush of the workless 
to get whatever job may be offered, is likely to heed 
the stories of deliberate loafing and slacking among 
recipients of a dole that is barely enough to keep body 
and soul together.. There have been and are instances 
of abuse, such as may occur in the management of any 
large fund. But demoralization results from unem- 
ployment rather than from the dole itself; and there 
is much to be said for the argument that it will be 
far better to pay the dole as a proportion of wages 
for work of public utility than to give it to would-be 
workers for idleness. 


B” why, it may be asked, has not Great Britain 
imitated France and Germany who seem to have 
managed their affairs much more successfully during 
the past few years? The main reason is that Great 
Britain, unlike France and Germany, set her face 
against currency inflation and, at the same time, made 
up her mind to pay her debts. 

In the later war years, and immediately after the 
War, some degree of inflation was unavoidable—even 
in the United States. In England the pernicious idea 
had begun to spread that wealth could be created by 
printing paper money without reference to economic 
values. Rightly or wrongly—I believe, rightly—the 
British financial authorities determined to bring the 
country back to a sense of reality, no matter at what 
cost. While France inflated her currency and was 
finally obliged to stabilize it at one-fifth of its former 
Value (thus impoverishing holders of State securities), 
and while Germany allowed the mark to depreciate 
until whole classes of her people were ruined, Great 
Britain returned to the gold standard and preferred to 
mulct her wealthier citizens by taxation, despite some 
loss of trade, and to indemnify the workless by the 
dole rather than allow the foundations of financial 
stability to be undermined. 


This policy may have been short-sighted or far- 
sighted. In my view, it was far-sighted. No class of 
the British people has been wholly ruined. Indeed, the 
general standard of life has risen, though all classes 
have suffered to some extent. The habit of thrift has 
not been lost. When full prosperity returns, as I am 
convinced it will return, the nation will be entitled to 
maintain that it came through its post-war ordeal in 
the same spirit of social solidarity as that which 
marked its conduct of the War itself. All classes will 
have borne their share of the burden. 


HAT SOME SHARE Of control over the world’s money 

market has passed to the United States does not 
disquiet patriotic Britons beyond measure. By dint 
of experience, the City of London has acquired a 
world sense in financial matters. It knows that the 
handling of money on a large international scale im- 
plies readiness to take risks, to face losses as well as 
to make profits, and to keep political and economic as 
well as immediate financial considerations in view. In 
her career as a great purveyor of funds to borrowing 
countries, Great Britain has lost heavily and has 
gained adequately. 

She has learned, above all, that it is folly to imagine 
that interest on debts can be paid, in the long run, 
otherwise than in goods or services. Therefore she 
does not attempt to secure, by money payments, more 
than a fraction of the £300,000,000 annually due to her 
from her debtors abroad. The balance is paid in 
goods and services, or even by fresh loans to her 
debtors. A sure sign of returning prosperity lies in 
the fact that the amount which she is now able to lend 
abroad each year is steadily increasing. Unless the 
policy of the United States makes it possible for New 
York to handle international financial transactions in 
the same spirit and with the same economic wisdom 
as the City of London usually displays, the circum- 
stance that a high percentage of the world’s gold is 
now in the United States will hardly avail to retain for 
American financiers a corresponding share of influence 
in the world’s money market. 

It is not because Great Britain “has ceased to dom- 
inate world trade” that she “now turns to a Socialist 
Government for relief.” The advent of the Labor Gov- 
ernment is attributable, broadly, to the feeling that 
the Conservative Government had ceased to act as a 
trustee for the welfare of the country as a whole and 
was merely looking after Conservative Party interests. 
The Labor Party did not secure its relative majority 
in Parliament because it was Socialist, but because 
the people at large—who are fundamentally liberal at 
heart—made up their minds that Labor would be 
likely to pursue the liberal policy they desire. The 
very fact that they desire a liberal policy shows that 
they have neither lost faith in England nor in the 
liberal principles of government which England helped 
to teach the world. A panic-stricken or a despondent 
people would have acted less sanely. All things con- 
sidered, I am persuaded that England is on the up- 
grade; and I, like millions of my fellow-countrymen, 
am inclined to bid a confident “Au revoir!” ten or 
twenty years hence, to those who today fear for her 
future. 





THEN 


In the large picture are 
students of a quarter cen- 
tury ago. Below are some 
members of the class of 
1886 at Wellesley Col- 
lege. Standing, at 
the left, is Ellen 
Fitz Pendleton, 
now president of 
the college. 





“Ohe College Girls 


By MARY DUNNING THWING 


HE COLLEGE WoMAN of fifty years ago was a pio- 

neer, blazing her trail through an untried coun- 

try. The college girl of today follows a trodden 

path which three generations of women have 
made into a broad highway. 

The woman of fifty years ago needed a firm purpose 
and a strong mind, for she was breaking tradition and 
social custom. Her choice of a college was limited. 
Vassar had been open for only a dozen years, and 
Hunter for a shorter time. Smith and Wellesley were 
but just started; Radcliffe had opened its doors only 
informally ; Bryn Mawr, Barnard, and Mills had not 
yet come into existence. Mount Holyoke, though of 
an earlier foundation, was still in its seminary stage, 
and the opportunities for women in the state universi- 
ties were limited indeed. ‘These institutions were, 
however, sufficient to care for the limited number of 
students ready to avail themselves of higher education. 

These early students were of a conspicuously high 
degree of intellectual ability and of scholarly and 
moral earnestness. They had been prepared at a few 
high schools and academies. The number of such 
schools in the seventh and eighth decades of the last 
century was small, about one thousand, and a smaller 
number were offering adequate preparation for college. 

At present there are more than twelve thousand, and 
of this number the greater share are offering a prepa- 
ration which in general may be called adequate. Writ- 
ing of the preparation of the students for admission to 
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Vassar, its first president—and a great president too— 
Dr. John Howard Raymond, said: 

“In a majority of cases it had been quite insufficient, 
and often little better than nominal. Most of the 
older students, for instance, had professedly studied 
Latin, and either algebra or geometry, or both. But 
the Latin had usually been ‘finished’ with reading very 
imperfectly a little Cesar and Virgil ; and the algebra 
and geometry, though perhaps in general better 
taught, had not infrequently been studied in easy 
abridgments, of little or no value for the purposes of 
higher scientific education.” He also declared that the 
higher education of women was apparently “charac- 
terized by much confusion, much waste of power, and 
much barrenness of result, and admitted ‘of essential 
improvement.” 

The “essential improvement” to which President 
Raymond refers has been achieved. High schools are 
now giving instruction sufficient for admission to col- 
lege. The colleges test this instruction through ex- 
amination. The examinations are not set usually by 
the colleges, as they were in the earlier time, but by 4 
general examination board or syndicate of the colleges. 

Certain colleges still continue the method of admit- 
ting students on the certificate of the principal of the 
high school where they have studied and graduated. 
But the College Entrance Examination Board repre- 
sents the prevailing, as well as an excellent, method. 
It may be added, however, that the present entrance 





NOW 
At left are Hunter Col- 
lege girls playing field 
hockey. Below is a Smith 
crew ready for practice. 
The present college girl 
is not wholly ath- 
letic, however. She 
has a far wider 
range of studies 
than formerly. 


Yesterday and Today | 


and CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING 


examinations are proving that the quantity of the 
offerings made for admission is superior to the quality 
of the instruction given, and also superior to the re- 
sulting achievements of the student. 

The college woman of the long-ago yesterday, both 
before entering college and after, was the victim of 
much criticism. That most derogatory phrase “a 
strong-minded woman” was hurled at her. The brain 
of woman, it was said, was different, and was not equal 
to the strain.and study which the masculine brain 
could bear. It was feared that prolonged study would 
ruin the delicate physique of a woman, spoil her femi- 
nine charm, and unfit her for the most desired position 
in life, that of wife and mother. 

In spite of these objections she persisted, making a 
joke of, if she did not altogether disregard, the things 
which were said about her. But she persisted only if she 
had a real love of the intellectual life and desire for in- 
tellectual freedom, a good degree of self-confidence and 
independence, a habit of meeting and mastering her 
problems, and the ability to look at life rationally and 
logically. Receiving a girl of these qualities, the col- 
lege developed her into a woman who was indeed 
strong of mind and of sterling worth. She was a pa- 
tient woman too. Seeing much to be won, she yet had 
faith to believe that having secured her intellectual 
freedom, other forms of freedom would follow—as 
they did. With the satisfactions she obtained from 
her own education and widened horizon, she became 


an enthusiastic missionary working for the emancipa- 
tion of other women through education. 

Of those struggles and ideals of the first genera- 
tion of college women the girl of today sees little. 
She takes it for granted that she must go to college 
and must have a job after college. Yet, be it said, she 
has her own troubles about going. For so popular has 
the habit become that, in spite of the many scores of 
colleges now receiving women, there are not enough 
places for the thousands of girls wishing to enter. 

A general stiffening of entrance requirements is the 
method used by the colleges in selecting those to be 
admitted. An increasingly high level of scholastic 
ability must therefore be part of the equipment of the 
present-day college girl. The freedom won by the 
earlier generation she profits by, for she is, like other 
girls of today, as free as air. She also has a fearless- 
ness born of the fact that she surveys the world with 
wide-open eyes and believes herself equal to whatever 
it may offer her. Evasion, concealment, protection, 
are not for this generation. With knowledge of what 
she wants, with confidence in- the equipment the col- 
lege is giving her, she believes herself the master of her 
fate and is, accordingly, confidently unafraid. 

The studies made of personalities, the attention 
given to psychology as well as to physiology by the 
college, also tend to develop in her this trait of fear- 
lessness. Her slightness of body does not indicate 
slightness of ability, the shortness of her hair is no in- 
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dication of shortness of brain. With the breaking 
down of many social conventions and customs her 
manners are free alike from artificiality and from 
stiffness. Some would say her morals are likewise un- 
trammeled. But the change in both manners and 
morals is embodied in the fact that she is conform- 
ing to the changed standard of a different age rather 
than in her taking absolute freedom. For she is bound 
by the tenets of her own generation as were the older 
generation by the code of theirs. 
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HE COLLEGE GIRL of yesterday coming to college 

with a preparation reasonably adequate was intro- 
duced into a curriculum almost as well ordered and 
fixed as an athletic running-track. The curriculum 
consisted of what might be called the scholastic funda- 
mentals. Latin, Greek, mathematics, the beginning of 
the sciences, German, English, French, philosophy, 
history, were elemental. 

The college girl of today, however, is introduced 
into a multitude of subjects which are open to her 
election and pursuit. Not only are these elementary 
subjects continued, but also Spanish, Italian, govern- 
ment, international law, economics—theoretical and 
applied—psychology, sociology, social ethics, and phil-, 
ology in many relationships, are introduced. The 
older subjects are not only continued, but are greatly 
developed. If the college girl of yesterday had the 
opportunity of studying Latin, for instance, in three 
or four courses, her sister of today finds that oppor- 
tunity enlarged manifold. 

The causes of this vast development of the curricu- 
lum in the colleges are many and fundamental. The 
one primary and comprehensive cause is found in the 
vast increase in the knowledge of the world. The 
sciences have in fifty years been revolutionized, and 
the revolutions are still continuing. The second cause 
lies in the responsiveness of the college to the demands 
of the community, demands which insist that our in- 
stitutions of learning shall keep pace with the enlarge- 
ments of the life of man, and of the understanding of 
the exterior world. A third cause lies in the judgment 
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and the feeling that the discipline of the college should 
not simply be of the sort representing our knowledge 
of life, but should also form a preparation more or 
less direct and adequate for the future life or calling 
of the individual student. 

The college girl of yesterday was taught, as is the 
girl of today, by groups of professors of high scholar. 
ship and of noblest devotion. The type of teaching in 
the women’s colleges in the earlier and present dec. 
ades was and is of the best. The differences, how. 
ever, of the teaching of the earlier and of the later 
periods are marked, as they are also marked in the 
colleges for men. The teacher of the present time is 
more of a technical scholar, technical to and in his 
subject or department. The teacher of Latin, for in- 
stance, knows his great subject in historical, linguis- 
tic, philological, anthropological relations far more 
thoroughly than did his predecessor. 

The teaching of psychology is new, as is the teach- 
ing of sociology and government. The teaching of the 
sciences is not new, but the methods and conduct of 
teaching are new. The teacher of the present time 
has, moreover, other relations than the scholastic. He 
represents a general learning and achievement as well 
as a special one. 

The third difference in the teaching of the two peri- 
ods is found in the teacher of today having relations 
more intimate with his students. The increase of good 
fellowship may represent to some a development of 
doubtful value, but not to most. At any rate the pres- 
ent teacher is in sympathy, scholarly and personal, 
with the women of his classes. Of course the early 
teacher was frequently of this type, but we believe the 
type is becoming more common and dominant. But 
let us repeat, that in both the earlier and later periods 
no more devoted and faithful group of workers in any 
field of endeavor could be found than the professors 
in the American colleges. 

It has been said that the difference between the 
ancient governments and the modern is that the 
ancient governments were 99/100 common sense and 
1/100 technical. Modern government, it is said, is 
99/100 technical and 1/100 com- 








THE HIGHER EDUCATION OUT OF DOORS 
Hot weather has driven this zodlogy class at Smith into an informal session in the fresh air. 


mon sense. However true or false 
the discrimination. may be, it 
should be said that the earlier 
teaching represented the method of 
general learning and content, and 
the modern of the technical form 
and relation. . 

The student of both periods finds 
herself in a very material world. 
The question of cost vitally belongs 
to each. The girl of the earlier 
time was equally able to meet the 
cost as is the college girl of today. 
If the cost has trebled, as it has, 
the family and personal income has 
likewise trebled. The three present 
types of resources, small, moderate, 
and large, were normal fifty years 
ago as they are now. The girl who 
needed the aid of scholarships and 
loan funds half a century ago, and 
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the colleges were glad to give aid, is 
also the type which is today found 
in even larger numbers. To her 
likewise the college delights to 
make grants of money. 

Fifty years ago one of the pres- 
ent authors said, “Expenses at Vas- 
sar... are about the same as ex- 
penses at large country colleges in 
the East. The economical Vassar 
woman spends, however, more than 
her economical brother at Cornell 
or Union; but if she is wealthy or 
of average means, her expenses are 
probably less than those of her 
brother of the same pecuniary abil- 
ity. The distinctions of wealth are 
not so marked at Vassar as at most 
colleges for men, and there are 
fewer temptations for spending 
money. At Vassar, room and board 
are $8 a week, annual tuition is 
$100, and total annual expenses are 
at the lowest $500, at the highest $1200, with an aver- 
age of $600. 

In Vassar, and in most colleges, the amount of fees 
for tuition, board, room, and incidentals has doubled, 
and in many cases trebled. But, be it added, the 
grants in money in scholarship and loan funds have 
also increased in almost equal degree. 


re HER PHYSIQUE the modern girl has gone far ahead 
- of the girl of her grandmother’s day. For the 
student of the earlier time ‘wore the clothing of her 
day, heavy, tight, cumbersome. If she had aban- 
doned hoop skirts and had not yet adopted the bustle, 
sie was nevertheless not dressed for freedom of physi- 
cal motion or athletic sports. Horseback riding, of 
course on a side saddle, was the pastime of a few, but 
a walk, taken in a gentle and ladylike manner, one 
hand constantly occupied in holding up her trailing 
skirt, was the more usual form of exercise. Croquet 
was almost the only outdoor game. Those who had 
the opportunity skated—as much as one could skate 
in light-weight shoes and several layers of long skirts. 

Under these physical handicaps it is surprising that 
the girl of fifty years ago was as healthy as she was. 
Doubtless her plainer living and few distractions had 
a great deal to do with securing her good health. No 
telephone, no automobile, no radio, no victrola, no 
movie, few theaters, were there to distract her. Her 
parties were sedate affairs, only on rare occasions 
allowed to continue until midnight. She was carefully 
chaperoned on all occasions, not only for parties, but 
for lectures, concerts, and even on shopping trips. 
Physical and social freedom were not yet hers. 

Her sister of today is a different creature. She has 
been brought up in fresh air, and is devoted to outdoor 
sports and exercises. Her clothing is light and loose. 
She hikes across country in short skirts or knickers, 
articles of clothing which her elders would not have 
worn even in the seclusion of the gymnasium. She 
plays tennis, hockey, basket-ball, baseball, and goes in 
for track sports of all sorts. 
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BICYCLES ARE USEFUL IN GETTING FROM CLASS TO CLASS 
The Smith students in this picture, contrasted with the Wellesley students of the class of 1886 
shown on page 66, illustrate the difference between modern college girls and those of the previous 
generation. 


But on the physical strength thus built up she 
makes rather excessive demands. She sits up much 
later at night than did the generation which was under 
orders to be in bed at ten o’clock. She smokes, often 
too much, though she probably eats fewer sweets than 
did the girl of fifty years ago, who never dreamed of 
smoking and did not live in fear of getting fat. The 
whole life of the girl of this age demands an amount 
of nervous energy which her improved physique is no 
more than able to provide. 

The freedom of her social code affects the attitude 
of the modern girl toward men in a way that would 
startle the girl of two generations ago. Formality 
marked the intercourse of men and women in the 
earlier period, and that formality tended to make a 
girl conceal her real thoughts and feelings. If she 
liked a man she would not be so indelicate as to say 
so unless the liking became loving and the loving 
came to an engagement of marriage. If she hoped in 
her heart to be married “some day” she would not for 
worlds have admitted it to her dearest friend. 


UCH THINGS were not to be talked about till they 
had “happened.” . The number of things she would 
not have mentioned before a man were legion. To the 
girl of today such self-consciousness seems absurd, 
such delicacy unnatural. The free comradeship of 
sports and daily living have led her to regard boys and 
men.as normal companions, not as romantic beings of 
a different order. 

The economic independence of the modern woman 
has made her look on marriage as a partnership about 
which she talks as freely as she does about any other 
future calling which may attract her. And, it may be 
added, when she goes into that partnership she does 
it with a full sense of her own responsibility to carry 
adequately her share. There is no social sham and-no 
conjugal pretense about this college girl of today. 

The honesty and sincerity of the college girl makes 
a fitting introduction to the consideration of her 
religion. The college girl of both periods is re- 
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ligious ; but at once it is to be confessed that the ad- 
jective covers a vast variety of beliefs and experiences. 
Church membership is not a necessary test of the 

. Student’s religion but it is, at least to a degree, a sym- 
bol and a sign. We venture to believe that the college 
girl of yesterday was usually to be found registered 
as a member of a church. We cannot say the same 
about the college girl of today. 


The college girl of yesterday accepted her religious © 


beliefs as an intellectual trust. The college girl of 
today accepts beliefs as material for intellectual 
weighing of evidence. - 

The college girl of yesterday was inclined to be 
frightened by her skepticisms. The college girl of 
today is inclined to be content with her doubts and 
questionings. 

The college girl of yesterday wished to have a creed 
and a definite series of definite doctrines. The col- 
lege girl of today is satisfied with beliefs general in 
content and atmospheric in supporting evidence. 

The college girl of yesterday was more prone to go 
to her pastor for religious instruction and direction. 
The college girl of today is inclined to seek out her 
professor of philosophy or psychology for inspiration 
and guidance. 

But the students of both periods learn to differen- 
tiate the essentials of religious faith from the acci- 
dental and the incidental. To these fundamental ele- 
ments they usually remain loyal in intellect and 
steadfast in will. 

There is, however, one tendency which should in 
particular be noted. It relates to the substitution of 
social service for religious faith. The college girl of 
today, doubtful of the creeds, is not doubtful of the 
value of human and humane service. She may think 
or she may not think that she understands Christ’s 
first commandment of supreme love to God, but she 
does believe that she understands, feels, and desires 
to obey Christ’s second commandment of loving one’s 
neighbor as oneself. Especially does this command- 
ment become a forceful obligation if one’s neighbor is 
found in dire distress. In giving such services she be- 
lieves she embodies and represents the strengths and 
consolations of religious 
faith. No such substitu- 
tion, or at least not to 
the degree of the pres- 
ent, was found in the life 
and thought of the girl 
of the earlier time. 

The outlook for the 
morrow of the student 
of yesterday and of to- 
day differ quite as fun- 
damentally as do the 
other conditions which 
precede the two gradua- 
tions. The earlier stu- 
dent found open to her- 
self two vocations— 
teaching and marriage. 
In marriage was _ in- 
cluded, for a time at 
least, being a daughter 


GIRL ATHLETES OF THIRTY YEARS AGO 
The 1898 basketball team of Wellesley College posing for its picture. 
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at home. In case pecuniary conditions allowed, anj 
personal conditions did not invite to a new hom 
the being a daughter at home might prove also to by 
a vocation lasting and useful. In the earlier time, x 
well as in the present, statistics available in the ¢¢. 
leges show that about one-half of all the graduates ly. 
come wives and manage their own homes. 

At the present time a fundamental change emerge 
Aside from those who choose marriage (and College 
girls are less inclined to regard marriage as essential ty 
either their happiness or usefulness), graduates ar 
taking a long look into the long future. Of course, 
certain proportion by reason of pecuniary or other cop. 
ditions are glad at once to take up teaching. 


UT A LARGE PROPORTION realize that the present j 
the era of specialism. They are willing, there. 
fore, to give a year or even three years to graduate 
study. Such study covers, of course, a multitude of 
fields scholastic and executive. Some graduates desir 
to become professors in colleges. They matriculate a 
candidates for a Ph.D. degree. Some graduates desire 
to become professors in professional schools, of medi- 
cine, of nursing, of sociology. They enter into special 
studies preparatory for such service. 

The profession of medicine seems to make a stronger 
appeal than either the school of law or the school of 
theology. Seldom do we hear of a woman in the 
pulpit or at the table of the attorneys-at-law. Re. 
search, too, which might be called almost a profession, 
opens very wide doors. Journalism represents oppor- 
tunities, constant, diverse, and rewarding. Great de- 
partment stores are attracting many college graduates, 
who accept such positions as that of salesgirl hoping 
some day to attain an important executive position. 
Going into business on one’s own account seems to 
hold the possibility of a fascinating future to rapidly 
increasing numbers of graduates. In short, one might 
go so far as to say that the woman graduate of today 
takes as her chosen field of activity any position that 
belongs to humanity. 

As one closes this comparative study of the cdl- 
lege girl of today and fifty years ago, many infer 
ences emerge. But only 
one claims expression at 
the present moment. 
This inference is covered 
by the single word “er- 
largement.” Histori- 
cally, the life of women 
has ceased to be 
“cribbed, cabined, cot- 
fined.” A cubical et 
largement has come 
forth. The enlargement 
belongs to college educa- 
tion. It belongs to the 
student educated. It be 
longs to the college edt: 
cating. It belongs to the 
human life which gels 
immediate and remote 
benefits from an educa 
tion given and received. 
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6Briand—Greatest of Pinch-Hitters 


By FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. Poincaré Goes 


the past month has been the resignation of Poin- 

caré. Three years ago in the midst of a political 

and financial crisis, when there were mobs before 
the Palais Bourbon and the franc had fallen below two 
cents, France turned to Raymond Poincaré as, in the 
desperate days of the War nine years before, it had 
turned to Clemenceau. And henceforth, as the Tiger 
will be known as the Father of Victory, Poincaré will 
be remembered as the Savior of the Franc. One saved 
his country from military defeat, the other from finan- 
cial prostration. 

Fate, too, has been kinder to the Lorraine statesman 
than ordinarily. He has been permitted two bites at 
the cherry of opportunity. Had death removed him 
at any time before 1926 he would inevitably have been 
remembered as the man of the Ruhr and, less justly, 
as one of the conspicuous figures in the failure of 
statesmanship which led to the World War. Poincaré- 
la Guerre and Poincaré-le Ruhr, were familiar boule- 
vard nicknames. They might have stuck. But they 
have now been replaced by Poincaré-le Franc. 

Briand’s succession to Poincaré is not less signifi- 
cant. In fact, to fall into the American baseball argot, 
Briand again comes to the front as the greatest of all 
political pinch-hitters. After Clemenceau’s departure 
Briand presently sought to make peace, succeeding to 
Millerand, when the latter went briefly to the Elysée 
Palace. Briand strove to arrive at an agreement with 
Britain and an adjustment with Germany. 

But he failed and fell, because Lloyd George mis- 
understood the limits of British influence and the ter- 
rible fixity of French purpose. Grotesquely enough it 
was a game of golf at Cannes which finally brought 
Briand down. The French people were satisfied he 
had been made the victim of Lloyd George, and the 
French Parliament looked with anger upon newspaper 
pictures of the French premier trailing the British at 
golf, after the recent terrible humiliation inflicted on 
France at the Washington Conference. 

Cannes was followed by the Ruhr, which was the 
final convulsion of the War. At last Britain, Ger- 
many, and France discovered as consequence of that 
venture what had been in fact disclosed by the War 
itself—that all three could be ruined by conflict but 
No one could impose its will upon the others. The 
moment had come for solution. And that hour was 
hastened by the coming to power in Germany of Gus- 
tav Stresemann and the disappearance from office in 
Britain of Lloyd George. 

Thenceforth, it was Briand who, taking the place of 


B ALL opps the most interesting single incident of 


Poincaré first as Foreign Minister and then as Pre-- 


mier, carried through the program of appeasement. This 
was expressed alike in the agreements of Locarno and 


in the admission of Germany to the League. Since 
Locarno, despite all the temporary checks and rancors, 
there has been a different atmosphere in Europe. Al- 
though the crisis of the franc removed Briand from the 
post of Premier, it left him still master of foreign 
policy in the Poincaré Cabinet. 

Briand’s service to his country has lain in destroy- 
ing the legend of the militaristic and intransigeant 
France, which Clemenceau created at the Peace Con- 
ference and which Poincaré confirmed in the Ruhr. 
Slowly, imperceptibly, Briand succeeded in removing 
the doubts and suspicions not merely of the Germans 
but of the British. There slowly grew up the legend 
of a peaceful France of Briand as contrasted with a 
militant France of Clemenceau and Poincaré. 

In Geneva, which has become the forum of Europe, 
Briand’s peculiar gifts enabled him to conciliate and 
to convince, to gather round him associates drawn 
from many nations and to become, himself, the states- 
man most closely identified in the world with the 
things Geneva stands for. France benefited incalcu- 
lably by the fact that the hero of the League of Na- 
tions, the figure most popular, was her own statesman. 


| on AND GERMAN publics have frequently de- 
nounced Austen Chamberlain and Gustav Strese- 
mann as being the victims of the charm and guile of 
Aristide Briand. But to an extraordinary degree all the 
public men of Europe who have encountered him—and 
the same is true of those no less public men who repre- 
sent the press of all nations—have been victims of a 
charm, a skill, a simplicity, and back of all a gift of 
eloquence, which have no rival in our time. For al- 
though Lloyd George had many of these things, he was 
unable to conceive of international affairs as more 
than a struggle abroad to acquire prestige at home. 
Briand on the other hand has always left the impres- 
sion that he was fighting at home to obtain approval 
of the conciliatory policies he was advocating abroad. 
Today already an old and weary man, Briand takes 
up the burden willingly transferred by Poincaré. The 
political adjustments are made, the financial arrange- 
ments need only final ratification. What remains. to be 
disposed of are what may perhaps be described as the 
moral circumstances. On the one hand Germany must 
ratify the Young Plan, which involves her promise to 
pay reparations, now fixed in amounts. On the other, 
France must reconcile herself to withdrawing her 
armies of occupation from the Rhineland, five years in 
advance of the delay fixed by the Treaty of Versailles. 
The problem is to reconcile the French demand to 
have a guarantee of German payments and to satisfy 
the Germans of French readiness to evacuate 


promptly, before either takes the irrevocable step. 
71 
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Over all the negotiations rests the shadow arising 
from the fact that, at the Paris Peace Conference, 
Lloyd George and Wilson pledged British and Amer- 
ican guarantees of French security that France aban- 
don all thought of extending her frontiers or her au- 
thority beyond the boundaries of Alsace-Lorraine. 
And when Clemenceau had performed in advance, the 
United States Senate repudiated the Wilson pledge 
and left France high and dry. 

But if France refuses to evacuate until (Germany 
ratifies, and Germany refuses to ratify until France 
evacuates, one arrives at an impasse. In such a situa- 
tion neither Clemenceau nor Poincaré would be of 
much use. But Briand possesses exactly the qualities 
which will inspire his opposite numbers with confi- 
dence. His reputation abroad will dissipate foolish 
fear that France still retains some bit of the traditional 
purpose to hold on to the natural frontier. 

Realistically minded people, men of rigid mentality 
like Clemenceau and Poincaré, see in Briand a pure 
opportunist. They allege that he is without principle, 
that he has been everything, since the days when with 
frayed trousers and run down heels he arrived at the 
capital to begin his political career by adopting the 
violent program of the extreme radicals. No one 
has questioned his financial honesty, but his intellec- 
tual integrity has been challenged more than once. 


II. The Hague Conference 


HEN ONE TURNS to The Hague Conference, which 

has just begun its sessions at this writing, one is 
struck with the total difference in its atmosphere from 
that of preceding international meetings. What is 
lacking is the atmosphere of crisis and the sense of un- 
certainty. Disaster is not just around the corner and 
the visible conflict of interests and policies between na- 
tions does not have the remotest menace to the tran- 
quillity of the European Continent. 

Broadly speaking, Europe has met for the purpose 
of giving political effect to the economic program of 
the Young Committee, which in theory was the work 
of economists and financiers far removed from any 
political influence. In reality, of course, all the for- 
eign offices watched this Paris conference with acutest 
interest. They were glad to have a good alibi, as far 
as responsibility was concerned, but this did not pre- 
vent their exercising influence. 

But the agreement was made, the Young Plan 
emerged and, in its main features, is actually immut- 
able. No matter what happens, the totals fixed for 
German payments, the annual instalments, all these 
circumstances are henceforth immutable. What is left 
is the desire on the part of the British to get more than 
the Young Plan provides for them and of the Germans 
to get the clear pledge of evacuation as the return for 
German acceptance of the plan. Both Britain and 
Germany are going to accept it. And France, on her 
part, is going to evacuate. 

But all sorts of curious political cross currents run 
through the thing. Snowden, speaking for a Labor 
Government, is faced with the necessity of proving 
that Labor has been able to make a better bargain for 
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Opportunist as he is unquestionably, it is not Je 
true that there has been a developing consistency jy 
the Breton’s course in post-war years. He has saij 
himself that, appalled by the horror of war, he was by 
it enlisted in the task of making peace endurable 
Perhaps by accident, perhaps by design, his name has 
become identified with the whole process of conciliz. 
tion in Europe. He may have set out to be the grea 
pacificator, he may have awakened one day to the fac 
that chance had given him alike the réle and th 
reputation. 

But in any event he has elected to play the par, 
He has progressed naturally from Cannes to Locarno 
from Locarno to Geneva, and only yesterday he wa 
heard proclaiming the need of a unity in Europe 
unity economic, not political, based on codperation for 
common prosperity rather than on common effort 
against any extra-European country. Thus, vaguely 
again, he has given his not inconsiderable aid to the 
cause of Pan-Europe. 

Since he is actually old, even beyond his years— 
which are more than seventy—this may prove Briand’ 
last appearance, his final chance to play the part of the 
peace-maker in Europe and win for himself an endur. 
ing reputation equal to the glory of Clemenceau and 
Poincaré. In a word, Briand plays today for the stake 
for which Wilson contended vainly a decade ago. 





























Britain than the Tories. Stresemann has to prepare 
for the debate in the Reichstag over the Young Plan, 
by getting some clear assurance of evacuation. Briand 
must face a Chamber which demands that for the re- 
nunciation of the right to occupy the Rhineland for 
five years more, which exists by virtue of the Peace 
Treaty, France shall have some assurance that Ger- 
many is actually carrying out the clauses of the treaty 
imposing permanent demilitarization of the Rhine. 

Snowden starts badly because, before the. recent 
British election, he made an injudicious speech which 
seemed to indicate the purpose of Labor to abandon 
the Balfour Note principle. This principle, it will be 
recalled, fixed British policy toward her continental 
debtors as that of collecting only enough to meet her 
own American creditor. Moreover, he is further har- 
dicapped because Labor has clearly evidenced its put- 
pose to abandon the Chamberlain policy, which was 
based upon close association with France and an al- 
most approving friendship with Mussolini and Fas 
cism, both anathema to British socialism, as to all so 
cialism everywhere in Europe. 

Again the British thesis can only be established at 
the cost of diminishing the share of every other cred 
tor in the German pie. Snowden argues that the Bal- 
four principle entitles Britain not merely to sufficient 
return from her debtors to pay the future instalments 
of the American debt but to reimburse her for pay- 
ments already made, which, with interest, he estimates 
at $1,000,000,000. But the Young Plan only provides 
enough to pay for future instalments. In addition, 1! 
will be recalled, the Young Plan also arranges for 4 
fraction of reparations, amounting to $2,000,000,00, 
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in round figures, just about a quarter of the whole 
amount, which is to be accepted by Germany uncon- 
ditionally. Such acceptance means that bonds to this 
amount can be sold, since Germany promises to pay 
the interest and principal in any emergency. 

Of this $2,000,000,000, France is to get the major 
portion to meet her costs of reconstruction in the de- 
vastated area. This allotment will not amount to 
more than a third of the total cost and does represent 
a reduction by half of what France claimed. Thus the 
real dispute lies between Snowden and Briand. Snow- 
den claims that Britain should have a larger share of 
the $2,000,000,000 than the Young Plan provides, be- 
cause of $1,000,000,000 paid to the United States. 
France stands by the Young Plan because it insures 
some return for her $5,000,000,000 of reconstruction. 


A= THE OTHER Allied nations stand with France— 
notably Italy—because any allotment to Britain of 
a larger share would come out of the pockets of all the 
Allies of the Continent. Since Labor is by instinct 
anti-Fascist, there is an added incentive in Rome to 
prevent any British advantage which would add to the 
domestic political prestige of Labor. 

Again, Snowden seeks to have reduced the period in 
which Germany shall meet her obligations by pay- 
ments in kind. These payments are very disadvan- 
tageous to Britain because they have all been made 
in goods which compete with British exports, and the 
coal detail has proven one of the larger causes of the 
collapse of British coal industry. 

But here Snowden encounters Stresemann, because 


Germany is naturally interested in paying as much as 
possible in goods; and the hold she thus gets in Con- 
tinental markets will remain when she has ceased to 


make enforced payments. If Italy and France and 
Belgium become accustomed to dependence upon Ger- 
many for coal, for example, the habit thus formed and 
the economic adjustments thus made will survive the 
ten-year period during which payments in kind will, 
under the Dawes Plan, progressively diminish. 

As to the fashion in which her skin is partitioned 
among her conquerors Germany naturally does not 
carearap. That these old enemies should now quarrel 
over the division is grist to her mill, because it de- 
stroys a community of policy obviously disadvantage- 
ous. But, looking to the future, Britain and not 
France or Italy is her economic rival. With Britain 
she must compete in the French and Italian markets, 
especially in coal. As a result of the reparations re- 
quirements as to payments in kind, German coal has 
progressed at the expense of British, and the same 
gain is to be found in other directions. Thus the 
German inclines to the French and Italian thesis 
rather than the British. 

But Stresemann is thus in a position to exact a price, 
and he has already done that. His objective is to sell 
German acceptance of the Young Plan, acceptance of 
the totals which all the Allies agree upon, for full, com- 
plete and unconditional evacuation. At the very out- 
set he traded to Briand his more or less negative sup- 
Port of the opening French thesis, in return for an 
agreement that the political questions should have 
equal place with the economic in the discussions of 
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The Hague Conference. In a word, he played for po- 
sition and won, fishing adroitly in troubled waters. 

As I close this article the conference seems to have 
come to a deadlock, almost in its opening hours, and 
to be face to face with an actual rupture resulting 
from Snowden’s apparent ultimatum, halting further 
work until some satisfaction is given to British de- 
mands. Yet it remains hard to believe that, even if 
there be a temporary adjournment, this can be suf- 
fered to develop into permanent rupture. 

Snowden’s brusque manner has resulted in getting 
the British uncomfortably near to the situation of 
bearing the burden of responsibility for the real failure 
of the Young Plan to find European acceptance. <Ac- 
tual failure would mean reversion to the Dawes Plan 
and the continuation by Germany of paying sums for 
a number of years yet unfixed which are already uni- 
versally accepted to be beyond her capacity. At the 
same time all chance of evacuation of the Rhineland 
would go by the board, although the British might 
withdraw their troops. 

All Snowden’s elaborately collated figures leave the 
European powers cold. The French as usual replied 
with the familiar argument that blood is even more 
valuable than gold and that France paid most in blood 
for the common victory. Italy, under the Fascists, is 
unlikely to surrender any part of its share in repara- 
tions to help a British Labor Government out of its 
hole. Looking at the opening phase of The Hague, 
one might conclude that the wrong man had been sent 
to Holland or that Labor had decided to sacrifice 
Europe to its own domestic problem. In either. case 
the situation is not pleasant. And it is hard to believe 
British trade would profit from European chaos. 
There may be votes in Snowden’s policy, but there is 
mighty little promise of jobs. 

What troubles Snowden, in addition to the convic- 
tion that Britain is getting a very raw deal, is the fact 
that he will have to face Winston Churchill when he 
gets back to London. Churchill will be thrice armed 
with the reckless preélection words of his successor 
and the rather foolish Labor campaign attacks upon 
the Tories. In this situation, the single real way to 
safety for Snowden, since there is little chance of modi- 
fying the Young Plan, is to get something as valuable. 


HUS THE British Chancellor of the Exchequer’s tac- 

tics appeared a resort to a more or less justified 
form of blackmail with the fixed intention to obtain for 
London the very profitable advantage of serving as the 
seat of the international bank. This bank is one of 
the most striking and important of the provisions of 
the Young Plan. Such a stroke would be politically 
brilliant and might do much to enable Lombard Street 
to regain ground lost to Wall Street. But one must 
note with amusement that a Labor Minister is fighting 


the battle of British capital against American. 


Whatever the Americans wish in this matter (and it 
would not count for much in a conference in which 
we are not directly represented, although we again 
have an unofficial observer), it must be plain that the 
French and Germans have equally strong reasons for 
objecting to surrendering to London so valuable an 
instrument. Instead, both would clearly see it to 
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their advantage, since neither can hope to secure the _ share of the costs of the War, that his statesmen have = * 
prize personally, to have the bank established in some _ been stupid and his financiers inept, and that as a re. sai 
neutral city, as for example Amsterdam. Italy in her sult he has been left to hold the baby. This mep. om 
present mood might well stand with her old foe and tality, reminiscent of the French just after the Peace parity 
her present rival against Britain on this issue. Per- Conference, renders excessively difficult the task of tion, | 
haps the realization that even this recompense was _ any statesman who represents Britain in an interna. 
unlikely explained the amazing intransigeance of tional conference. Snowden, having won popular just a 
Snowden at The Hague. attention and applause by leading the pack in this ie 
What adds to Snowden’s difficulty is the view in outcry against past performances, suffers now, as did 
England, which is his own view, that France has fared Poincaré after Cannes, when he had to try to collect voll 
ever so much better than Britain in the post-war liqui- _ reparations. other 
dation. France has no unemployment, French foreign Am 
trade is greater than before 1914, the French coal B” THE WHOLE THING is of relatively little perma- cag 
mines are producing more coal. French credit is nent importance. The Young Plan will be adopted = a 
stronger than British, as witnessed by the embarrass- by all the nations, including the British, the Rhineland : 
ing withdrawal of gold from London to Paris. France will be evacuated by all Allied contingents including _ : 
has obtained from the United States and from Britain the French. The British will not get much comfort at " val 
itself, a debt settlement on terms one-quarter more The Hague, because there is none to be had. They _ 
favorable than Britain has obtained in Washington. have suffered most from the World War because they - 
And now, under the terms of the Young Plan, Brit- were most exposed, as a consequence of their peculiar .. 
ain is required to make an additional concession. circumstances. They must continue to suffer dispro- ' on 
Years ago at Spa, the respective shares of all the portionately until they are able to readjust their sys- 
Allies in reparations were fixed. But the Young Plan _ tem to the changed post-war world. a 
does reduce the British percentage to the profit of the But, on the other hand, simple justice requires that <i 
continental nations beginning with France. And _ one perceive that the British have had an infinitely sal 
Britons, in the face of a truly appalling domestic worse situation to face than any people save the Ger- soe 
economic situation are in no mood to make a further man. Only comparison with German performance is : . 
concession, particularly to the advantage of nations perhaps fair. But even here Britain does not show 7 
which are palpably more prosperous if not fundamen- up too well. The recent success of the Bremen in “pa 
tally as rich. wresting the blue pennant of the Atlantic from the . “ 
“John Bull, the world’s goat,” is one phrase from a Mauretania is in a sense symbolical. No one can fail aa 
current British magazine, which expresses the general to admire the game showing of the older ship and her , s 
idea. Almost every Englishman feels his country has gallant attempt to regain her laurels. But that a ship ia 
been caught between American rigidity and Continen- well in her third decade should be entered in such a 
tal evasion, that he has had to bear a disproportionate _ race, has its own impressive significance. a 
publ: 
: : issue 
III. Postponing Our Cruisers = 
EVERTING Now to the eternal question of Anglo- a temporary measure, a gesture rather than a policy. their 
American naval conversations it is actually diffi- Although he has also indicated that he thinks it prac- tom 
cult to perceive any real basis for the considerable tically certain that any reai abandonment of build- 
criticism already evoked by the course of the Presi- ing will affect not the first five but possibly the second yh 
dent in his negotiations with Great Britain over the and perhaps only the last of the annual share of the - It 
naval question. Both Mr. Hoover himself and the fifteen ships which have been authorized, he has for Mr. 
Secretary of State, Mr. Stimson, have clearly and cate- the moment suspended work on the first. ship 
gorically affirmed that the administration remains But what harm results? Given the present financial with 
anchored to the principle of parity. situation of the two countries, it is clear that the ms 
At the outset of the discussion Mr. Hoover made United States can, at any moment, by a program Nav 
equally clear that he considered that tonnage was not which imposes no intolerable or even grave burden of lief | 
the single criterion to establish relative naval strength. taxation, achieve not merely parity but superiority. ship 
He proposed that, as a substitute, there should be con- Financially, Britain is without remedy, given the aoe 
sidered a number of other factors such as speed, age, colossal burden of her debt and the appalling economic ng 
armament of ships, and the caliber of armament. It is problems also resulting from the War. Mr. Hoover vail 
fair to say that any such computation is excessively has then at once the purpose and the power to obtain “a 
difficult. Some of our admirals may be right when parity. sid 
they say that in the end, when all these factors are To delay the present program would still be open to md 
considered, the result will not differ from that obtained __ real protest were our relations with Great Britain such 0h 
by employment of the tonnage standard alone. Never- that our present inferiority might expose us to dan- i 
theless, there is here no surrender of principle. gers growing out of British policy, or if our position in ve 
Mr. Hoover has then agreed to the delay in the con- the world generally was such that without these ships th 
struction of certain American ships without which, we should shortly be exposed to peril. But both fn 
under present circumstances, it is clear that we can- assumptions are absurd. The British are not going to Th. 


not obtain parity. But he has made clear that this is 


use their naval superiority against us; and no one else 
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can even consider attacking a nation so powerful. 

By contrast, it is clear that if at the end of the pres- 
ent negotiations we shall get not merely parity, but 
parity arrived at by reduction rather than construc- 
tion, the gain will not only be great but out of all 
proportion to any cost. For the cost will be m#. It is 
just as obvious that if the United States and Great 
Britain find a settlement for their naval dispute which 
amounts to some measure of real disarmament, the ex- 
ample cannot fail to appeal to the taxpayers of all 
other nations. 

American opinion on the naval question has been 
considerably affected by our decisions at the Washing- 
ton Conference. We then sacrificed prospective su- 
premacy in battleships in the name of parity without 
obtaining any agreement covering those branches in 
which we were markedly inferior. We left the British 
equal to us in battleships and perfectly free to retain 
and even expand their lead in cruisers. Mr. Hoover 
is surrendering nothing save the completion of three 
ships at the earliest possible date. 

On the other hand it is clear that the President does 
appreciate the difficulties which confront Ramsay 
MacDonald. He understands similarly the value there 
may be for him in disclosing an obviously generous 
spirit on the part of the United States. Like every 
other sensible person, he believes in the fundamental 
good faith of MacDonald. He knows that with Mac- 
Donald as Prime Minister there is a better chance 
of settling the miserable controversy than there ever 
was before or could be again. 

Mr. Hoover is also aware that the recent election 
in Great Britain was an evidence of real popular dis- 
approbation of the fashion in which the Tory govern- 
ment had handled American relations. It would be 
absurd to imagine that any large part of the British 
public sees eye to eye with the American on the naval 
issue. They do not and they will not. But they just 
as clearly want the matter settled, and have visited 
their displeasure upon public men whose policy seemed 
to make for prolonging the dispute. 


- THE FACE of recent British action as well as speech, 
. it is certainly a slight and inexpensive response for 
Mr. Hoover to make, to postpone the building of three 
ships for a short time, since there is the prospect that 
within that time we may have a real conference and 
an actual solution of the whole row. Friends of the 
Navy who take this course disclose the apparent be- 
lief that they have only got the appropriations for the 
ships by a stroke of good fortune, and that they may 
never have similar luck if they lose these ships. 

But this is to misunderstand both the country and 
the President. On the subject of the ships, the public 
mind is as clearly made up as it was in the matter of 
the debts. It is not going to abandon parity as it 
was always unwilling to cancel the debts. But it was 
always prepared to discuss the issue with the debtor 
nations and it certainly did consent to very real re- 
ductions in totals. 

There is a British public opinion, there is a British 
thesis about naval power in general and naval parity 
In particular. And there is a British sensitiveness. 
The notion that the United States was out to impose 
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parity—and the American idea of parity at that—has 
so far proven a very great obstacle to successful nego- 
tiations. Of course the British cannot prevent parity 
but they can prevent an agreement on the subject 
which would preclude the evil consequences of real or 
even apparent competition. 

So far Mr. Hoover has treated the naval affair with 
precisely the same objectivity which he has hitherto 
employed in commercial matters. His purpose to 
establish parity has never wavered, but his judgment 
of the methods by which the end can be attained have 
been based upon the clear relization that in interna- 
tional affairs one must be ready not alone to listen to 
reason, but to give reasonable men the chance to speak. 

Actually there seems to me a better chance of suc- 
cessful termination to the naval discussion than there 
ever was at any time during or since the Washington 
Conference. As for the admirals and their congres- 
sional allies, their situation is clear. For the moment, 
the game is out of their hands. If Mr. Hoover gets 
parity, he will have done nothing the Navy can object 
to, because he will have won what they were unable to 
gain at the Geneva Conference in 1927. 


N THE DAY before he went to the White House I 

had a long talk with Mr. Hoover on the subject of 
the naval problem. I was at that time struck with the 
great earnestness and the unmistakable objectivity 
with which he discussed the question. Because of my 
absence from this country it was the first time that I 
had been able to talk with him since he was nominated. 
And it was interesting and significant to see the de- 
gree to which the accession of responsibility had af- 
fected his views. 

From that talk I came away convinced that no 
single detail in all the job before him had seemed to 
him more important, and that no one of the many 
achievements which were already forecast for his ad- 
ministration seemed to him more desirable, than to put 
a term to the whole wretched naval mess. Even at 
that time, too, it was plain that his mind was working 
toward that compromise which was later revealed 
when Mr. Gibson at Geneva proposed the new yard- 
stick measure, which has attracted such attention. 

Nor was there less clear evidence of the degree to 
which Mr. Hoover had been impressed during the 
campaign, which resulted in his tremendous victory, 
by the evidence of popular interest in the question of 
peace. If I venture to refer now to that conversa- 
tion of many months ago it is simply to indicate that 
Mr. Hoover went to the White House with the naval 
question clearly in mind. All that he has said and 
done since are in accord with opinions which he ex- 
pressed in the library of his S Street house on the 
Sunday before he moved to the White House. 

I have all along shared the belief of those who have 
held that, given the point of view which dominated in 
Admiralty quarters in Whitehall, it was necessary to 
pass the Fifteen Cruiser Bill to arrive at any basis for 
a real agreement as to parity. My readers of last 
month may recall that I then expressed certain grave 
doubts, which have later been shown to be well 
founded by the comments of Senators Hale and Swan- 
son and by members of the House of Representatives 
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and of the American Legion, who question the Presi- 
dent’s right to postpone construction, and assert that 
postponement is dangerous. But in such circumstances 
I always recall the words of Ramsay MacDonald, 
spoken to me just after he took office in 1924, and just 
before he made possible the success of the London 
Conference which formulated the Dawes Plan. 

“The great difficulty in Europe today,” said Mr. 
MacDonald, “arises from the state of the atmosphere. 
International conferences have become no more than 
a battle for points. Before we can do anything we 
must change the atmosphere.” 

It seems to me that Mr. Hoover has clearly per- 
ceived that something of the same trouble has beset 
naval conferences. 


HUS WHILE it is debatable whether his new yard- 
stick proposal will, in the end, serve'as any more 
practicable means to measuring parity than the old 
standard of tonnage, and while it is equally to be ques- 
tioned whether any parity can be achieved without the 
construction of all the ships, both these deeds, taken 
together have had a real value in creating in the world 
the impression that the United States was not in- 
transigeant and uncompromising, and that what we 
were seeking was not American naval supremacy un- 
der the guise of limitation, but a real settlement. 
Moreover, despite the prevailing American view, the 
question of world peace is little affected by that of 


armaments. It is obvious that when people quarrel 
violently it is apt to be more fatal to have weapons 
lying round than bricks or paving stones. But in qa 
quarrel where there’s a will there’s sure to be a weapon, 
On the other hand, when one comes to the question 
of economy, the case against armament is impregnable. 
Mr. Hoover has seized upon it, not only in the matter 
of the naval issue but quite as impressively in his 
discussion of expenses for Army and Navy alike. 

The best card in the hands of the naval mandarins 
in Britain is that supplied by a real or apparent un- 
willingness of the United States to listen to the other 
side. Mr. Hoover has overtrumped that card by his 
several moves since he came to the White House. 
Nothing is more absurd than to believe that anyone 
can by some clever trick prevent the United States 
from having parity eventually. Nor is it less absurd 
to imagine that delay in reaching that end will bring 
the Andorran fleet into New York harbor. 

When you have the winning hand and all the money, 
there is at least a fair basis for viewing the other fel- 
low’s operations with patience. To impose parity 
might in the end prove as futile as the various efforts 
to impose peace have always turned out to be. The 
basis of parity and peace alike must be voluntary 
agreement. Mr. Hoover seems to me to perceive this 
fact clearly, and to be maneuvering to fill his sails 
with this fair wind. Therefore I cannot share the 
anxieties of my friends Senators Hale and Swanson. 


Js the Federal Reserve Wrong? 


By DAVID FRIDAY 


(Om RECENT ACTION of the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Federal Reserve Bank at New York in 


“ . FTER A TWO-DAY SESSION “@ising the rediscount rate is highly controversial. resources are inadequate, then 


with all twelve gover- 
nors of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, the in- 
crease in the rediscount rate 
of the New York Bank from 
five per cent. to six per cent. was approved.” 
Thus read the news item on the morning of August 
9. What were the grounds for this decision, and what 
are its possible consequences? The only reason given 
to the public for this action was the statement by 
Governor Roy A. Young, that “The Board and gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve banks have been in con- 
ference during the past two days and have considered 
how resources of the Federal Reserve System might 
best be conserved and made available to meet autumn 
requirements.” ae 
This is clear enough. The seasonal demands of 
autumn for credit and currency are familiar of old. 
This is the period of crop moving and of heavy retail 
and wholesale trade. It is also the period of our heav- 
iest. exports. We shall need more Federal Reserve 
credit in the form of deposits and Federal Reserve 
notes during the coming month. If our Reserve bank 


Dr. Friday’s criticism will prove interesting to stu- 
dents of banking and business conditions, to business 
men, and to investors. It is hoped next month to 
treat the subject in these pages from the standpoint : 
of the Federal Reserve authorities—Tue Epiror. eral Reserve statement with 


certainly they need conserv- 
ing for this seasonal demand. 
So one examines the Fed- 


an eye to discovering the evi- 
dences of inadequacy in the resources of the twelve 
banks whose governors were closeted with that Board 
for two days. Scan the statement for August 7, 1929, 
as closely as one will, signs of inadequacy do not 
appear. 

Our monetary system is based on the gold stand- 
ard; and our credit structure has gold for its founda- 
tion. The gold holdings of the twelve Reserve Banks 
were $2,940,000,000 on August 7. This compared with 
$2,600,000,000 a year ago. The total reserves of gold 
and other currency amount to $3,123,000,000, as 
against $2,756,000,000 last year. No lack of resources 
here. A year ago there was some slight concern over 
our gold reserve, for we had lost half a billion of it 
in nine months. But our member banks have imported 
gold from abroad and have proved that the outflow of 
1927-28 was only temporary and easily corrected. Dur- 
ing the last twelve months we have drawn to our 
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shores most of the newly produced gold which was 
available for monetary use. 

The test of the adequacy of our reserves is to be 
found primarily in the ratio which they bear to the 
deposits of the reserve banks and to their notes in 
circulation. They must maintain 40 per cent. in gold 
against notes and 35 per cent. against deposits. At the 
present time the ratio of reserves against these two 
items combined is 74.6 per cent. We are nowhere near 
the legal limit and are not apt to approach it for a 
long time to come. We could expand member bank 
credit by $10,000,000,000 and increase our notes in 
circulation by 15 per cent. and still have a reserve 
ratio of 60 per cent. That we might have fairly easy 
money even on that ratio is proven by the events of the 
deflation of 1921. In 1920 the reserve ratio fell to 
practically 40 per cent. It was generally said that 
when it got up to 55 per cent. again money would 
ease. When the reserve ratio rose above 55 per cent. 
the rediscount rate was reduced from 7 per cent. When 


it rose to 65 per cent. it was reduced from 6 per cent. ° 


to5%4. When the ratio got to 71 per cent. the rate 
was reduced to 414. 

Our reserves are adequate and even plethoric. We 
have added to them during the last year by selling our 
goods abroad at prices low enough to produce an ex- 
port surplus and attract the gold. With the gold that 
we bought with our products, the member banks have 
provided the Federal Reserve banks with that resource 
which constitutes the foundation of Reserve credit. 

The amount of additional Reserve credit needed be- 
tween now and the end of November will hardly ex- 
ceed $300,000,000, and may not exceed $200,000,000. 
For we already have $100,000,000 more money in cir- 
culation than normal, owing to the issue of the new 
paper currency. Such an increase would give us a re- 
serve ratio of at least 70 per cent. This is almost ex- 
actly the ratio which prevailed in November, 1927, 
when the rediscount rate was 3% per cent., having 
been reduced to that level from 4 per cent. in August 
of the same year. 

Asecond test is to be found in the direction of gold 
movements. A year ago gold had just been moving 
out of the country, so the rediscount rate was raised to 
5 per cent. on July 13, 1928, even though the reserve 
ratio was 69 per cent. But now gold has been mov- 
ing in, to the embarrassment of Germany and England. 
This is similar to the condition of things in 1921 when 
the rediscount rate was being lowered as described 
above. There is nothing in the gold situation, then, 
to warrant raising the rate at this time. 


fig GROUNDS FoR the Reserve system’s action must 
be sought elsewhere. What these grounds are can 
only be surmised. The public has been given only the 
hint that “the problem has presented difficulties be- 
cause of certain peculiar conditions.” 

We must examine the economic and financial condi- 
tions prevailing at this time to find some condition 
peculiar enough to explain this action, and it must be 
4 condition that fits into the policy which the Board 
S enunciated from time to time. 

The changes in discount rates which have been most 
discussed by the Reserve Board and others are the re- 


duction of the rate in August, 1927, and the increases 
of February, May, and July, 1928. 

On the first of these dates the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem lowered its rediscount rate from 4 per cent. to 
3%. The reasons for this action were officially set 
forth by the Federal Reserve Board in its annual re- 
port for 1927. They were also set forth unofficially 
by Mr. Owen D. Young in the September, 1928, num- 
ber of the Review or Reviews. These two state- 
ments will help us deduce the principles which under- 
lie Federal Reserve policy on the rediscount rate. 

According to the Reserve Board, the grounds for 
easing credit through the purchase of Government 
bonds, and by reduction of the rate in August, 1927, 
were: (1) A mild recession in business which began at 
the middle of the year and continued to its close; (2) 
a credit stringency in European countries generally. 
Easy money in this country would help foreign coun- 
tries meet their autumn credit demand without unduly 
depressing their exchanges—in short, without bringing 
gold imports to the United States. It would also 
facilitate the financing of our exports. 


Me Owen D. Younc’s description of reserve policy 
appeared in an article in the Review or REVIEWS 
for September, 1928, just a year ago. He is the Deputy 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
and his cescription of policy is so able and lucid that it 
deserves quoting: 


In the summer of 1927, the European exchanges were 
weak, just at the time that our fall crop movement was 
coming on. The export of our agricultural surplus was 
the most important factor of our domestic economic 
problem. It was obvious that the buying power of 
Europe for our agricultural products and to some extent 
of our manufactured products, would be greatly cur- 
tailed if the foreign currencies were at an abnormal dis- 
count, because it would take more pounds sterling to buy 
a bale of cotton and more shillings to take a bushel of 
wheat than it would if the sterling exchange were normal 
and strong. 

The administrators of the Federal Reserve system con- 
cluded to make the rediscount rate 314 per cent. in order 
that, so far as the rate could influence the money market, 
money in New York might be cheap as compared with 
the rates in London, Paris, Berlin, Amsterdam, and other 
financial centers. 

It was most important, not only in the interest of our 
farmers, but in the economic interest of the whole coun- 
try that our surplus should be exported, rather than left 
to depress the domestic price. 

At this time, it was also apparent that our domestic 
business was slowing down, and that as a result we would, 
in the normal course, have increased unemployment in 
the winter. 


Every one of these arguments for lowering the rate 
in August, 1927, exists now except the rather mild 
business recession which had just begun at that time. 
Industrial production had receded from the high index 
points of 112 in March and 111 in May, 1927, to 106 
in July. It is doubtful whether in August the board 
could foresee the decline to 99 in November. 

The foreign situation was the crux of the matter, 
and that is certainly duplicated today. Not only is 
there danger of drawing gold from abroad, but imports 
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of the yellow metal have been in progress these last 
four months. To do anything to accentuate them is 
to take the responsibility for bringing on a world credit 
deflation. 

The Federal Reserve is at the cross-roads in this 
matter, as it was in 1927. At that time the system 
took a statesmen-like attitude. It helped to establish 
the gold standard in-France and to maintain it in 
England. It is impossible to see how a rise in the rate 
at present fits into the policy announced then. 


te MANY THINGS have happened since then to 
change the emotional coloring of the Board’s de- 
liberations, if not its logical processes. During the two 
years which have elapsed, the doctrine of the absorp- 
tion of credit by the speculative security markets has 
become a matter of common belief. It required no 
great effort to establish it as an article of common 
faith, for it is one of those ideas, like the flatness of 
the earth, which establish themselves by a mere appeal 
to common sense. 
ment to prove it. 

The statistical fact which nourished the idea was the 
rise of loans to brokers. These have grown from 
slightly over three billion dollars to six billions during 
the last two years. Since February, 1928, when the 
total reached $3,800,000,000, we have experienced ris- 
ing money rates running parallel to the growth in this 
class of loans. It was natural to discover the cause of 
high money in mounting brokers’ loans. 

Senator La Follette started the public discussion 
with a Senate Resolution in which he charged that this 
expansion of loans on speculative securities was with- 
drawing credit from industry. He called upon the 
Reserve Board to do something to stop it. At this 
time resolutions were also being introduced in Con- 
gress to investigate the extent and cause of unemploy- 
ment which the business recession of 1927 had 
brought. There might even be a connection between 
these two phenomena. 

The Federal Reserve banks increased the rediscount 
rate, but brokers’ loans were only momentarily halted. 
The following table shows the stages by which they 
have come to their present level: 

August 3, 1927 
February 1, 1928 

May 16, 1928 

July 11, 1928 4,243,000,000 
August 7, 1929 6,020,000,000 

While this was taking place in the field of stock ex- 
change borrowing, industry was recovering from the 
depression which had temporarily beset it in the last 
half of 1927. Even while the Congress was debating 
unemployment, that dread apparition was being ban- 
ished by the business revival of 1928. The Federal 
Reserve Board’s index of industrial production stdod 
at 100 in December of 1927. It rose persistently and 
without interruption from that level to 123 in May of 
the present year. On this unprecedented level it has 
maintained itself since. 

Obviously the growth of brokers’ loans has not hurt 
business. Profits, as well as production, reached new 
high levels both in 1928 and 1929. Yet the belief that 
the stock market is withdrawing credit from industry 


$3,172,000,000 
3,816,000,000 
4,502,000,000 


It seems to need no logical argu- - 
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persists. Even the Federal Reserve Board has sy}, 
scribed to the doctrine. In the now famous statemer 
of February, 1929, occur the following passages: 


During the last year or more, the functioning of the 
Federal Reserve system has encountered interference 
by reason of the excessive amount of the country’s credit 
absorbed in speculative security loans. 


After stating emphatically that it, “neither assume 
the right nor has it any disposition to set itself up 
an arbiter of security speculation or values,” the Board 
sets forth the real grounds for its concern over mount. 
ing brokers’ loans in the following words: 


The extraordinary absorption of funds in speculative 
security loans . . . . deserves particular attention lest jt 
become a decisive factor working toward a still further 
financing of money rates to the prejudice of the cou. 
try’s commercial interests. 

The resources of the Federal Reserve system are ample 
for meeting the growth of the country’s commercial needs 
for credit, providing they are . . . protected against seep. 
age into usage not contemplated by the Federal Reserve 
act. 


It is clear from these passages that the Reserve 
Board was in agreement with the doctrine that an e. 
pansion of brokers’ loans withdraws credit from in 
dustry and raises money rates. 


HE EVENTS SINCE February, 1928, should prove to 

anyone who goes into the matter objectively that 
this notion is an able-bodied economic fallacy. The 
course of industry and credit during the last two years 
shows that the theory must be fallacious. 

During this time industrial activity has had a great 
upswing, rising to heights never before attained. Such 
an increase in productive activity could not take place 
with money and credit. The volume of money in cir- 
culation has actually decreased so that credit must 
have done all the additional money work involved in 
this period of increasing production and trade. Yet 
the commercial loans of reporting member banks have 
risen only 8 per cent. since August, 1927. 

Now this 8 per cent. increase in commercial loans 
amounts to only $688,000,000; and that sum was wt 
terly inadequate to finance the trade expansion which 
we have enjoyed. Where did the rest of the credit 
come from? The following table of loans by reporting 
member banks answers this question. It came from 
loans on securities: 

Total 
Loans 


Loans on 
Securities 
(in millions) 
$6,213 
6,769 
7,106 
7,003 
7,788 


Commercial 
Loans 


Aug. 3, 1927 
Feby. 1, 1928 
May 16, 1928 
July 11, 1928 
July 31,1929 


$8,582 
8,547 
8,885 
8,889 
9,270 


$14,795 
15,316 
15,990 
15,892 
17,058 
$2,263 


—— 


15 per cent. 


Increase $688 $1,575 


8 per cent. 25 per cent. 


During this period there was no new credit created 
through the purchase of investments by member banks, 
as had been the case in the years 1924 to 1927. Dur 
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ing that earlier period the reporting member banks 
bought one and one-half billion dollars of bonds, and 
gave some one bank deposits for them. But during 
the last two years these institutions have reduced 
their holdings of investments slightly. So that the ex- 
pansion of loans represents all the bank credit created, 
and that increase is only proportionate to the expan- 
sion in industrial production. 

The amount of credit outstanding in the form of 
demand and time deposits has increased even less than 
the loans, for about one-third of the additional deposits 
have been canceled by the increase of bank stock. 
During the last two years the capital and surplus of 
all member banks has grown over one billion dollars, 
about three-fourths of it occurring in reporting mem- 
ber banks. Increases in capital funds are drawn from 
deposits, so that bank credit outstanding and available 
for business has expanded less than 10 per cent. 


mple 
eeds 
seep. (ame FIGURES force one to the conclusion that the 
Berve credit created on security loans must have become 
available for business, as well as that obtained on com- 
eserve mercial loans. The very fact that industry and trade 
an ey Mm have been able to go on expanding, when warnings were 
m ip MM constantly given out concerning the danger to com- 
merce of expanding security loans, should have given 
pause to those who insisted that this withdrew credit 
ove to @ {rom industry and trade. 
y that But it is not necessary to deduce the fallacy of this 
The @ doctrine from the statistics of credit and production. 
years J It can be proved by the processes of logic. When the 
purchaser of securities borrows money at the bank 
great with which to pay for them, he does not keep that 
Such (money on deposit as does the manufacturer whose busi- 
place 8S is expanding. The latter must have a larger bal- 
n cir (| ance to his credit to meet payrolls, bills for materials, 
must @ nd other items. Not so the broker who borrows for 
ed in his customer. He pays the money to the seller of 
Vet @ securities. If they are bought from a corporation that 
have Mas issued new stock, then the money is clearly put at 
the disposal of the industry offering the new stock. 
loans If the securities are not bought from the corporation 
s ut Mm Which issued them, but from another company which 
vhich «Cried them as an investment but now needs the 
redit @™ ™oney for carrying on its business, the effect is like- 
rting wise to furnish credit to industry. If they are bought 
from tom an individual who held them merely as an in- 
vestor, and who desires to switch his investment into 
other stocks and bonds, the money will ultimately go 
oe to some corporation from whom he buys newly issued 
ig securities. It may take several more purchases and 
05 sales between investors to reach the issuing corpora- 
16 tion; but that does not change the inwardness of the 
90 Process. Except for that small proportion of stock- 
92 market profits which are withdrawn and spent on per- 
58 sonal living, the credit which is created through loans 
él n securities flows into industry—just as surely as 
63 does that which is based on commercial loans. The 
am latter, too, may be spent in defraying purely personal 
expenditures. 
ated It therefore requires no special action on the part 


of the Reserve authorities to conserve the credit re- 
Sources of the country for industrial requirements, by 
restricting brokers’ loans. Yet the Reserve officials 


. 
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seem to have thought that it did. And many financial 
writers of the country, naively, agreed with them. If 
this is why the Board and the New York bank raised 
the rate, then they based their action on a fallacy. 

Someone may insist that they raised the rate simply 
because bank credit had expanded too rapidly and too 
far. But there is not the slightest evidence of infla- 
tion. We are using $120,000,000 less Reserve credit 
than a year ago, despite an excessive circulation of 
paper money which has lifted our rediscounts more 
than one hundred millions above normal. This cur- 
rency situation is only temporary, and was brought 
on by the Treasury and not by member banks. 

Nor does the condition of the member banks them- 
selves furnish any evidence of inflation. Their legal 
reserves which they are required to keep at the Re- 
serve banks are $24,000,000 less than they were a year 
ago, and they are $33,000,000 below the amount two 
years ago, when the Reserve system reduced the re- 
discount rate to 3% per cent. 

Some part of the public thinks that the Reserve 
authorities are not primarily actuated by these consid- 
ations. They believe that the Reserve system wishes 
to check the vigorous speculation in stocks that has 
been going on for some years, and especially since the 
spring of 1928. These people believe that the veiled 
reference to “peculiar conditions’ means that the 
Board is basing its credit policy not upon the state of 
its reserves or its unused resources, but upon its 
opinion of the action of our security markets. 


ly THIS PART Of the public is right, then we have 
abandoned the gold system, and all that it implies 
for the credit structure. If the rediscount rate must be 
raised even when reserves are superabundant, in order 
to accomplish some ulterior end, then the gold stand- 
ard has little effect. 

On this point a passage from Mr. Young’s article 
quoted above is so wise and statesmanlike that it de- 
serves quoting here. It refers to conditions in 1924: 


Some highly respectable economists and bankers pro- 
posed that Europe go off the gold standard. .. . The more 
conservative bankers of the world, however, were not 
ready to abandon the gold system with which they had 
experience—and in which the masses of the people had 
confidence—for a man-made system functioning through 
small governing boards on the basis of statistics which 
at best were not yet adequate for such an important 
purpose. They feared the arbitrary control of a small 
group of men, and they feared the correctness and 
adequacy of the statistics on which they acted. Under 
these circumstances, the Federal Reserve system, ‘very 
wisely, I think, codperated with the countries of Europe 
to stabilize their currencies on a gold basis. 


Rare words of wisdom these, political and economic. 
Well, why not go back frankly to the gold standard? 
Why not let the gold function in our credit system, 
national and international? Why draw it away from 
Europe when she needs it as a basis for credit and 
business? We codperated with her in 1924 and 1925 
to establish the gold standard ; we helped her maintain 
it and extend it in 1927; why not codperate with her 
now to bring about that world prosperity which is in 
the making if it is not throttled? 
















































cA Thirteenth Century Miracle 


By the Right Hon. GODFREY LOCKER LAMPSON, M. P. 


F ALL HUMAN HAPPENINGS there 
has been none more extraor- 
dinary than what is known as 
the Children’s Crusade at the 

beginning of the thirteenth century. The 
events connected with it have well-nigh 
disappeared from the pages of history. 
Yet for its unique and shocking char- 
acter it may be regarded without exag- 
geration as perhaps the most astonishing 
occurrence among the children of men 
since the records of their deeds have been 
transmitted to posterity. 

Four Crusades had already been under- 
taken for the rescue of the Holy Sepul- 
cher. In the first of them, Jerusalem had 
been wrested from the infidel, but Saladin 
had retaken the city a hundred years later, 
and the third Crusade for its delivery had 
ended in disaster. The fourth Crusade 
had Constantinople for its objective, and 
Jerusalem still remained in alien hands. 
Emperors, Kings, Princes and Knights— 
the combined chivalry of Europe—had 
thrown their influence and wealth, their 
valor and experience, into the common 
cause and been worsted with humiliating 
ere 

It was at this juncture, in June, 1212, 
when men had lost heart, that a child of 
France was inspired to attempt what the 
very flower of European manhood had 
failed to do. Stephen, a peasant lad from 
Cloies, by the Castle of Vendéme near 
Paris, was the chief preacher of the new 
movement. Christ, so he said, had ap- 
peared to him in the guise of a poor 
pilgrim and commanded him to lead a 
crusade of children to the rescue of the 
Holy Sepulcher. The Saviour had also 
given him a letter to the King of France, 
calling upon the latter to assist the cause. 

The reputation of the young apostle 
grew apace. Soon the youth of France 
were prepared to accept almost any won- 
der that was told about him. Thus his 
influence was greatly increased by the 
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From the August Contemporary Review 


report of a miracle which he was said to 
have performed at St. Denis. He was 
returning one day from a procession or- 
ganized in the diocese of Chartres to 
invoke God’s wrath against the unbeliev- 
ers, when his sheep wandered from the 
road into the fields and began to graze 
the crops. Whirling his staff, he ran to 
drive them off, when, instead of scatter- 
ing, they knelt and prayed for mercy. 
Tales of this kind grew and multiplied. 
Before long he was regarded as half- 
divine. Children, believing that his mis- 
sion was ordained by God, flocked to his 


standard from all parts of the country, 


those whose parents were unwilling to let 
them go escaping from their families by 
force or cunning, even cutting holes in 
wall or breaking open the doors. 

The majority of the young zealots were 
boys under twelve years of age, but there 
were also many girls among them, who 
had caught the fever of the general ex- 
citement. Some of these followed their 
brothers, others made parties of their 
own, and a few attached themselves to 
youths of their choice and began a rela- 
tionship that some later lived to regret. 

On their way to join Stephen the pil- 
grims gathered into numerous bands, and 
solemn processions marched from different 
directions through the various towns and 
villages of France, carrying banners, cen- 
sers, wax candles, and crucifixes. . . . 

At length, when the various bodies had 
reached Stephen’s headquarters at the 
Castle of Vendéme, the signal was given 
and the vast camp began to move. Num- 
bering about thirty thousand, they set out 
in June for Marseilles—a distance of over 
four hundred miles. Such a spectacle 
had never been seen. Singing with all 
their might in the French tongue—‘Se- 
igneur Jesus, rendez-nous votre Sainte 
Croix!” they began that terrible march 
across Burgundy to the South, with happy 
confidence upon their faces and utterly 
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Dn arriving 
that were to overwhelm nearly all of thea. of pre’ 
before many weeks were over. i the child 

Due regard was had to the pomp ais them 
circumstance of the occasion. Steph ocens j 
rode in the midst in a high cart hung willie mark 





tapestries and guarded by the envied 
chiefs of his little followers, who, to mark 
their special rank, were mounted on horse 
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back and carried arms. . . . He was looked soe 
upon with veneration as a saint anil oon af 
admiration as a hero, and his bodyguatiiiver Rhit 
competed among themselves for a fev matt of the 
stray threads from his garments. ... fi vast ho: 

On the way to Marseilles no less that ween twer 
ten thousand of them went astray alle thom nc 





were lost in the forests and desert places 
or died of heat, hunger, thirst, or fatigu 
and other privations. Emaciated form 
more like skeletons than flesh and blood, 
wandered over the countryside asking {or 
their leader, until they dropped from she 
exhaustion; and long afterwards, in may 
a place, the puny bones were found whe 
a child had crawled into the shelter 
some bush or brake, to die like a stricke 
animal, unnoticed and alone. 
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After a month the survivors reach 
Marseilles, writes Sir Godfrey, only 
find that the Mediterranean had not, 1 
they had been told, dried up im tht 
summer heat to give them an overlasl 
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, we", and the 
path to Palestine. At length they asia) sho 
to sail, ostensibly to the Holy Land, wih band of the 
Brazen Hugh and William the Swit), Colog 
These men, posing as merchants, wt 
really slave dealers. The inh 

; loubt: what 
Without further delay the little Bien fo, st 
was hurried to the docks and crowded ily, Devil | 
seven small ships. . . . But tragedy Wali small ] 
to be their companion to the end. "Mine to dis 
couple of days after they had started, Hinucp delib 
furious storm arose and two of the SMBlowed the 
striking a rock, the Roche de Reclus, "iinally deci: 
the isle of St. Pierre, off Sardinia, WM }, y,. a 
down with all hands. The remainder ih, pilgrim 
Many died 
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he children held upon their way... . 
in arriving at Bugia and Alexandria, the 
el of pretense fell away and the whole 
the children and some priests who were 
ith them were sold as slaves to the 
Rracens in the various Mohammedan 
save markets. 














HE GERMAN CRUSADE took place inde- 
pendently, although both expeditions 
hd probably a common origin; for the 
eman agitation was strongest in the 
wer Rhine district where the greater 
art of the French movement had begun. 
A vast host of children, numbering be- 
ween twenty and forty thousand, many 
of them not more than twelve years old, 
wsembled at Cologne in the summer of 
hesame year. Their leader was a young 
easant named Nicholas, who was under 
en years of age... . 

The army split into separate parties and 
marched south by different roads through 
emany. On their way to Italy, how- 
ver, the hearts of many failed them and 
lndreds turned back. Arid wastes, dense 
rests, morasses, rivers, stony, burning, 
Woken ground, alternated with one an- 
ther in a relentless conspiracy to appal 
md defeat them. 








































A large band of the wanderers at last 
“ached the Alps. Undaunted, they pushed 
m, and though many fell by the wayside, 
ward the end of August about five thou- 
band of the original army that had started 
om Cologne reached Genoa. 








The inhabitants, of the place were in 
loubt what to do. There was no prece- 
tnt for such an influx. Was it God or 
te Devil who had sent them this flood 
f small humanity? The city fathers 
met to discuss the question. . . . After 
much deliberation, the Podesta, having 
lowed them to stay about seven days, 
inally decided they must leave at once. 

It Was a tragic procession that resumed 
fe pilgrimage. The heat was terrific. 
Piny died or fell sick by the way before 
tty had got much further south, while 
























some of them stayed in the towns and 
villages and obtained work in domestic 
and other services. The remainder at 
length, after a journey of another 250 
miles, reached the Eternal City. 

When he heard of their arrival, Inno- 
cent III. sent for them and tried to 
persuade them to abandon the enterprise 
and return home, impressing upon them 
the impracticable nature of the quest and 
the grim certainty of failure. At the 
same time, he warned the boys, all but 
those of the tenderest years, that they 
must not forget to fulfil their vows when 
later on they became men. But, in spite 
of the fact that they were in the presence 
of the supreme head of the Church, the 
august and terrible pontiff whose decrees 
could uncrown monarchs and excommuni- 
cate nations, a large number of them were 
unshaken in their resolve to reach Jeru- 






salem or die in the attempt. Leaving the 
Pope and Cardinals to their bewildered 
reflections upon the whole strange phe- 
nomenon, they once more broke camp and 
set out upon their way. 

After a further tramp of three hun- 
dred miles they reached Brindisi, having 
marched in all about a thousand miles 
since their departure from Cologne. On 
their arrival at the port, they found that 
the Bishop there had been instructed to 
bar their further progress. . . . 

The result of the various commands 
and prohibitions was that there remained 
but a tiny band of pilgrims whom neither 
these final injunctions could influence nor 
warnings deter. Still singing their hymns 
of praise and hope, they boarded a vessel 
at the first opportunity and set sail for 
Palestine. What ultimately happened to 
them is shrouded in mystery. 


‘Youth Speaks for Itself 


By MARY FIELD PARTON 


From the August Woman’s Home Companion 


| AST YEAR @ questionnaire on mar- 
riage was presented to a sociology 


N OLDER gene- 
ration has 
had much to 
say about 

the present crop of 
young people. Now comes an authentic 
and unique document in which youth 
speaks for itself. Herein is disclosed the 
testimony of typical American boys and 
girls from average homes, youth’s own 
attitude toward love, marriage, and chil- 
dren; toward “advanced” or radical 
changes in the relationships between men 
and women. 

Two hundred and eighty-five college 
boys and girls with an average age of 
nineteen years, seven months, answered 
anonymously in classroom a marriage 


They indicate that 


class at New York University. In the 
article reviewed here the answers given 
by the young people are summarized. 


not be so flaming as painted. 





questionnaire, given 
by Professor C. G. 
Dittmer of the soci- 
ology department of 
New York Univer- 
sity. The sober self-analysis of these re- 
ports reveals an attitude toward romance 
that might seem to an older generation 
too dispassionate, too sophisticated, closer 
to the laboratory than to gardens 
drenched in moonlight. 

Here in the form of averages is what 
they said in reply to the questionnaire: 

“The ideal age in general for marriage,” 
wrote the boys, “we consider to be about 
twenty-five years; however, we expect to 
have to wait a year more before we are 
in an economic position to assume the 


youth today may 
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responsibilities of a home of our own.” 
And the girls wrote: “Twenty-one and 
a half is the ideal age for a girl’s mar- 
riage but we expect we must wait until 
we are a year older than that.” 
Over and over the word “responsible” 
appeared in both boys’ and girls’ replies. 


Ar WHAT DOES this generation, al- 

ready physically matured, propose to 
do in these impulsive years while waiting 
for marriage; years while instinct battles 
social conventions? 

“T most certainly would not on any 
account consider marriage while yet in 
college nor would I marry on prospects 
soon after leaving school.” That is what 
four out of every five of the boys said. 
And the remaining fifth, less sure of 
themselves, less cautious, accompanied 
their boyish admission of willingness to 
pay the price of an earlier marriage by 
many restrictive provisos. 

It is significant, however, that almost 
twice as many girls as boys wrote some- 
thing like this: “Yes, I’d be willing to 
marry while yet in college and pay what- 
ever price the companionship cost.” 
And more than twice as many girls as 
boys asserted, “I’d be willing to marry 
earlier, merely on prospects.” ‘There are 
considerations more important to me 
than money,” wrote one girl, striking the 
keynote of their answers. 


Most of the boys said they would not 
marry until fully able to support a wife, 
reports Miss Parton. Only one quarter 
of the girls, however, said they would 
not marry until a reasonable standard of 
living could be maintained. Yet the boys 
set a $4000 income and $3500 savings as 
an average standard, and the girls $4500 
income and $4000 savings. 


Almost half the class of boys admit 
they are willing to practice economy in 
order to marry before the salary goal is 
reached; and the girls admit an even 
greater willingness. Almost eighty per 
cent. of their number say, as did one 
young girl, “Certainly, I’d be willing to 
economize to marry earlier. I don’t ex- 
pect to begin as wife to a young man 
where I leave off as daughter to an older 
man.” Said a boy, “A home of one’s 
own, even where economy is practiced, 
would offset the luxuries a man enjoys 
in the home of his parents.” * 


On the number of children desirable, 
continues Miss Parton, there was close 
agreement between boys and girls. The 
boys’ replies averaged between two or 
three children, and the girls said much 
the same, with some saying four, depend- 
ing on adequate income. 


Then came the questions of companion- 
ate marriage, a proposal unknown to 
their grandfathers and grandmothers who 





married younger than youths can afford 
to marry today. By companionate mar- 
riage was meant, as Judge Lindsey de- 
fined it, a three-fold proposal: legal mar- 


riage, with legalized. birth control, and. 


with divorce by mutual consent for child- 
less couples. 

Surely the anonymous answers to these 
queries would reveal invisible flames, un- 
cover smoldering fires. Yet virtually 
every mother’s son or daughter would 
have none of it. 

“Companionate marriage I do not ap- 
prove of. The system of marriage as it 
is today is my idea,” wrote one boy and 
his “idea” found echo in ninety-four out 
of every hundred boys. 

“And for us,” said ninety-five out of 
every hundred girls. 

The “advanced” boys and girls in the 
far outvoted minority expressed them- 
selves as impatient with the old restraints 
upon sex, but the majority agreed with 
the boy who wrote, ‘“Companionate mar- 
riage is only a phase of this intelligentsia 
business which is all the bunk as people 
will soon find out.” 


HEN THE CLASS came to the matter 

of legalized birth control, boys and 
girls were by a two-thirds majority in 
agreement in their approval. Especially 
emphatic were the girls. Again the ques- 
tionnaire reveals youth looking at an old 
problem in a new way, supporting theo- 
retically an experimental order, the prac- 











tice of which some explain is “to secure 
for fewer children a more intelligent and 
intensive devotion,” “a leisure for com- 
panionship with my husband,” “an oppor. 
tunity to work,” or “for further intellec. 
tual development;” “a continued educa- 
tion not stopping with being a mother,” 
wrote a young girl. 

And of “divorce by the mutual con- 
sent of childless couples”? 

A considerable number, over half the 
class, approved. But as Dr. Dittmer sug- 
gests, “This attitude may be due to the 
fact that youth, looking with honest eyes 
at the conduct of its elders, prefers the 
openness of ‘mutual consent’ to the collu- 
sion, the hypocrisy, of our present divorce 
courts, preferring that candidness receive 
a legal recognition now accorded pre- 
tense.”... 


However, the majority were neither: 


conservative nor radical in their opinions. 
The girls registered the vast and yet 
somewhat vague yearning of modem 
women for lives of their own, not entire- 
ly lived through husband and children. 
Many of the boys also felt the impact of 
this new demand for an individual life. . . 

“This questionnaire shows,” says Ditt- 
mer, “that young people plan to do 
exactly what society expects from them 
in the matter of homes and children; 
what they demand is not the inconstant 
flame but a steady light on the common 
way that men, women, and children must 
travel toward mankind’s ultimate goal.” 


‘Ohirty—and Sixty 


By GEORGE LUKS 
From the August Red Book Magazine 


N HIS SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY, as I 
understand it, a man ought to 
think of his approaching end. 
Is that not the acceptance of 

the insurance salesman and the heartless 
young? In theory they may be right, in 
practice never. The man of sixty thinks 
of life, and he thinks of it more affec- 
tionately and objectively than ever. 
Turned threescore, he has arrived at his 
prime usefulness to the world. At last he 
is free to think high and accomplish 
nobly. Unless disease or innate frailty 
have wrecked him, his precious powers 
are at their full. He is,ready to bring 
forth something of value. He understands 
this; others do not. He has lived long 
enough, too, to realize the folly of think- 
ing about death.... 

Now, I realize that to make such an 
assertion is to fly into the face of all 
authority, to mock the economists and 
to outrage the statistics. Still, I main- 





tain my ground. A mere artist cannot 
pretend, as do my authoritative brethren, 
to speak for all humanity. He is a wild, 
worthless sort of a cuss, who doesn't 
know enough to come in out of the pub- 
licity. He’s lucky to be allowed to speak 
at all. But he may still have the taste to 
narrate only that which he has seen oF 
experienced. In other words, I must talk 
mainly about the artistic or creative kind 
of person... . 

But .. . why is a creative man worth 
more at sixty than at thirty, more 
valuable near the end of his life than at 
the so-called prime? Primarily, becaus¢ 
a young man is still too great a gamble. 
He may never live to maturity. 00 
many accidents may befall him, too many 
influences destroy his powers, too many 
cross-currents carry him out of the stream 
of accomplishment. 

At sixty, on the other hand, a man has 
passed most of the reefs and whirlpools. 
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Excepting only death, he has no enemies 
left to meet. If he has not been idle in 
the intervening years and if he has arrived 
in moderate possession of his health and 
vitality, he can be depended on to put 
forth something mature and worth while. 
He has had time to master his craft, time 
to correct and live down his blunders, 
some lustrums in which to take a few 
calm peeps at life and learn some of its 
secrets. He is, at last, a grown man. 


osT OF US have the idea that a man’s 

education ought to be complete 
when he is about twenty. As a matter of 
fact, in all the more difficult callings, 
those in which sheer luck and low cunning 
are of least importance, and knowledge, 
power, and experience of the greatest, man 
is just out of school at sixty. This is as 
true in the rarefied upper realms of busi- 
ness as anywhere else. The younger man 
who manages to attain to some showy 
second or third rank among financiers and 
business men is so remarkable that the 
cheer leaders of low literature write him 
up in the go-and-get-’em weeklies and the 
sob sisters move down upon his abode in 
echelon formation. The money and busi- 
ness power of the land is in the hands of 
old men. 

In the arts this matter is notorious. 
There are young geniuses and child prodi- 
gies, who are admired like the aard-vaark 
and the ornithorhyncus paradoxus, but all 
the solid and enduring work is done by 
men who have lived long enough to have 
mastered their metier and life itself. The 
term “old master,” not as applied to 
ness power of the land are in the hands of 
Me... 

There is only one way to be an artist 
or to produce an enduring work of art 
and that is by long, constant, unflinching, 
and heartbreaking toil. Compared to this 
toil the work of the galley slave or the 
worry and anxiety of the man of finance 
is child’s play. It must go on not for 
weeks or months, but for years—for a 
whole lifetime, in and out of hours, with- 
out holidays and without respite. That 
is the reason of reasons for saying that 
one is a better man at sixty than at thirty. 
At sixty one has had time to acquire the 
technique. 

A man goes through a good deal of 
tough and tumble before he gets to this 
stage. In my younger days I painted 
band wagons, signs, circus wagons, cam- 
paign portraits, houses, floors, brick walls 
—Lord only knows what all. When 
finances were low, which was often 
tnough, I used to join my brothers and 
paint the big iron safes. On the door of 
Many a one still in existence the con- 
nolsseur may find a picture of Sunset on 
Beautiful Skunk Creek, or the Old Mill at 
Hicks Corners, by George Luks. 

Probably there are few living who will 


grant me the honor, but I made some part 
of my early reputation by painting signs 
advertising a soap on brick buildings or 
the frame sides of old-fashioned grocery 
stores. In a sense, I founded that soap- 
maker’s fortune. At least I felt that way 
on one occasion when an irate real-estate 
owner on whose wall I had just daubed 
one of my beautiful cleanser signs came 
along and tried to kick the ladder out 
from under me. A well-directed pot of 
paint, manipulated in just the manner 
since hugely exploited by the comic strip 
artists, dissuaded him and saved my neck. 

That’s the stuff one does between 
twenty and thirty. It makes a man fit for 
something when he grows up. 

On my last anniversary some kind soul 
vho evidently considered me about done 
for asked whether I would live my life 
over if given the choice. Well, well! 


Here we are again in the vale of tears, eh? 
Alas, though I roast for it, I will be guilty 
of no hypocrisy. My answer to life is 
ee 

I am no cloudy optimist. I see life 
through no rosy glasses. I am not 
convinced that either the man or the race 
has any high destiny, but the great 
luscious happiness of being, the triumph 
of struggling, the color of the vast pro- 
cession sweep aside all puny doubts and 
disconcertments. To a man who can find 
beauty, glory, or tragedy in a grog-shop, 
a hovel, a slum, or the sinks under the 
piers, as readily and surely as in a man- 
sion or a palace, there is no use of preach- 
ing the trials of existence. 

Every hour is too brief, every day too 
soon concluded, and life itself too piti- 
fully short for the man who is doing 
something and taking joy in it. 


“Hypnotism 


By CLARK L. HULL 
From the August Scientific Monthly 


HENOMENA MORE OR LESS resem- 
bling those of the hypnotic trance 
appear to have been known from 
very early times, especially among 

oriental peoples. For the most part, 
these states were associated with re- 
ligious and mystical practices. While of 
interest to the curious, this phase of the 
history of hypnosis has left no tangible 
contribution to science. It is sufficient to 
observe that hypnotism originated in 
magic just as chemistry arose from 
alchemy and astronomy from astrology. 

About the time of the American Revo- 
lution Franz Anton Mesmer (1733-1815), 
a Viennese physician, put forward to the 
scientific world the theory and practice of 
what he called animal magnetism. Mes- 
mer’s medical training naturally made his 
interests clinical. No doubt the spirit of 
the times tended to tinge his practice 
with something of the mystical. In any 
case, having failed of success in Ger- 
many, he went to Paris in 1778 where he 
soon had a tremendous vogue. There he 
opened a remarkable clinic in which he 
treated all kinds of diseases. 

The clinic was held in a large hall 
which was darkened by covering the 
windows. In the center of this room was 
a large oaken tub, the famous baquet. 
The tub was filled with water into which 
had been placed a quantity of iron filings 
and ground glass. Over the tub was a 
wooden cover provided with openings 
through which projected jointed iron 
rods. These rods were applied by the 
patients themselves to their various ail- 


ing parts. While at the tub, the sub- 
jects were commanded to maintain 
absolute silence, possibly to render them 
more susceptible to the plaintive music 
that was provided. 

At the psychological moment, Mesmer 
would appear on the scene garbed in a 
brilliant silk robe: He would pass among 
the patients, fixing his eyes upon them, 
passing his hands over their bodies and 
touching them with a long iron wand. 
Individuals apparently suffering from the 
most varied disorders declared themselves 
cured after two or three.such treatments. 

Mesmer did not hypnotize his subjects, 
although some of them appear to have 
had spontaneous hysterical convulsions 
and to have shown other related be- 
havior while at the tub. The sleeping 
trance, which is a familiar part of 
hypnotism today, seems to have been dis- 
covered accidentally in 1784 by a fol- 
lower of Mesmer, the Marquis de 
Puysegur. One day he attempted to 
apply Mesmer’s magnetizing methods to 
Victor, a young shepherd, who, instead of 
showing the usual hysterical convulsions, 
fell into a quiet sleeping trance. With- 
out awakening, he later went about his 
duties like a sleep-walker. When he 
finally awoke from his somnambulistic 
state, he was unable to recall anything 
that had happened while in it. Victor’s 
inability to recall the trance events would 
now be called post-hypnotic amnesia. 
The sleeping or trance condition was 
quite naturally regarded as an artificially 
induced somnambulism and at once it at- 
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tracted a great deal of attention, partly 
on account of the supposed clairvoyant 
powers of subjects while in this state. 
About the same time Pététin, a physician 
at Lyons, described the phenomenon of 
hypnotic catalepsy or muscular immo- 
bility. The discovery of the remaining 
major hypnotic phenomena followed 
rapidly until 1825. 

The theories of animal magnetism as 
put forward by Mesmer and as elabora- 
ted by his followers are of considerable 
scientific interest, not because they were 
true, but because, on the contrary, it took 
the world such a long time to realize that 
they were false... . 

The century which has elapsed since 
1825 has been much less fertile in the 
discovery of hypnotic phenomena than 
the preceding half century. Indeed, al- 
most the only outstanding events during 
this period have been the gradual though 
still incomplete correction of errors which 
accumulated around the pseudoscience of 
hypnotism previous to that date. 


The subjective nature of hypnotic 
phenomena seems to have been discovered 
in 1843 by James Braid in England, con- 
tinues Mr. Clark, who is a professor in 
the University of Wisconsin. It was also 
discovered independently by a group of 
French investigators, including Liébeault 
(1886) and Bernheim (1886). 


Liébeault was a humble physician who 
began a country practice in 1850. In 
1864 he settled at Nancy and practiced 
hypnotism among the poor peasants who 
came to his clinic. The temper of the 
man is shown by the fact that he ac- 
cepted no fees for these services, living 
on his income. Bramwell, who visited 
Liébeault’s clinic, draws such an inimi- 
table picture of it that it must be quoted: 

“His clinique; invariably thronged, was 
held in two rooms in the corner of his 
garden. . . . The patients told to go to 
sleep apparently fell at once into a quiet 
slumber, then received their dose of 
curative suggestions, and when told to 
awake, either walked quietly away or sat 
for a little to chat with their friends, the 
whole process rarely lasting longer than 
ten minutes. . . . No drugs were given, 
and Liébeault took special pains to ex- 
plain to his patients that he neither ex- 
ercised nor possessed any mysterious 
powers, and that all he did was simple 
and capable of scientific explanation. .. . 

“Two little girls about six or seven 
years of age, no doubt brought in the 
first instance by friends, walked in and 
sat down on a sofa behind the doctor. 
He, stopping for a moment in his work, 
made a pass in the direction of one of 
them, and said, ‘Sleep, my little kitten,’ 
repeated the same for the other, and in 


an instant they were both asleep. He 
rapidly gave them their dose of sugges- 
tion and then evidently forgot all about 
them. In about twenty minutes one 
awoke and, wishing to go, essayed by 
shaking and pulling to awaken her com- 
panion—her amused expression of face, 
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when she failed to do so, being very 
comic. In about five minutes more the 
second one awoke, and, hand in hand, 
they trotted laughingly away.” 


FTER COMING to Nancy, Liébeault 
began writing a book on hypnotism 
which was finished after two years of 
hard work. When published, however, 
only one copy was sold! But Liébeault 
patiently pursued his gratuitous labors 
among the poor for twenty years when, 
by a kind of accident, his remarkable 
work was finally recognized. It seems 
that Bernheim, a professor in the medi- 
cal school at Nancy, treated without suc- 
cess for six months a case of sciatica 
which had lasted for six years. This 
patient was quickly cured through hyp- 
notic suggestion administered by Lié- 
beault. 

This striking cure caused Bernheim to 
investigate the novel method of treat- 
ment. His initial incredulity soon 
changed to enthusiastic admiration, and 
in 1884-6 Bernheim published an attrac- 
tively written book in which he directed 
the attention of the world to Liébeault’s 
work. In this tardy way, twenty years 
after it had been written, the remaining 
copies of Liébeault’s book were finally 
sold, and the modest physician at last 
received recognition. Doctors from all 
countries now flocked to Nancy to study 
his methods. 


Charcot in Paris disagreed with the 
Nancy school’s belief in suggestion as an 
explanation of hypnotism. He attempted 
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to set up a scientific basis for his cop. 
tention, but failed, and was finally re. 
futed by Bernheim. 


In 1885 the good Liébeault met 3 
Troyes a young druggist named Emile 
Coué. The two men at once found much 
in common. For a time Coué studied 
and practiced hypnotic suggestion accord. 
ing to Liébeault’s technique. Mean. 
while he observed the influence of wak. 
ing suggestion in effecting cures when 
associated with the use of drugs, the 
latter often quite innocuous. 

He studied and brooded over the mat- 
ter for a period of twenty-five years. In 
1910, at the age of fifty-three, Cov 
established what has sometimes been 
called the ‘‘neo-Nancy” school.  Follov. 
ing the example of his predecessor, Dr. 
Liébeault, Coué held his clinic in his 
own home and gave gratuitously his 
healing suggestions to the many who 
flocked to receive them. But his tech- 
nique was different. Coué abandoned the 
trance entirely and depended wholly upon 
waking suggestion. This he called auto- 
suggestion. 

What Coué meant by the term, auto- 
suggestion, may best be understood from 
his quaint directions to a person suffer- 
ing from pain: 

“Therefore every time you have a pain, 
physical or otherwise, you will go quietly 
to your room . .. sit down and shut your 
eyes, pass your hand lightly across your 
forehead if it is mental distress, or upon 
the part that hurts, if it is pain in any 
part of the body, and repeat the words: 
‘It is going, it is going,’ etc. Very 
rapidly, even at the risk of gabbling, it is 
of no importance. The essential idea is 
to say: ‘It is going, it is going,’ so quickly. 
that it is impossible for a thought of con- 
trary nature to force itself between the 
words. We thus actually think it is go 
ing, and as all ideas that we fix upon the 
mind become a.reality to us, the paif, 
physical or mental, vanishes. . . .” 

Such, in brief, is the history of hypno- 
tism. All sciences alike have descended 
from magic and superstition, but none 
has been so slow as hypnosis in shaking 
off the evil associations of its origin. ... 

“There is reason to believe that 4 
kind of renaissance in hypnotic research 
is actually on its way. At several cet- 
ters of learning and research in this 
country alone there exists a vivid appre 
ciation of the: possibilities in this direc 
tion. From at least two of these is 
already appearing at fairly regular inter 
vals a succession of papers describing 
really scientific and adequately controlled 
hypnotic investigations. It is not incom 
ceivable that, profiting by its checkered 
past, hypnotism may one day occupy 4 
enviable scientific position.” 

























































































DISCOVERY WELL 


This well, sunk 6400 feet 
below the surface at the 
gates of Oklahoma City, by 
a Cities Service subsidiary, 
“blew in” on: December 4, 
1928. It marked the open- 
ing of a great new oil field. 








How the Cities Service Organization Opened Up a Reservoir 
of Petroleum at Oklahoma City’s Gates 


watched. An entire populace watched the prog- 
ress of a wildcat well on the outskirts of the city 
as it was drilled more than a mile beneath the 
surface, piercing strata which had been laid down by 


be: MANY MONTHS Oklahoma City waited and 


prehistoric seas millions of years before. It was no 
idle interest which Oklahoma City felt in this well. 
Upon its success depended the increased prosperity of 
every dweller in that city. Oklahoma City had seen 
some of its sister cities in the state grow wealthy with 
amazing bounds, because just such a well, driven 
hopefully downward, had found a pool of liquid 
gold. 

Many years before, the city had watched the drill- 
ing of another well in this same area end in dry and 
dismal failure. Some gave up hope that Oklahoma 
City would ever have the thrill of a nearby oil field— 
that it would ever know the stirring days which 
follow when man hears the call of oil and must live, 
buy his food and clothing, and build his home near 
its source. 

Among those who had faith in the area, however, 
was an organization which had the resources to back 
its well-founded confidence. Cities Service Company, 
with its widespread interests extending into thirty-five 
states, had reason to believe in the existence of oil in 
the locality. This reason was based on the best scien- 


Advertisement 


tific practice of the modern geologist. Cities Service 
has always been a leader in establishing and adopting 
modern methods; and drilling for oil through mere 
guesswork has no place in its business. 


A Large Block of Leases Acquired 


A LARGE GEOLOGICAL structure was known to exist 
on the outskirts of Oklahoma City, but, because 
of the dry hole already drilled there, the area had lost 
its interest for most men in the industry. However, 
with the tendency of modern drilling to go deeper and 
deeper in search of oil, the possibilities of the area 
again looked hopeful, and Indian Territory Illuminat- 
ing Oil Company, an oil and gas producing subsidiary 
of Cities Service Company, acquired leases on a large 
block of approximately 10,000 acres. 

In the ordinary commercial lease the operating com- 
pany, which holds the lease, receives a 7% interest in 
all oil and gas produced, while the owner of the land 
retains a % interest, known as royalty. He receives 
¥% of the proceeds without deduction for any of the 
expenses of drilling or producing and is free to sell his 
royalty, or any fraction thereof. 

The Cities Service subsidiary thought so well of the 
chance of large oil production in the deep sands that 


it purchased royalty interests in about 3000 acres in 
85 
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the block, most of which the company had already 
covered by the regular form of commercial lease. 


The company drilled for six months, while Okla- 


homa City watched. The people of Oklahoma City 
waited anxiously, hoping that this well would create 
values running into millions of dollars, but the com- 
pany drilled slowly with painstaking care. At inter- 
vals, “cores” of the changing formations were taken 
from the well and examined. Several times the “cores” 
showed oil, but drilling was continued in search of the 
“Big Pay.” During the progress of drilling, natural 
gas was encountered at 4000 feet and later at 4800 
feet. A large volume resulted in both instances and, at 
the latter level, a test was taken which showed the well 
capable of producing an open flow of 48,000,000 cubic 
feet per day. These gas sands were “mudded off” 
(sealed) and drilling continued. On December 4, 
1928, the well reached the great untapped reservoir, 
6400 feet beneath the surface and the oil gushed out 
at the rate of 5600 barrels a day. Oklahoma City had 
its wish, and Cities Service added tremendous values 
to its holdings in this new area. 

From the beginning it 
was apparent that a new 
field of unusual im- 
portance had been opened 
up. Empire Pipe Line 
Company, another Cities 
Service subsidiary, im- 
mediately began work on 
an oil pipe line to connect 
the field with its main 
pipe line system. 


Large Gas Reserves 


eens WELLS were 
pushed toward com- 
pletion. The Cities Ser- 
vice subsidiary’s second 
well was a gasser. It 
made 35,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas a day at a 
depth of 4000 feet and 
was mudded off; this was 
followed by another gas 
“strike” at 4800 feet pro- 
ducing 70,000,000 cubic 
feet daily. A third well 
came in with 58,000,000 
cubic feet at a depth of 
4822 feet. The gas sands 
in these wells, being defi- 
nitely located, proved the 
existence of an extremely 
valuable gas reserve. The 
gas flow was mudded off 
so that the wells might be 
drilled deeper in search 
of oil. 

Then came a well, the 
celebrated Watters No. 1, 
flowing 90,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas daily. This 
gas was run through 
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A GASSER IN ACTION! 


Natural gas saturated with gasolene blowing from a well in the 

new Oklahoma City field. Gas wells like these, known as gassers, 

have been quickly shut in to prevent waste. The presence of this 
gas adds greatly to the value of the field. 
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separators and a recovery of 3000 barrels of natural 
gas gasolene per day was obtained. However, this 
operation occasioned a wastage of natural gas and the 
gas sand is being mudded off as a conservation mea- 
sure, the well to be drilled deeper and completed as 
an oil well. 

A series of oil wells followed, which equaled and in 
one case greatly exceeded the initial flow of the dis- 
covery well. On July 9, the Indian Territory TIllumi- 
nating Oil Company drilled in another well, Button 
No. 1, from which an initial flow of 258 barrels of oil a 
day was obtained. This flow was increased to 5700 
barrels after the well had been deepened a few feet. 

On August 2, Oklahoma City had its biggest thrill 
since the completion of the Discovery well, when the 
Cities Service subsidiary completed the largest well so 
far drilled in the field and one of the largest the state 
of Oklahoma has ever known. The well, Bertha John- 
son No. 1, drilled by the Indian Territory Illuminating 
Oil Company on a partnership lease, came in flowing 
at the rate of 20,000 barrels of oil daily. It quickly 
filled all available storage and was shut-in until ade- 
quate pipe line and stor- 
age facilities could be 
provided. Unusual signifi- 
cance is attached to this 
comple‘ic:, due to the 
fact that the well is pro- 
ducing from the Detrital 
Sand, a formation lying 
directly above the Silici- 
ous Lime, the producing 
horizon in which the dis- 
covery well and other 
wells in the field were 
completed. Since the ex- 
istence of this prolific 
body of sand has been es- 
tablished by this well, 
geologists and oil men 
generally have _ revised 
their earlier estimates as 
to the value of the field 
and now regard it as the 
greatest single find in the 
history of oil production 
in Oklahoma. 

A few days after the 
Bertha Johnson well was 
completed, the Indian 
Territory Illuminating 
Oil Company drilled in 
another well, Henning 
No. 1, with a flow of 1200 
barrels daily which, after 
deepening a few feet, was 
increased to 5600 barrels 
and equaled the _ initial 
production of the discov- 
ery well. 

The latest oil well com- 
pleted, as this is written, 
came in on August 9, when 
the same Cities Service 
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subsidiary completed the well known as Sonora Bodine 
at the rate of 4000 barrels a day with the drill only a 
few feet in the producing horizon. 


The value of the 
field as a natural- 
gas reservoir is ex- 
tremely important to 
Cities Service Com- 
pany. In drilling for 
oil great care has been 
exercised to prevent 
wasting natural gas, 
which has been found 
to exist in large volume 
in the shallower sands, 
and which can be 
tapped at will by drill- 
ing wells to these hori- 
zons without affecting 
the production of oil. 
The field is so. located 
that gas can easily be 
fed into the great 
Cities Service gas pipe 
line system in the Mid- 
Continent area and be 


interests completed the Discovery well only last December. 














FROSTED PIPES ON A HOT JUNE DAY 
One of the separators used to extract gasolene from natural gas in the 
Oklahoma City field. The covering of frost is caused by cold within, where 
the rapid expansion of gas released from tremendous pressure quickly lowers 
the temperature, 
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Oklahoma’s Newest Oil Field 


Courtesy The Oil and Gas Journal 


AN AIRPLANE VIEW OF THE NEW OIL FIELD NEAR OKLAHOMA CITY 


In the oil history of the state of Oklahoma several high spots stand out—first, the Cushin 
Seminole pool opened by Cities Service interests in 1926. Now all eyes are turned toward the 


pool opened up in 1912, then the 
klahoma City field, where the same 


transported to hundreds of cities and towns in Okla- 
homa, Kansas, and Missouri and as far north as 
Kansas City and St. Joseph. Construction work has 


already been started on 
a 12-inch gas pipe line 
which will connect the 
Oklahoma City field 
with this system. 

In view of the pres- 
ent movement to sup- 
ply distant cities with 
natural gas for indus- 
trial use, the possession 
of such large reserves 
further strengthens the 
position of Cities Ser- 
vice in the natural gas 
industry. The field will 
serve as a great reserve 
to supplement the sup- 
ply already tapped by 
its system in the Pan- 
handle of Texas. 

At present, two oil 
pipe lines are taking oil 
from the field. One of 
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(QHE oil lands of the Indian Territory Hiniiinating Oil Company, a Cities Service 
subsidiary, are designated on this map by the initials of its name: I.T.I.O. 
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these, already mentioned, belongs 
to a Cities Service subsidiary and 
was built in record time after the 
discovery well was brought in. 
This pipe line connects with the 
main pipe line system of the Cities 
Service organization, which trans- 
ports oil to its own refineries at 
Ponca City, Okmulgee, and Cush- 
ing, Oklahoma. Additional pump- 
ing facilities have recently been in- 
stalled on this line which have in- 
creased the original capacity by 70 
per cent. 

The importance of this field as 
one of the greatest oil reservoirs 
ever found in the state of Okla- 
homa is now firmly established. 
This is the concensus of opinion ex- 
pressed by competent oil men, des- 
pite the fact that only a relatively 
small number of wells have been 
completed to date. Some idea of the caliber of these 
producers may be had from the performance of 
the discovery well, which alone has produced approxi- 
mately 900,000 barrels of oil in slightly over eight 
months. It is significant that the initial produc- 
tion of the Bertha Johnson well, now partly shut- 
in awaiting pipe line and storage facilities, was about 
four times that of the discovery well. Cities Service in- 
terests are drilling thirty-six more wells at the present 
time. As the field is further developed much of its pro- 
duction will undoubtedly be shut-in until it can be 
most economically employed. Even though the poten- 
tial production of the field is held in check, its im- 
mediate commercial possibilities, from only a partial 
production of oil and gas, are very great. The 








AMERICAN GASOLENE GOES ABROAD 


A service station of the French marketing subsidiary of Cities Service Company. The oil 
marketing division of this company operates extensively in the international field. 


oil is important not for volume alone. Its crude is 
unusually valuable because of its high gravity and its 
very good yield of lubricating oil. 


Value of the Field to Cities Service 


O THE Cities SERVICE organization the Oklahoma 

City Field means much more than simply millions 
of dollars worth of oil and gas. It means a supply, pos- 
sibly good for years to come, of the high grade oil de- 
manded by its refineries in the manufacture of Cities 
Service Oils and Gasolene. The field is now con- 
nected by pipe line with Cities Service refineries at 
Cushing, Okmulgee, and Ponca City, Oklahoma. It 
will also be connected with the 600-mile pipe line 
now being built jointly by Cities Service interests 


~~ 


q WHERE OIL FROM THE NEW FIELD WILL BE REFINED 
A Cities Service oil refinery at Ponca City, Oklahoma. Here some of the crude oil from the recently discovered field near Oklahoma City will be 
manufactured into gasolene, lubricating oil, and the other products of Oklahoma’s “liquid gold” and prepared for the market. 
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and the Texas Company from Oklahoma to Lock- 
port (Illinois) and East Chicago (Indiana). Trans- 
ported through this pipe line, production from the 
field will be available for the new Cities Service re- 
finery now being completed near Chicago. The re- 
fined products will be marketed through the Cities 
Service organization’s already large and rapidly grow- 
ing chain of service stations throughout the Middle 
West. Through a branch of the Oklahoma-East 
Chicago main line, connection is made with trans- 
continental carriers terminating on the Atlantic Sea- 
board. Thus the Oklahoma City oil can be trans- 
ported to refineries of Cities Service subsidiaries near 
Boston and Philadelphia. 


Magnitude of the Cities Service Organization 


HE OxtaHoma Cry field is but one of many areas 
in which Cities Service has oil p:oduction and re- 

serves. The domestic petroleum subsidiaries of the 
Company produced 19,921,350 barrels of crude oil dur- 
ing 1928. At the close of 1928 these domestic sub- 
sidiaries owned 5375 producing oil wells on 748 leases. 
Royalty rights are owned where oil is now being pro- 
duced on 12,290 acres. Lands held under lease by sub- 
sidiaries in the United States aggregate 2,270,790 acres 
and royalty interests are held in 266,000 acres. 

Petroleum is transported by Cities Service subsid- 
iaries through over 1200 miles of wholly-owned pipe 
line. The seven modern refineries of the Petroleum 
Division have a daily capacity of 39,000 barrels of 
petroleum. aap 

Various refined oil products are marketed through 
the organization’s own distributing stations in more 
than 4000 cities and towns in twenty states and in 
Canada. The marketing subsidiaries also have foreign 
branches in Mexico and Europe. 
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READY TO CARRY CITIES SERVICE OILS OVER THE HIGH SEAS 
A Cities Service oil tanker, one of the fleet which carries the organization’s products to ports throughout the civilized world. 








The public utility subsidiaries of Cities Service 
Company include more than sixty properties operating 
in twenty states and Canada, rendering gas, electric 
light and power, transportation, heat, ice, or water 
service to over 900 cities and towns. The Electric 
Light and Power properties include such well-known 
companies as the Public Service Company of Colorado, 
the Toledo Edison Company, the Ohio Public Service 
Company, and the Empire District Electric Company. 

The Cities Service organization ranks high in the 
production, transportation and distribution of natural 
and manufactured gas. Ninety-three billion cubic feet 
of gas were sold in 1928 by Cities Service subsidiaries. 


HE DISCOVERY OF the Oklahoma City oil field is just 

another example of the vision which has enabled 
Cities Service to travel so far in its eighteen years of 
corporate existence. The same progressive spirit 
which has made possible its many revolutionary 
achievements in the electric light and power, natural 
gas, and petroleum refining industries has resulted in 
the discovery of many great oil fields by the organiza- 
tion. The famous Eldorado field in Kansas and Semi- 
nole field in Oklahoma were among those opened up 
through Cities Service enterprise and with Cities Ser- 
vice capital. 

The latest oil discovery of Cities Service is proof 
that, although it has climbed to great peaks in eight- 
een short years, and today ranks among the ten largest 
industrial organizations in the country, with more than 
100 subsidiaries and assets totaling nearly a billion 
dollars, it is not content to stand still. The desire to 
try new methods and seek new -fields to conquet 
is as strong as ever. This spirit, which prevails 
throughout the organization, assures a future for 
Cities Service that cannot fail to be one of progress 
and accomplishment. 


Advertisement. Reprints of this article and other data may be had from Henry L. Doherty @ Company, 60 Wall St.. New York City, 


fiscal agents for Cities Service Company. 
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Ten Leading Articles 








“Ohe New Race of Rocketeers 


AN EDITORIAL 


From the July 27 Commercial & Financial Chronicle 


E DO NOT voucH for the 

following news item, but it 

appeared as a special disptach 

the New York Times from 
Worcester, Mass., on July 18, and we 
believe it to be true. It reads: 

“The rocket which Professor Robert H. 
Goddard of Clark University expected to 
shoot to the moon failed to reach that 
objective by 238,856 miles this afternoon. 
But, when it exploded several thousand 
feet in the air, it caused as much of a 
sensation throughout this section as if it 
actually had landed and returned from 
the moon with a detailed account of the 
manner of living on that sphere... . 

“The rocket, propelled by a series of 
explosions of secret gases, was set off from 
a tower on the A. H. Ward farm in 
Auburn on a test flight. It got up several 
thousand feet when the explosives got 
mixed up and went off all at once. The 
result was a terrific blast that shook 
windows and tumbled crockery off of 
shelves in nearby homes. The rocket fell 
flaming and landed a mass of smoldering 
tuins at the foot of the tower from which 
it had started its journey.... 

“Professor Goddard’s only statement 
was: ‘I have been conducting secret ex- 
periments for the Government in the radio 
eS aig 


HAT WE OWE anything to the citizens 

of the moon, in the light of our cumu- 
lative progress, is not worth the mention. 
If science wants to shoot rockets through 
curved and limited space, that is what 
science should be allowed to do! Un- 
fortunate dwellers on the mere moon have 
no rights science is bound to respect. In 
fact, science is above all law. If we want 
to invent new and more deadly gases, in 
time of profound peace, to use upon our 
enemies in time of a war that will never 
come through sheer preparedness, we will 
hot allow any sense of pity or justice to 
Say us nay. 

But to be firing gas-filled rockets at our 
unoffending neighbor, the moon, “the in- 
Constant moon that monthly changes in 
her circled orb,” that looks down so kindly 
on mundane lovers, that we allow no man 
{0 criticize. Sun-rays that cure all man- 
her of disease we adore. The moon may 
have some influence on the tides, but it is 
too small an object in stellar economy to 
give us pause. We may fail in our first 
experiments, but we will keep on firing 
until we hit the target even though we 
Sacrifice half the population of our re- 


doubtable science that hesitates at noth- 
ing. And the first man we can skyrocket 
to that haven, though he receives a cold 
reception, will of course be able to return 
the way he went. And what a day that 
wi!! be for the headlines! Science is not 
only insatiable, it is indefatigable. 

When we have reached the moon we 
have no doubt that some one will suggest 
that, a la Einstein, we start an occupied 
rocket on the rounds of curved and lim- 
ited space, and calmly await its return to 
the selfsame spot from whence it started. 
The moving picture rights of that journey 
will be worth billions. But more than 
all will be the reforms we may work in 
the manners and customs of the unen- 
lightened in those far-off spheres that have 
never known a Congressional investigation 
or possessed a prohibition law. 


O” MISSIONARY in the rapid-transit 

rocket can drop literature recounting 
our progress in preventing speculation on 
the Stock Exchange; warn against relying 
too much on a Federal Reserve Board, 
and show how we expunged all crime by 
the harmonious work of Special Commit- 
tees appointed to inquire into its causes. 
There are so many successes in changing 
the laws of nature, of which we are justly 
proud, that it will be difficult to make a 
selection. But we will not fail to exhort 
the denizens of the outlying universes to 
appoint a Federal Farm Board to take 
care of the suffering farmers. 

Of course we shall want to sell these 
laggard celestials our radios, airplanes, 
and automobiles; and it may be we will 
be discreet enough to forget to mention a 
protective tariff. Inter-planetary and in- 
ter-stellar free trade may be worthwhile 
in regions that have never erected tariff 
barriers. But if perchance they have de- 
veloped a system for provoking prosperity 
similar to our own, trouble will straight- 
way develop and the peace of the worlds 
will be ultimately broken. However, one 
circuit of curved space will not suffice for 
all the experimenting we will straightway 
set about, and on the second journey we 
will be able to overcome all the difficulties 
of exchange, even if it is necessary to call 
a special session of Congress to keep our 
promises to our own people. 

When we have sufficiently developed 
stellar routes and landing places we will 
be equipped to carry enough rocket-pas- 
sengers to overcome all objections that 
may arise. Just what we may do in im- 
parting information about our economics 


and politics will, of course, depend on the 
“party in power.” If by any chance the 
“Insurgents” should be in power at the 
time of the inauguration of the stellar 
rapid-transit there is now no forecasting 
what we shall advise as to a Supreme 
Court or the recognition of Red States, 
should there be any, and there is little 
doubt there will always be a few. But 
in such a crisis we may fall back on the 
doctrine of isolation, armed or otherwise, 
with casual mention of George Washing- 
ton and “entangling alliances.” 

It is certain we will be equal to any and 
all occasions; and a Bank for Inter-Stellar 
Settlements will straightway emerge, pre- 
pared to pool Federal Reserve gold with 
that of the rest of the universe. From 
leading in an earthworld it is but a step to 
leading all the worlds. Science having 
thrust this new greatness upon us, will 
not hesitate to provide a way. Perhaps 
we may conclude to establish, here and 
there among the outworlds, a few Founda- 
tions for Research; or endow a university 
of the worlds for the better prosecution of 
studies in pure science, unadulterated. 

A side trip to Mars, if allowed, must 
disclose that the “reds” are confined to 
no world, country, or city, and are always 
ready to raise high jinks with no provoca- 
tion save a natural lust for gold and office. 
Reaching the Milky Way, and tobogan- 
ning down its star-studded slopes, un- 
happy poets twanging harps on beds of 
roses, suggest that Utopia lies beyond. 


Au THE JOURNEY has just begun! 

Passing along inconceivable succes- 
sions of lights and shadows, where suns 
and systems are born and die without 
even a knowledge of humanity, and to- 
tally ignorant of the Constitution of the 
United States and the Union of the Soviet 
republics, we shall be without identifica- 
tion papers sufficient to enable us to cash 
a check at the super-stellar Bank of the 
Universes, but we may drop a leaflet 
announcing our willingness to accept its 
receivership. On and on, turning ever, 
without knowing it, to our earth-home, our 
emissary will cry “Hail and Farewell” to 
beings so spiritualized by their ethereal 
environment that they can think without 
brains, toil without bodies, love without 
languishments, and live without machinery 
and mass-production. . . . 

Chastened but not cowed, eager but not 
abashed, wise but not wondering, our 
enthused scientists will confront the Au- 
thor of All with a questionnaire as to the 
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why and wherefore; and with a-corporate 
consolidation, with map of the rocket- 
r8utes, holding ourselves in readiness to 
transport angels and seraphim at reduced 
rates if only the earth be made a terminal 
station and the voting stock be held in 
“Wall Street.” ae 
Yes, in the rocketing days to come, 
whether experimenting in our university 
laboratories or adventuring independently 
for the Government on some saved farm- 
er’s farm, we shall learn not to mix our 
gases and queer the whole scheme. And— 


Glory be!—we shall show that religious 
faith is a delusion and.a‘snare, and the 
Cosmos that we cannot penetrate is an 
unreasoned imagining of the proletariat 
who were never born to reach the plains 
of Eternity. And when the plaudits 
around City Hall have echoed. the wel- 
come we shall show to the first voyager 
through curved and limited space, we 
shall no longer be content to fly through 
the air or sail under the sea, or regulate 
the lives of man by statutes made and 
delivered on Capitol Hill, but we shall 


write our own epitaph amid the stars: 
“They came, they saw, they conquered! 
And then they died!” 

But somewhere in the silences that for. 
ever linger when space is limited to q 
rolled-up scroll, and time is withered to 
“what might have been,” science will go 
groping for some explanation of the sighs 
of unrequited hopes and dreams, and for 
some reason for the loves that do not die, 
and for the vaunted knowledge that is as 
a grain of sand by the ocean that rolls 
forever on the shores of oblivion. 


“Ohe Call of the Desert 


By ALICE ADAMS MEANS and WALTER KING STONE 


E DID NOT go into the desert to 
search for gold, or to find 
solace for breaking hearts. It 
was not for a practical, utili- 
tarian purpose. We were four tired and 
crowd-sick people with the constant din 
of machines in our ears. We wanted 
peace and space and stillness. Some of us 
remembered the smell of sagebrush, so we 
went to the desert. 

If you have ever caught the fragrance 
of sagebrush on a hot desert, you will 
know that it casts a spell more potent 
than the charms of ancient sorcerers. It 
is an innocent-appearing, unassuming 
plant, this low, gray-green shrub with its 
crooked, weather-gnarled stems. But if 
once, only once, you have breathed deeply 
of its haunting, pungent fragrance and 
seen it like a faint, gray-green shadow on 
the desert sand, then you belong forever 
to the desert, and no charm in the world 
can free you. If you belong to the desert, 
you will go back, even as we did... . 

And so we started—away from the land 
of alarm clocks and five-o’clock whistles, 
into the pulsing silence of the opalescent 
desert. We were in a town set. down in 
space. It was a spot on a map. There 
were roads leading out of this town into 
the desert. We took one of these. It 
led us—it lured us—into space. The door 
to escape was about to be thrown open. 

Days and nights of strange, new scenes 
unrolled for us like a magic carpet before 
we actually reached the desert. Up and 
up we drove on a narrow road overlook- 
ing the brink of a black canyon with the 
faint rush of a river at the bottom of the 
blackness. 

Our first camp was in an irrigated valley 
under great cottonwoods. The sun was 
about to go behind the great rampart of the 
Sierra, as we rolled into our camp ground. 
Beyond the trees the evening glow was 
flushing the Inyo range across the valley. 
The sentimental one began to wax lyri- 





From the August Good Housekeeping 





cal and feverishly unpack his painting kit. 
The Old Desert Rat, meanwhile, began 
the more practical task of preparing 
food. . . . He was used to this sort of 
thing. He and the Skipper had cruised the 
desert together many times before. Not 
in a car, but with a pack train. The air 
with which they lashed our dunnage to the 
back of the car at our morning starts 
always smacked of diamond hitches and 
grunting pack animals... . 


HE LAST MEMORY before sinking to 

sleep was Sirius just wheeling into 
view from behind a gently swaying bough. 
The next consciousness was caused by a 
deep, reiterated note like the distant call 
of a locomotive whistle, but aloof, disem- 
bodied—it was the voice of the wilder- 
ness. The Desert Rat stirred in his bed. 
“Great horned owl,” he said. 











THE DESERT 


Whitened bones in the great sand dunes of Col- 
orado. The tragedy they represent, common in 
pioneer days, is now rare. 









The next consciousness was the rattling 
of the cooking utensils, and a great wave 
of color from the west. The sun was 
glorifying the Sierras and with its rosy 
fingers smoothing away the blue night 
shadows. On the desert all is grayness 
and neutralness in the high sunlight, but 
one is awakened at dawn and bidden good- 
night by floods of color so breath-taking 
that all previous experience of color pales 
in one’s mind. It is not in the east that 
the morning color appears, but on the 
western ramparts. The sun has not ap- 
peared on the desert. All the foreground 
of sage and greasewood and sand is a 
mauve and dull-gold shadow. The lower 
slopes of the mountains are dull rose and 
lavender; above that appears the glow of 
orange gold and blushing rose, palpitating 
purple and blue shadowed canyons. Up, 
up, to the glorious peaks jutting into the 
green blue of the western sky. 

The Desert Rat bustled with his frying- 
pan and coffee-pot, but his eye took in 
the morning show, and though his words 
were few, we knew that his soul was ex 
panding again. His words were that he 
was “damned glad to be out again, and 
that when the sun got up it was going 
to be as hot as Hell boiled down to 3 
pint.” It was his way of saying what the 
Paint Man was trying to say. There are 
all sorts of ways of expressing one’s senti- 
ments about the desert. The Skipper was 
busy, too, with ropes, and we felt that he 
was rather peeved that the car stood stil 
and did not puff up when he cinched up 
the pack. ... 


eg GOING DowN into Death Valley 
we decided to look at it from high 
cliffs and pick out the spots we wanted to 
visit. When the mountain grew too steep 
for a car to climb, we left it boiling and 
sputtering and toiled the rest of the way 
on foot. The heat, the altitude, and the 
exertion were like fire-breathing dragoms 
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Memo to The Austin Company, Cleveland— We are i 


The Review of Reviews 


Modern straight line production plant of large mid-western automobile manufacturer, designed and built by Austin Engineers. 


HE investment banker who recommends 

an industrial security or who is a director 
in an industrial company scrutinizes most 
carefully the productive efficiency of the 
plant, knowing well the vital relationship 
of turnover to earnings. 


For instance, in one corporation whose 
growth and profits have furnished the most 
spectacular industrial epic of recent years, 
rate of capital turnover has been nearly 
tripled in the last three years. 


In one great plant of this corporation, 
designed and built by Austin Engineers, 
management has effected such a perfect 
balance in production that virtually no in- 
ventory is carried. Materials and parts move 
in, through and out as finished product in 
one continuous process. 


The STRAIGHT LINE to Profits 


In a plant laid out and designed ‘for 
straight line operation, production costs are 
lower. Time spent on any operation is 
controlled . . . the work moves on a prede- 
termined schedule . . . no delays, no back- 
tracking, no waiting for elevators or for 
missing parts or men. 

Clear floor areas, well lighted, well venti- 
lated, with provision for mechanical handling 
and proper layout of machinery. . . for 
these many a manufacturer could well 
afford to write off his old plant with its 
ever-increasing burden of inefficiency. 


With unequalled experience in designing 


_and building straight line production plants 


from Coast to Coast, Austin Engineers can be 
of great assistance to investment bankers 
and executives interested in new plant 
projects or extensions. 





Approximate costs and other information will be furnished promptly. 
Phone the nearest Austin office, wire, write or send the Memo below. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


; Engineers and Builders + Cleveland 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit 


Portland Phoenix 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 













Cincinnati Pittsburgh St. Louis Seattle 


The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 













“The Austin Book of Buildings.” Individual...................--------- 
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which we must kill before we reached the 
top. Just above us a pile of stones like 
a chimney jutted awkwardly into the sky, 
marking the mountain’s summit. Puffing 
like steam engines, we threw ourselves at 
the foot of the cairn and looked down, 
down, thousands of feet below into Death 
Valley. 


W? FORGOT to breathe, forgot that we 
were hot and tired, forgot each other, 
everything, enchanted by what we saw. 
Surrounded by high mountains, receding 
in contorted, serried ranks, lay Death Val- 
ley, a thing of gripping horror and stark 
beauty, twin sisters so much alike that one 
could not tell them apart. Sand dunes 
and alkali flats bare as polished glass lay 


HE CANDLE, standing on a 

ledge of snow, sputtered, 

and the flame shrank until it 

was a jumping pinpoint of 
blue. Suddenly it flared up, left a 
smudge of black on the wall of the 
igloo; threw grotesque, dancing 
shadows across the floor. It threw into 
sudden relief the grub box standing on a 
bench of snow, the litter of tin cups and 
plates, the sleeping skins, a canvas kit- 
bag, a lard pail, the Primus stove. It 
made the snow walls and roof glitter with 
myriad pinpoints of light. It touched 
Akput, cross-legged and impassive, on the 
sleeping-bench—made him look like a 
golden Buddha. 

Outside the wind hissed; a dog stirred 
restlessly. . . . 

“What do you seek that you are for- 
ever going on and on?” Akput asked 
me in Eskimo. “This is no longer the 
land of my fathers. You white men are 
changing everything. The company’s men 
we understand; their ways do not change. 
They look for foxes. But what do you 
seek? Is it true that you are rock 
hunters?” 

I nodded and pointed to a gold ring 
which he carried. “Gold—that’s what 
we're after.” 

He nodded and was silent... . 

“What do you seek?” said Akput, and 
though I told him gold, his question set 
me wondering, for that was only half the 
answer—the answer he might have got 
from a company prospectus. There were 
other reasons—subtle ones—which com- 
pany presidents never mention in their an- 
nual reports to the shareholders. .. . 


‘. 


own northern lands. 





like ragged bits of silver cloth in the floor 
of the valley. Great masses of black and 
red lava looked like live coals through 
the shimmering heat waves. Blue velvet 
shadows lay in the hollows of the moun- 
tains, biding their time until the sun dis- 
appeared, when they would grow and 
spread like fire in the night. There was 
not a living thing to be seen, no vegeta- 
tion of any kind, no birds. There was 
not a sound; the silence pressed against 
our ears like a vacuum. The valley with 
its encircling mountains looked like a vast, 
blue bowl brimming with opals, with 
every color shifting and changing in the 
shimmering heat haze. Something un- 
seen—a presence felt but not visible— 
hovered over the valley like the evil spell 


By ARTHUR LOWE 


From the July Maclean’s Magazine 


“Better change that,” says such an one to 
his stenographer. “Cut out from ‘Ex- 
tending the Empire of Things’ down to 
‘civilization.’ Shareholders don’t under- 
stand that stuff. They’ll think I’m goofy 
if I don’t give ’em gold, gold, gold... .” 

That’s why I didn’t explain to Akput; 
yet curiously I have an idea that he 
knows and understands. 

And anyway we were searching for 
gold and other precious metals north of 
sixty-four—beyond the last frontier. 


Mr. Lowe tells of setting out in a 
schooner from St. John, New Brunswick, 
as writer and prospector in one of the ex- 
ploration companies’ parties. They sailed 
north, into Hudson’s Bay, and along its 
shores. Bases were established, and parties 
of prospectors set ashore. 


ih Gress OF us on the schooner proceeded 

on our somewhat leisurely way. We 
were buffeted in a storm for three days 
and driven a hundred miles off our course. 
We called at Churchill and left gasoline 
there. We put inshore two hundred miles 
farther north at Cape Eskimo and estab- 
lished a cache at that point. After buck- 
ing a gale of wind from the northwest we 
finally made Chesterfield Inlet. 

Arriving at Chesterfield Inlet we could 
see, close inshore, an airplane made fast 
toascow. The pilot, Captain Mat Berry, 





that is said to follow those who wear 
opals and peacock feathers. Under its 
garments of beauty, which could not com- 
pletely hide its hideousness, the desert 
writhed sinuously like an evil serpent... . 

The beauty of the desert is its silent, 
mottled tawniness. It pulsates like the slow 
breathing of some sentient creature. 

To paint the desert one must get some 
of the eerie wail of the coyote, some of 
the slow-moving columns of the desert 
whirlwind, the silent wheeling of the buz- 
zard. Man can not capture this wild thing 
and pen it within the edges of a frame. 

Watered lands are placid, housewifely; 
the desert is a gypsy sort of land, a slum- 
brous-eyed gypsy with a knife hidden in 
the folds of her gaudy shawl. 


orth of Sixty-four 





AST YEAR CANADA began a new conquest—that of her 


Exploration companies have 
been formed to send parties out in search of the gold, 
silver, and other minerals known to exist there in large 
quantities. By ship, by airplane, and on foot the pioneers 
have gone north from the railheads. What their adven- 
ture means, in terms of wind and wave and cold and 
human life, is indicated by the article reviewed here. 


paddled out to us in a canoe. He 
told us that the five prospectors he 
had brought north were already out 
in the field and prospects looked 
good to them. 

That same evening I left with 
Berry to fly the two hundred miles 
to Baker Lake where our base was to be 
established. It was blowing hard when 
we left, the plane rocked and bumped like 
a dory, and the air bubble in the bank 
indicator moved to and fro like a pendu- 
lum. Twice we circled the Hudson’s Bay 
Company post and then like an arrow 
shot into the west. 

Far below the swaying pontoons we 
could see the irregular outline of Chester- 
field Inlet and stretching to left and right 
the inhospitable Barrens. From the air 
the country looked like a rocky seashore 
after the tide has receded. Everywhere 
the rock was exposed and in the hollows 
we could see countless pools and puddles 
—blue as the windswept sky. 

After flying for an hour and a half we 
reached the western end of Baker Lake. 
Five thousand feet below us we could see 
the blue water etched with tiny white rip- 
ples. Captain Berry brought the plane 
down in slowly-broadening figures of eight 
and at last we swept down to the water. 
To our dismay we saw that the white- 
capped ripples were actually six-foot 
breakers. The pontoons struck the crest 
of one; there was a terrific jolt, a roar as 
Mat opened the throttle and we shot into 
the air again. On the second attempt we 
landed safely, but the wind was so strong 
that it took us two hours before we were 
finally able to get the plane ashore. 
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OW would you 
feel if you could 
not read the news 
of the world? No news- 
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It may surprise you to learn 


sags mounromery AGG = that the majority of illiter- 


ate persons in the United 
States are native born— 


papers, magazines, books, «Thank God! At last ll more than three million il- 


ets, SOF em &: cage be able to read and write.”’ iterate Americans. Many 
of them have never had a 


Somewhere near you is a grown person groping in chance to learn and do not know where to look 


sign or a warning notice? 


the dark, in many ways helpless as a child, be- for instruction. 

hen he cannot read or write. You can bring Illiterates are not hard to find—a servant, a farm- 
sunlight into his darkened life. More than that, hand, an employee in your own or your neighbor's 
you may be the means of bringing him better shop, a laundress, a deliveryman, a laborer in your 


health—even of saving his life. 


Today he cannot read messages on disease 
prevention. He does not know, unless some- 
one tells him, the important rules of health or 
how to keep his family from having diph- 
theria, smallpox, or typhoid fever. These and 
other preventable diseases often make illiter- 
ate localities their breeding places and thus 
endanger the health of the educated, despite 
all their precautions. 


Perhaps you share the mistaken belief that it 
is impossible to teach grown-up illiterates 
how to read and write and that they are con- 
tent to be illiterate. 


Get the confidence of an illiterate and ask him 
if he would like to be able to read and write. 
Tell him he can learn to write his name in 30 
minutes and learn to read in a few months. 
In all probability his eager response will 
amaze you. 


neighborhood. 


There are more than 5,000,000 men and 
women in the United States who cannot read 
health messages concerning sanitation and 
prevention of disease—more than 400,000 of 
them are in the State of New York, more 
than 300,000 in Pennsylvania, about 150,000 
in Massachusetts. You can find them in 
every State of the Union—in cities, in towns 
and in country districts. 


Will you give someone a present that he 
would not exchange for hundreds of dollars 
—the ability to read and write—a present 
which costs you nothing? 


Find your illiterate. If you will help him to 
learn to read and write, the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company will send you, free 
of cost, grooved writing pads and illustrated 
lessons for beginners. 


Ask for Booklet 99-V. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. EcKER, PRESIDENT 


One Mapison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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It did not take long to establish the 
value of the airplane in the Barrens, con- 
tinues Mr. Lowe. Innumerable lakes pro- 
vided landing fields nearly everywhere. 
Geological information previously gath- 
ered told then where to fly, and actual 
flight gave an amazing amount of infor- 
mation as to rock formations and desirable 
sites for prospectors’ .camps. 


Because of the difficulties which pio- 
neers face in the far north, there is a 
feeling that development on a large scale 
is out of the question. This is incorrect. 
It is the discovery and not the develop- 
ment of properties which offers the prob- 
lem. The difficulties of development, 
when they arise, will be solved in the 
million-dollar fashion typical of Canada. 
Railways, tractors, ships—all will play 
their part in the scheme. The problem 
of prospecting and pioneering now under 
way is more serious. The men under- 
taking the work are like scouts; they are 
ahead of the army and their line of com- 
munication with the base is nebulous. 

The problems of the pioneer may be 
grouped under three heads—fuel, food, 
transportation, and these three can be 
divided by the appropriate denominator 
and canceled out to plain TRANSPOR- 
TATION (in capitals please). Every- 
thing hinges on that—transportation of 
supplies into Hudson Bay; transportation 
of supplies to the inland bases; transpor- 
tation of supplies to the prospectors in 
the field. 


Eventually the expedition’s schooner 
was wrecked by grounding on a rock, and 
a gale blew up and snapped her keel. 
Fortunately it was possible to salvage 
most of her supplies, and get them under 
cover on shore. 


bk doses WE WERE salvaging cargo from 
the schooner—making the best of a 
bad job—a more serious tragedy was be- 
ing enacted at the far end of the lake. 
Two prospectors, Joe Rutherford and 
Tom Cowans, had been taken to a camp 
about forty miles inland from the base. 
In the last week of September a blizzard 
blew up, bringing with it blinding snow 
and intense cold. Owing to lack of vis- 
ibility it was impossible to fly during the 
blizzard as we began to fear the lakes 
would freeze over before we could bring 
the men out. 

As soon as the snow stopped—it was 
still blowing a gale—we took off in the 
plane and headed north to their camp. 
In my diary I find the following entry: 

“Blowing hard today, but decided to 
take a chance and fly ‘n for Joe and Tom. 
We launched the plane and the wind blew 
us out into the lake; the ship rocked on 
the breakers like a toy boat. After an age 
Mat gave her the gun and we started 
forward. There was a jar as we struck 


‘with imaginings . 


each wave; the spray formed a cloud on 
each side of us. At last we took off into 
the wind. It seemed to me that as soon 
as we turned, the wind, which Mat es- 
timated at sixty miles an hour, would 
blow us upside down. We turned over 
the post, lurched, dropped, climbed diz- 
zily, straightened out. The worst was 
over. 

“ , . We swept down to their camp 
. . . There was something horrible about 
the tent. It was closed up and nearly 
covered with drifted snow; no sign of life 
at all. The wind was whistling over the 
drifts and we found it difficult to hold the 
plane inshore, so I jumped out, waded the 
icy water with a rope, and clawed my 
way up the snow bank. We were utterly 
miserable—hands freezing, feet and legs 
sopping and numb with cold, splashes of 
ice over our parkas. And behind us the 
tent. Le 

“Less than a minute, I suppose it must 
have been, that I was hanging on to the 
rope, yet in that minute my brain filled 
. . We tore away the 
lashings at the tent door; went inside. 
There was a note: ‘To All Whom It May 
Concern.’ It said they had started on a 


‘bunion derby’ for Baker Lake. It was a 
relief to know they were still cheerful.” 

It was curious that presentiment of 
tragedy, for at the very hour we examined 
the deserted tent Joe Rutherford was 
hitting the last trail of all. 


EN DAYS LATER Tom Cowans staggered 

into camp. He was exhausted, his feet 
were black, but he was able to tell us that 
Joe had died of exhaustion and exposure 
on the second day out. Tom owes his life 
to the fact that we had a plane. He was 
rushed south by Captain Berry as far as 
Churchill. In Churchill the plane cap- 
sized while Berry was attempting to take 
off and sank a minute or two later. For- 
tunately, a motor boat arrived in the nick 
of time to rescue the passengers. Cowans 
was taken to The Pas in a second plane 
and afterwards to Toronto where both his 
legs were amputated. 

It is not surprising that when Arctic 
prospecting is discussed there is a sceptical 
somebody who says: “But if you find 
anything what good will it do you? Surely 
you don’t propose starting a mine up 
there?” ‘ 


The answer: “Why not?” 


Buck Meets Nannette 


By W. L. and IRENE FINLEY 
From the August Nature Magazine 


O ANIMAL EXCEPT a dog can ride 
as baggage.” 

The -baggage-man pointed to 
the line in the regulation book 
and shook his head. “Sorry, boss, but 
that’s what the rules say.” 

“But this is a dog,” insisted Campbell 
Church, “and I want her checked from 
here straight through to Portland.” 

“Don’t look like any dog I ever saw,” 
the baggage-man demurred, peering 
through the crate in which Nannette lay, 
evidently much disgusted with the whole 
argument. “What kind of a hound is 
it?” 

“That’s no hound, brother,” said 
Church, in friendly desperation. ‘“That’s 
a female albino wire-haired Chinese 
Chow Mein dog found only in the iso- 
lated villages of the upper Himalayas. 
I’ve just returned from there.” 

“Oh,” said the baggage-man, reaching 
for a baggage check, “that’s different. 
Hey, Jimmie,” he shouted, awefully, to 
his assistant, “come here and look at this 
fancy foreign flea hotel.” 

So Nannette received official status and 
got her clearance papers and not long 
after landed at our door. Off came the 
slats on her cage and forth stepped 


Nannette, no oriental canine, but a coy 
little mountain goat from the mountains 
of northern British Columbia. 

Nannette looked solemnly from one to 
another. All humans! Then she saw 
Buck, graceful and bold young antelope 
who, not long before, had come from the 
sand and sage of southwestern Oregon to 
join our family. Buck, wide-eyed and 
erect of ear, stared at Nannette, so, just 
as a friendly and introductory gesture, 
she bowed her head and clipped him 
amidships. 

Nannette, as was Buck, was still on the 
bottle and soon the pair were at home 
together, learning to hang closely on the 
heels of the bearer of the beverage. 
There was only one bottle and Nannette 
with her battering-ram build quickly 
established a claim to first turn at it.... 

From the very first meeting of this 
desert buck and mountain nanny one 
surprise followed.another. By their legs 
and deeds anyone might judge them. The 
fleet-footed animal of the sage, with 
tooth-pick legs and a coat that felt like 
tissue paper, was balanced against the 
squat form of the little steeplejack of the 
mountains, whose short legs were rapidly 

Continued on page 99 
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Your Children ssocsatie 


___is their food safe ‘? 


You, as aconscientious mother, buy the best food 
for your children, prepare it with scrupulous care 
and cook it correctly. Yet, in spite of all, you may 
be giving your children food which is not whole- 
some— possibly dangerous! 

For even the best food becomes unsafe to eat unless 
it is kept at the proper degree of cold, which medi- 
cal authorities agree should be 50 
degrees or less—always. Above 
that temperature, bacteria multi- 
ply, food is contaminated—it 
becomes a menace to health. 


There is only one way to be sure 
that your children’s food is fresh 
and healthful—correct refriger- 
ation. There is one refrigerator 
that assures you of scientifically 
perfect refrigeration at all times— 
the General Electric. Faithfully, 
quietly, day and night, it maintains 
a temperature safely belowthe dan- 
ger point—50 degrees. 


The General Electric is ideal for 





The price of this new all-steel refrigerator — 
the small-family model—is now 


*215 


the home. Its simple mechanism which you never 
need to oil, is mounted on top of the cabinet and 
hermetically sealed in a steel casing. It has a sim- 
ple and accessible temperature control, makes a 
generous supply of ice cubes, creates no radio inter- 
ference. It has the only all-steel, warp-proof cabinet 
—easily cleaned, sanitary. 


Your dealer will be glad to explain 
the spaced payment plan, which 
makes it so easy to own this faith- 
ful watchman of the family health. 
Let him help you select the model 
you need. If there is not a dealer 
near you, write Electric Refrigera- 
tion Dept., General Electric Co., 
Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 
for booklet Y-9. 


An unmatched record 


There are now more than 300,000 homes 
enjoying the comfort and protection of 
General Electric Refrigerators—and not 
one of the owners has ever had to pay 
a single dollar for repairs or service. 
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Continued from page 96 
acquiring woolen pantoloons, and whose 
youthful chin was sprouting a beard... . 

Daintiness of form and movement 
stamped Buck with aristocracy. He had 
entered a social circle no pronghorn had 
ever dreamed of. He had a keen sense 
of leaping and turning in mid-air, pranc- 
ing across the lawn, lifting his feet in a 
way that would put a high bred horse to 
shame. Yet when it came to a nice sense 
of precision, Nannette brought into play 
the traditions of her race. 


Oo” DAY when lunch was served in the 
cool shade of the front porch, a 
plate of salad for a moment rested upon a 
railing. annette may have been keenly 
aware of the praise given Buck as he 
pranced around the house. For a moment 
she stood three feet below the balanced 
dish of mayonnaise and lettuce. Suddenly 
she took this as a challenge for her inge- 
nuity; she landed with all four rubber-like 
hoofs in the center of the dish. The plate 
was not broken or even upset, so perfect 
was her poise, but the salad was wrecked. 

By instinct Buck trained and kept in 
condition by running. After meals he 
was accustomed to leap in the air with 
asort of side turn, his front feet landing 
and hind legs swinging off at an angle. 
The ends of his legs and hoofs were 
sloped as if to give the impression that 
he walked on the tips of his toes. When 
he bounded away he had three different 
gaits. All his feet hit the ground at 
once, and he bounced off across the field 
like a rubber ball. Again he loped, or if 
showing off he pranced with feet lifted 
high in the air like a thoroughbred trot- 
ting horse. He ran for the pure love of 
tuning, around and around in big 
circles, seemingly never tired. . . . 

Since there were no cliffs to climb Nan- 
nette often ascended a pile of wood. Her 
favorite resort was the chickenyard, 
where she found a coop with such a steep 
toof no one but a goat could climb it. 
The rims of her hoofs were sharp as 
steel; within this rim was a rubbery 
sole, so she could walk the roof with 
tndless delight, just as her ancestors had 
walked inconceivably narrow ledges on the 
highest peaks of the continent... . 

Both Buck and Nannette had been 
taken out of their natural environment 
When young. Both craved companion- 
ship, and while they were attached to each 
other, they took a strange joy in human 
kindness. They followed wherever we 
Went; across the fields, down the hill, 
long the river, through the woods, they 
Were always right at our heels. When we 
stopped to sit down they both lay down 
0 rest. Buck always scraped away a 
Place with his front foot; perhaps in- 
‘tinct told him there might be cactus 
thoms in his bed. Then he turned 
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around several times, went down on his 
knees, leaving his rear quarters high in 
the air. With a little hump, he folded his 
legs under very carefully, like the legs of 
a card table. He never sprawled out 
because instinct again told him his legs 
must be folded in position ready to leap 
off at any indication of danger. No such 
preparation bothered Nannette. She bent 
her front legs, put her knees to the 
ground and fell the rest of the way. 
Civilization brought Buck one bad 
habit. He was fond of chewing tobacco, 
a habit he acquired by following our 
gardener. The fact that he relished cigar 
stubs led us to’ believe he missed some 
favorite pungent bush of the desert. . . . 
Late in the fall when we were leaving 
for New York, Buck took his quarters in 
the state deer park beyond the hospital 
at Salem, Oregon. At six months he still 


wanted his bottle of milk. This was fur- 
nished by one of the kindly nurses until 
one day her back was turned and Buck, 
impatient at the size of his rations, de- 
livered a butt that up-ended his new 
mother. From that time on his rations 
were the same as the deer in the park— 
plain browse and grass. 

Nannette has moved across the conti- 
nent and lives in the New York Zoologi- 
cal Park, where she met a young Billy 
from the Canadian Rockies. They have © 
a log house under the trees, the most 
attractive part of which is a plank that 
leads to the roof. Here one may see 
Nannette almost any day, perched high 
on the ridge, looking off and chewing 
contentedly as if she were gazing down 
into two thousand feet of cliffs and rocky 
abutments in the far-away mountains of 
northern British Columbia. 


Everybody Ought to be Rich 


By JOHN J. RASKOB 


An Interview with Samuel Crowther in the August Ladies’ Home Journal 


EING RICH is, of course, a compara- 
tive status. A man with a million 
dollars used to be considered rich, 
but so many people have at least 

that much in these days, or are earning 
incomes in excess of a normal return from 
a million dollars, that a millionaire does 
not cause any comment. 

Fixing a bulk line to define riches is a 
pointless performance. Let us rather say 
that a man is rich when he has an income 
from invested capital which is sufficient to 
support him and his family in a decent 
and comfortable manner—to give as much 
support, let us say, as has ever been given 
by his earnings. That amount of pros- 
perity ought to be attainable by anyone. 
A greater share will come to those who 
have greater ability. ... 

The common stocks of this country 
have in the past ten years increased enor- 
mously in value because the business of 
the country has increased. Ten thousand 
dollars invested ten years ago in the com- 
mon stock of General Motors would now 
be worth more than a million and a half 
dollars. And General Motors is only one 
of many first-class industrial corporations. 

It may be said that this is a phenomenal 
increase and that conditions are going to 
be different in the next ten years. That 
prophecy may be true, but it is not found- 
ed on experience. In my opinion the 
wealth of the country is bound to increase 
at a very rapid rate. The rapidity of the 
rate will be determined by the increase in 
consumption, and under wise investment 
plans the consumption will increase. .. . 


Suppose a man marries at the age of 
twenty-three and begins a regular saving 
of fifteen dollars a month—and almost 
anyone who is employed can do that if 
he tries. If he invests in good common 
stocks and allows the dividends and rights 
to accumulate, he will at the end of 
twenty years have at least eighty thou- 
sand dollars and an income from invest- 
ments of around four hundred dollars a 
month. He will be rich. And because 
anyone can do that I am firm in my belief 
that anyone not only can be rich but 
ought to be rich. 

The obstacles to being rich are two: 
The trouble of saving, and the trouble of 
finding a medium for investment. 

If Tom is known to have two hundred 
dollars in the savings bank then everyone 
is out to get it for some absolutely 
necessary purpose. More than likely his 
wife’s sister will eventually find the emer- 
gency to draw it forth. But if he does 
withstand all attacks, what good will the 
money do him? The interest he receives 
is so small that he has no incentive to 
save, and since the whole is under his 
jurisdiction he can depend only upon his 
own will to save. To save in any such 
fashion requires a stronger will than the 
normal. 

If he thinks of investing in some stock 
he has nowhere to turn for advice. He is 
not big enough to get much attention from 
his banker, and he has not enough money 
to go to a broker—or at least he thinks 
that he has not. 

Continued on page 102 
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..1n a cigarette its 


TASTE. 


MAN once had four reasons for not 

buying a certain article. The first 

reason was no money—so the other rea- 
sons didn’t matter. 


e e a 
Likewise, avy two reasons will do in 
choosing a cigarette, if taste is one/ 
° e e 


In other words, taste is what really 
counts—and taste certainly comes first in 
Chesterfield. Every tobacco type, every 
tobacco quality, is chosen for the éasée it 
can add... Turkish for aroma, Virginia 
for satisfying character and mildness, 
Burley for ‘rounding out” the blend. 


The tobaccos in Chesterfield are not: 
only blended, but ‘‘cross-blended.”’ This 
extra step, developed by our own scien- 
tists, produces a natural flavor and aroma 
in Chesterfield, with a freedom from 
irritation and harshness, that ordinary 
blending cannot approach. 


Good taste—could any #en other reasons 
equal that? 


TASTE above everything 


1 


MILD...and yet 
THEY SATISFY 


«+ +not only BLENDED but CROSS-BLENDED 
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Continued from page 99 

Suppose he has a thousand dollars; the 
bank can only advise him to buy a bond, 
for the officer will not take the risk of 
advising a stock and probably has not the 
experience anyway to give such advice. 
Tom can get really adequate attention 
only from some man who has a worthless 
security to sell, for then all of Tom’s 
money will be profit. 


psa I have been advocating the 

formation of an equity securities 
corporation; that is, a corporation that 
will invest in common stocks only under 
proper and careful supervision. This com- 
pany will buy the common stocks of first- 
class industrial corporations and issue its 
own stock certificates against them. This 
stock will be offered from time to time at 
a@ price to correspond exactly with the 
value of the assets of the corporation and 
all profit will go to the stockholders. The 
directors will be men of outstanding char- 
acter, reputation, and integrity. At regular 
intervals—say quarterly—the whole finan- 
cial record of the corporation will be 
published, together with all of its holdings 
and the cost thereof. The corporation will 
be owned by the public and with every 
transaction public. I am not at all inter- 
ested in a private investment trust. The 
company would not be permitted to bor- 
row money or go into any debt. 

In addition to this company, there 
should be organized a discount company 
on the same lines as the finance com- 
panies of the motor concerns to be used 
to sell stock of the investing corporation 
on the instalment plan. If Tom had two 
hundred dollars, this discount company 
would lend him three hundred dollars and 
thus enable him to buy five hundred dol- 
lars of the equity securities investment 
company stock, and Tom could arrange to 
pay off his loan just as he pays off his 
motor-car loan. When finished he would 
own outright five hundred dollars of 
equity stock. That would take his savings 
out of the free-will class and put them 
into the compulsory-payment class and his 
savings would no longer be fair game for 
relatives, for swindlers, or for himself. . . 


[* is difficult to see why a bond or mort- 

gage should be considered as a more con- 
servative investment than a good stock, 
for the only difference in practice is that 
the bond can never be worth more than its: 
face value or return more than the inter- 
est, while a stock can be worth more than 
was paid for it and can return a limitless 
profit. 

One may lose on either a bond or a 
stock. If a company fails it will usually 


be reorganized and in that case the bonds _ 


will have to give way to new money and 
possibly they will be scaled down. The 
common stockholders may lose all, or 





again they may get another kind of stock 
which may or may not eventually have a 
value. In a failure, neither the bondhold- 
ers nor the stockholders will find great 
cause for happiness—but there are few 
failures among the larger corporations. . . . 

The old view of debt was quite as illog- 
ical as the old view of investment. It. was 
beyond the conception of anyone that debt 
could be constructive. Every old saw 
about debt—and there must be a thousand 
of them—is bound up with borrowing in- 
stead of earning. We now know that 
borrowing may be a method of earning 
and beneficial to everyone concerned. 
Suppose a man needs a certain amount of 
money in order to buy a set of tools or 
anything else which will increase his in- 
come. He can take one of two courses. 
He can save the money and in the course 
of time buy his tools, or he can, if the 
proper facilities are provided, borrow the 
money at a reasonable rate of interest, 
buy the tools and immediately so increase 
his income that he can pay off his debt 
and own the tools within half the time 
that it would have taken him to save the 
money and pay cash. That loan enables 
him at once to create more wealth than 
before and: consequently makes him a 
more valuable citizen. By increasing his 
power to produce he also increases his 
power to consume and therefore he in- 
creases the power of others to produce in 


——— 


order to fill his new needs and naturally 
increases their power to consume, and so 
on and on. By borrowing the money in. 
stead of saving it he increases his ability 
to save and steps up prosperity at once. 


T™ IS EXACTLY what the automobile 
has done to the prosperity of the 
country through the plan of instalment 
payments. The instalment plan of pay. 
ing for automobiles, when it was first 
launched, ran counter to the old notions of 
debt. It was opposed by bankers, who 
saw in it only an incentive for extraya. 
gance. It was opposed by manufacturers 
because they thought people would buy 
automobiles instead of their products. 

The results have been exactly opposite 
to the prediction. The ability to buy 
automobiles on credit gave an immediate 
step-up to their purchase. Manufacturing 
them, servicing them, building roads for 
them to run on, and caring for the people 
who used the roads have brought into 
existence about ten billion dollars of new 
wealth each year. 

The great wealth of this country has 
been gained by the forces of production 
and consumption pushing each other for 
supremacy. The personal fortunes of this 
country have been made not by saving 
but by producing. . . . The way to wealth 
is to get into the profit end of wealth 
production in this country. 


~Prench Schoolboys 


By ERNEST DIMNET 
From the September St. Nicholas 


HE ApsE Dimnet, whose “The ~ 
Art of Thinking” earlier this year 


CHOOLS are schools, 

people—especially 
young people—say, 
and there cannot be 
much difference be- 
tween them. Are you 
sure? Ask your grandfather if his 
school was absolutely identical with your 
own. Ask some boy at your school who 
has had a little experience in Europe, or 
in South America, or in Montreal or 
Quebec. Or read this article in which I 
intend to show you what secondary 
French schools for boys—corresponding 
to public or private high schools in 
America—are like. 

Perhaps you have read Daudet’s “Le 
Petit Chose.” That boy was being edu- 
cated at a lycée; that is to say, a French 
high school owned and run by the French 
Government. A great many lycées have 
been rebuilt since the days when Daudet 
wrote, but they have been rebuilt on the 


novel, 
France. 


had a greater success than many a 
here describes 

His article will be of interest 
to older persons as well as the young, 
and may contain an idea for educators. 





same sites where their 
gloomy predecessors 
used to stand, and 
many are exactly to- 
day what they were. 
not only fifty years 
ago, but two hundred and fifty years ago. 
At least three Parisian lycées, namely 
Henri-Quatre, Charlemagne, and Condor- 
cet, have preserved the appearance they 
had in the seventeenth century, when 
cowled monks shuffled in and out of their 
archways. 

The lycées are always in towns, 4 
great many of them using old monastic 
buildings _ attached to an ancient 
church. . . . Being in towns—old French 
towns with narrow crooked streets play- 
ing at hide-and-seek round a cathedral— 
they cannot be expected to possess vast 
play-ground like Saint Mark’s, Groton. 
or Saint Paul’s; and as the French archi 
tects have only just discovered the pos 


the lycées of 
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In this charming bathroom, walls, floor and ceiling are of Marble. 


For the Average Home, too -- 


Today, even the modest home can enjoy the matchless beauty, the striking veinings 
and colorings, the ‘‘centuries-old’’ cultural atmosphere of this distinctive material. 
The cost of marble for fireplace, radiator top, lamp base . ... . for bathroom, sun 
parlor, kitchen (and the garden, too) . . . . is not only initially reasonable, but 
marble requires so little maintenance that it is actually the most economical of 
building materials . . . . and, of course, the most beautiful and refined. 


here is No Substitute for Markl 


We have recently published a series of books giving valuable facts 
and interesting suggestions about the use of marble in various 
buildings, including home and garden treatments. 





Write us, naming the type of marble work you are interested in and 
a copy of the book covering that subject will be sent you immediately 
—without charge, of course. Address Department 4-T. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING ~- CLEVELAND - OHIO 
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sibilities of a roof as a tennis-court, the 
consequence is that there are no play- 
grounds in the lycées, only courtyards. 

Now what can a hundred boys (for the 
several hundred boys in a lycées are sepa- 
rated into divisions) do in a square 
courtyard about sixty feet long? Fifty 
years ago the smaller boys would, 
in good weather, play marbles or spin 
their tops on the few square feet they 
could call their own. When it 


you are read to; and on your way from 
the one place to the other you are 
marched in silence and with perfect mili- 
tary discipline. 

After the fifteen minutes in the court- 
yard, the drum sounds again and each 
class is marched—still in military fash- 
ion—to its master. Once more look up 
“master” in your English-French diction- 
ary and you will find professeur given as 





rained they would walk round 
and round the cloister till the 
drum sounded and the wretched 
hour was over. This was called 
“recreation time.” 

Tennis and football were 
unknown—they were English 
games which one found men- 
tioned in English school-books, 
but whose existence appeared 
fabulous, like all things over- 
seas. Swimming-pools, of course, 
were not even dreamed of where 
bathtubs were considered a 
luxury. An American peniten- 
tiary today is a palace compared 
to the lycée of fifty years ago. 

What, then, did the boys do 
the whole livelong day? Ah! 
what did they? They did what 
their successors in the same 
buildings do today—they studied, 
kept their noses close to the 
grindstone. School in French 
does not mean boys or games— 
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it means study, books, composi- 
tions, exams, with the fear of 
being ploughed upon one, and 
the worse terror of having to 
face frowning parents. Ne French boy 
can do anything in life, even in practical 
life, unless he graduates from high school 
with his baccalaureate. .. . 


O STUDY HE MUST and study he does 
in grim earnest. At half past five— 
five in my day—the drum is beaten in the 
narrow courtyards, and at the sound 
every boy tumbles out of bed in the dor- 
toir. If you look up dortoir in your 
French dictionary you will find it is trans- 
lated by dormitory and yo: will visualize 
a comfortable American buiiding, where a 
certain number of students are housed. 
This is another instance of the treacher- 
ousness of dictionaries: a dortoir, in real- 
ity, is a room where some sixty boys 
sleep in beds unprotected by cubicles or 
even curtains. It is not heated and its 
walls are as bare as those of any barrack- 
room. 

At six they are in the study-room with- 
out having said a word yet to any one, and 
it will not be till the eight o’clock recrea- 
tion that they will be allowed to use their 
tongues; for in the schoolroom you study 
lessons; in the refectory—where your 
breakfast is dry bread and café au lait— 


From St. Nicholas Magazine, © Century Co. 


A FRENCH SCHOOL 


The Lycée at Limoges, drawn by E. H. Suydam. 


an equivalent. Now a lycée professeur 
has little in common with the masters in 
the American private schools, and even 
less with the American high-school teach- 
ers. He does not live in the school, and 
he only spends there the time during 
which he teaches. ... 

Since the beginning of the twentieth 
century, athletics have made immense 
progress in France as well as in the rest 
of Europe. Gradually lycée boys have 
been initiated into football and especially 
tennis: the whole world knows the names 
of Cochet and Borotra as well as that 
of Mademoiselle Lenglen. There now 
exist sporting associations and lycée foot- 
ball teams which meet and get written 
about in the newspapers. Yet sport, 
luckily, is still regarded as recreation and 
not as an aim in itself. The notion of a 
coach would be distasteful, and a school 
champion is regarded as a freak of nature 
if he is not at the same time likely to 
show well at the Concours Général, as a 
famous literary contest between all the 
lycées is called. Headmasters approve of 
sport because they realize that it makes a 
boy healthier, more manly, and more 
honorable. But they just tolerate field 


ee 


celebrities if they suspect them of having 
ever so little of the specialist’s pride jy 
his specialty. My own headmaster would 
show positive contempt for the only boy 
in my class who beat me—luckily—j 
handball. 

What are the effects of this system? 
Those which logic would anticipate 
Limit your exercise to two hours a day 
in crowded and poorly ventilated cout. 
yards, and you will inevitably be narrower 
in the chest than American boys who 
spend the whole afternoon in the open ait 
and take endless vacations at camps w 
in Vermont. But on the other hand, limit 
your study to five or six hours a day, you 
will know less, you will be intellectually 
less robust than boys who study eleven 
hours a day under unrivaled teacher. 
You can’t eat your cake on the game. 
field and get fat on it in the schoolroom 
as well. 


A® FRENCH BOYS as happy as American 
boys of their own age? Most u- 
doubtedly not, though it has taken me 
years to be sure about this; but youthisa 
happy time and as French boys have only 
vague inklings about a superior happiness 
it is all right. You are surprised? Then a: 
count for what I am going to tell you. 

Three or four years ago I was up at 
Saint Paul’s School, lecturing. Dr. Drury 
suddenly called one boy out of a knota 
few steps away. “This boy was at school 
in Paris last year. Speak French to him; 
he can answer you.” The headmaster 
was right. The tall elegant fellow spoke 
French like a native. “What school were 
you at in Paris?”—“Louis-le-Grand.”— 
“Did you like it there?”—“Very much.” 
—“What! the drum at half past five?” 
—“‘Yes!”—“Very few baths?”—“Well, 
home was there.”—‘Eleven hours’ study 
and two hours’ play?”—‘Yes, I liked 
that; I like it here, but I liked it just as 
much over there.” 

Now, this same dialogue I have had 
with quite a few American boys and at 
least two American girls. They all liked 
more work and less play. Account for 
that by bragging that American educa 
tionists do not realize the seriousness 
latent in American youths, any more than 
American publishers realize the serious- 
ness latent in their public. 

The only objection that I have heard 
was repeated in almost every case: all 
these young people complained of not be- 
ing able, in France, to get a drink of 
water during school-hours. One little 
chap at College Stanislas was quite plain- 
tive. He came from Minneapolis and 
called it “Minneaplus.” I thought of him 
last winter when visiting his city, which 
was in the grip of a near zero tempera 
ture—a degree of coldness that would 
create no wish in a Frenchman for any 
drink of water. 
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Boys and Girls so short a time 


for you thet 


wonderful childhood days 


ae a brief today, they are your care- 
free children. Before you realize it, 
they will be men and women—living, 
perhaps, many miles away. Then, what 
will you have to bring back their wonder- 
ful childhood days? 

There is so much you want to keep: 
Junior racing down the drive, astride his 
Kiddie-car; winning his school letter... 
Jane pulling the ribbon of her first ‘‘Jack 
Horner Pie;’’ strutting about in her first 
high-heeled shoes. These and other im- 
portant events in their lives are much too 
Precious to entrust to mere memory. 

Ifyou would re-create at will these price- 
less moments, see that you make home 
movies of your boys anh girls. Don’t let 
another day slip by, for surely you want 
to record on permanent film the whole 
thrilling panorama of their childhood, 
from baby days to adolescence. 

Take movies of them in action—and in 
natural color, if you like; capture every 
Movement, every change in expression, 
the color of their eyes and hair, the roses 
in their cheeks. Add to your films at 
tvery opportunity, for their value doubles 
with each passing year. 


Ciné-Kodak Means Simplicity 


You can make home movies with the 
Ciné-Kodak as easily as you now make 


Ciné-Kodak 


Simplest of Home Movie Cameras, 


oe You simply point the Ciné- 
Kodak and press the lever. 

When the film is exposed you either 
mail it to us or give it to your dealer. 
In a few days, it will be returned to you, 
and at no further cost, for the develop- 
ing is included in the original price of 
the film. 

Projecting the picture in your home is as 
easy with the Kodascope as playing a 
record on the phonograph. 


Realistic Color Movies 


The Ciné-Kodak takes black and white 
pictures with Ciné-Kodak Safety Film, 
both regular and panchromatic. By using 
Kodacolor Film and the Kodacolor Filter, 
Ciné-Kodak B or BB f. 1.9 takes beautiful 
pictures in full, natural color. 

Kodak Cinegraphs, 100-, 200- and 400- 
foot reels of cartoons, comedy and travel, 
costing $7.50 a hundred feet, are available 
at your dealer’s— become a permanent part 
of your film library. 

Another Eastman feature that adds to 
the convenience of home movies is a 
beautiful walnut cabinet of modern de- 
sign. The Library Kodascope, also en- 
cased in walnut, rests on top of it, and the 
cabinet provides ample storage space for 
your Ciné-Kodak, screen and films. 

Deny yourself no longer the thrill of 
living over again your children’s happy 
hours. Ask your Ciné-Kodak dealer for a 
demonstration. Also, be sure to see a pro- 
jection of Kodacolor. Meanwhile mail 
the coupon for the free booklet—**The 
Lure of Home Movies.” 

3 e * 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 257, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me, FREE and without ob- 
ligation, your new booklet, ““The Lure of 
Home Movies.” 
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cAmong the Foreign Periodicals 


HE LAMENT that North Americans 

misjudge South America often 

finds expression in the Havana 

Mundo, and begins to be echoed 
in one or two other Cuban organs of opin- 
ion. Belief in the United States that 
South America hates North America is 
wrong, this journal declares. South Amer- 
ica loves the people of the other continent. 
But its feelings are hurt by misjudg- 
ments. 

“Latin America, our America, is for- 
ever in agitation and in movement,” says 
the Mundo. “Her youth, her inexperience, 
her excess of youthful force all cause her 
to change her attitudes constantly, in 


quest of a new and restful point of the 


compass from which to steer. All na- 
tions of the earth, as far back as his- 
tory reaches, have passed through like 
periods.” 

There are many episodes in Latin- 
American history, admits this commenta- 
tor, which may be misunderstood by the 
alien, even leading him to entertain funda- 
mentally erroneous conclusions. Yet sim- 
ilar things happen in Europe: 

“Tt is certain that the cable gives us 
accounts of revolutionary movements in 
Lima and in Venezuela. It is certain that 
the Mexican Government has completed 
the task of extinguishing a fresh rising 
which for months held the land in con- 
stant alarm. - Yet did not Spain pass 
through a period of disturbance which 
provoked severe measures of reprisal on 
the part of the central government? Did 
not Trotsky even after his exile plead for 
a permanent revolution in Russia, the 
ancient domain of the Romanoffs?” 

As for present relations with the United 
States, the Mundo contrasts them with 
the days when Cuban and American sol- 
diers fought side by side, and expresses 
considerable displeasure: 

“We cherish no mental reservation 
whatever in recalling the fraternizations of 
the Cuban battlefields, where Cubans and 
North Americans sacrificed their lives for 
a glorious ideal. We are proud to re- 
member that such a spectacle was af- 
forded in this American hemisphere. Yet 
that does not hinder us from pointing out 
the discrepancy between the tendencies 
now manifest in the United States and 
the promptings so much finer of the inter- 
val not long past... . 

“Those who now strive to subjugate us 
merely inspire our firm purpose to resist. 
And if it be true that the dead still give 
their words of command, still communi- 
cate with those left behind, those who dis- 
appeared in the day when Cuba strove for 
her freedom will aid us still with all their 


power and will yet find us worthy to be 
their brethren on the roll-calls of his- 


tory.” 


“(NURSE THE HIGH-BORN, and damn col- 

lege education!” Those are the 
sentiments inspired in the American fol- 
lowers of ‘the late Dr. Sun-Yat Sen of 
China, when they learned that the wife 
of a Chinese vice-consul had been dis- 
covered smuggling opium into this coun- 
try. A meeting was held, at which the 
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opinion quoted above was expressed, and 
it was demanded that the guilty woman 
be sent to China for trial. The Chinese 
Sinpo comments: “It is a shame for 
Chinese Government representatives to 
smuggle opium in. Imagine! The wife 
of a vice-consul, noble-born, college-bred, 
and the daughter of the Chinese Minister 
to Cuba.” 


NAUGURATION of the Chinese Govern- 

ment Radio Administration, declares 
the Chinese Economic Bulletin, has linked 
China to the Western World through the 
ether. The Chinese show keen interest in 
radio, although their unsettled conditions 
during the years of civil war prevented 
large scale projects from materializing 
until now. Today there are several Chi- 
nese firms, mostly in Shanghai, manufac- 
turing receiving sets and transmitters for 
broadcasting. : 

Commercial message service had been 
started several years ago in Peking, but 
was not successful. Radio came in again 
with the northern expedition of the Na- 
tionalists in 1926, when short-wave sets 
were used by the advancing armies. The 
present work of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment at Nanking was begun in the sum- 
mer of 1928, and there are now twenty 
sending and receiving stations in China. 
The central traffic office of the govern- 
ment is open to the public for despatch- 
ing radiograms to Europe, America, the 


Philippines, the Dutch East Indies, Siam, 
Indo China, and the West Indies. 


ONARCHY VERSUS REPUBLIC is an js. 

sue in practical politics in Holland, 
Though now of slight importance, it js 
probable that when Queen Wilhelmina, 
the present monarch, shall have been re. 
placed by her daughter, who presumably 
will marry into another house, Dutch g9. 
cialists will work actively for a republic, 
These socialists favor a republic in prin- 
ciple, but are not inclined to press for it 
now; according’to Prof. C. W. de Vries in 


‘the Haagsch Maandblad, because the ex- 


isting monarchy has not hindered the 
spread of their cause. . 
Holland’s first socialists, in 1878, began 
propaganda for a republic; and in 18% 
under the leadership of the much beloved 
Domela Nieuwenhuis they wanted to 
abolish both the Crown and Parliament. 
But in time they came back into parlia- 
mentary life, where the government has 
allowed them considerable freedom. In 
Germany the socialists were made mar- 
tyrs, but since 1891 Dutch governments 
have understood that to attempt suppress 
ing them would not help the country. 
“But the advantages of the present 
monarchy will lose much of their force,” 
writes Professor de Vries, “if the mon- 
archy is no longer connected with the 
house of Orange-Nassau, from which 
Queen Wilhelmina is descended. The con- 
stitution provides that in event of the loss 
of this much-liked national dynasty, the 
monarchy must still be maintained. It 
cannot be denied, however, that the idea 
of ‘the’ monarchy would no longer have 
value for many. And the socialists then, 
but not before, would get to work to form 
a republic, and would be supported by 
many outside their own organization.” 


|= SIGNIFICANCE of the carefully con- 
sidered and energetic action of King 
Alexander Karageorgevitch of Jugoslavia, 
when last January he abolished the Con- 
stitution and dissolved Parliament to leave 
himself as the sole government, was 
missed by those not familiar with Ser- 
bian history. Such is the opinion of the 
French General Schlosser, writing in the 
Paris Revue Politique et Littéraire, oth- 
erwise known as the Revue Bleu. 

“In acting as he did the Jugoslavian 
King did no more than carry out the real 
will of the people,” writes the General. 
“Parliamentarianism as it existed in Jugo- 
slavia was not sufficient for the historic 
work of uniting under the same sceptet 
the different elements of the nation— 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes.” 
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IN THE LAND OF MORMONS 
At left, Main Street in Salt Lake City. 
Above, a monument to Mormon vol- 

unteers in the War with Mexico. 


e7¥(ormonism Goes Modern 


ow MUCH HAS _ Mormonism 

changed from the days of John 

Smith and Brigham Young? The 

Rev. W. M. Paden, in the Biblical 
Review, maintains that it has changed 
more—and at the same time less—than 
outsiders imagine. On the whole it ap- 
pears to be losing its strictness and, like 
many another sect, feeling a trend to- 
ward liberal and modern ideas. 

Polygamy has, as most people know, 
been abandoned by the Mormons; this 
was accomplished not only by enacting a 
federal law, but also by a manifesto in 
which the Mormon president advised his 
people “to refrain from contracting any 
marriage forbidden by the laws of the 
land.” This condemnation of the prac- 
tice of polygamy has been accepted by 
the Mormon Church, and in 1921 Presi- 
dent Heber J. Grant declared: “A so- 
called plural marriage ceremony if per- 
formed is not marriage at all; it is adul- 
tery before God and the laws of the land.” 

Another long-standing charge against 
the Mormons is that of disloyalty to the 
nation. Within the memory of many now 
living in Utah, the national flag was 
dragged in the streets of Salt Lake City; 
but now it has an honored place in the 
Mormon meeting houses and is saluted by 
Mormon school children. The Fourth of 
July is now celebrated as that day should 
be, whereas formerly the Mormons paid 
more attention to celebrating the twenty- 
fourth of July, the anniversary of the 
day on which Salt Lake City was occupied 
by the Mormons. 


“As late as 1898 an apostle of the Mor- 
mon Church in the Salt Lake City Taber- 
nacle counseled Mormon youth not to 
enlist for the Spanish-American War,” 
adds Dr. Paden. ‘The famous Utah Bat- 
tery was, therefore, largely made up of 
Gentiles, though the Mormons of Utah 
outnumbered the Gentiles five to one. 
All that has been changed; the policy of 
the Mormon Church during our recent 
Great War was that of other loyalists. 














Noteworthy Religious Articles 


ArE THERE Too Many CuurRCHES IN OuR 
Town? by Claris Edwin Silcox; July 27 and 
August 3 Christian Herald. A minister 
gives up his pulpit and investigates small- 
town America to answer this question. 

Is MorMonisM CHANGING? by W. M. 
Paden; July Biblical Review. Reviewed 
on this page. 

Wuite Hearts Unper Rep SkINs, by 
Edgar L. Vincent; August 1 Congregation- 
alist. Work of Rodolph Petter, a native of 
Switzerland, who translated the Gospels 
into Cheyenne. 

Tue Future or CHurcH FEDERATIONS, by 
Roger W. Babson; July 18 Congregation- 
alist. Predicts that soon the local Federa- 
tion of Churches will. be self-supporting and 
the active center of all church work in its 
community. 

BuppHA CoMEs To STOCKHOLM, an inter- 
view with Lieut. Henning Haslund; Copen- 
hagen Politiken. Reviewed on page 100. 

Ir You Coutp TatkK For AN Hour wITH 
Henry Forp, by Cameron Wilkie; July 20 
Christian Herald. Interview on religious 
questions. 

Tue Pace or PAstoraAL Work, by Caleb 
Rochford Stetson; Yearbook of Trinity 
Church, New York City. Reviewed on 
page 100 under “Back to the Parish.” 

















Many of the best young Mormons re- 
sponded to the call for recruits. There 
was no church opposition to the draft, 
and the Mormons bore their share of the 
cost of the carnage in cash and in sacri- 
ficial service.” 

When Salt Lake City was entirely a 
Mormon community, there were few 
physicians and surgeons and no hospitals, 
for the priests were venerated as healers. 
But in recent years there has been a com- 
plete change in the attitude of the Mor- 
mons toward the prevention and treat- 
ment of disease, and now young Mor- 
mons frequently come East to do their 
medical school work. 

In general education there has been an 
equally startling advance. Graduates of 
Mormon academies and junior colleges 
are being encouraged to study for one or 
more years at non-Mormon colleges. In 
public-school education the change began 
nearly forty years ago, when the Gen- 
tiles elected one of themselves superin- 
tendent of public schools in Salt Lake 
City. The standard of teaching was then 
so raised that more than half of the Mor- 
mon teachers failed to qualify, and their 
places were taken by new teachers from 
the East. Within a decade the Mormons 
were ardent supporters of the public and 
high schools, and now they boast of the 
low percentage of illiteracy in Utah. 

In strong contrast to these signs of 
progress is the opposition to changes 
affecting the teachings of the church and 
the authority of the priests. The three 
additional books that the Mormons .ac- 
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cept as canonical—intended to supple- 
ment, not to supplant, the Scriptures ac- 
cepted by othe: Christians—were recently: 
bound together, in a style similar to that 
of morocco-bound Old and New Testa- 
ments. This book has been a Mormon 
best-seller. Mormon authorities have also 
produced a commentary on the Doctrine 
and Covenants, and a dictionary of the 
Book of Mormon—but no similar works 
dealing with the Bible. 

Conservative Mormons are probably 
not familiar with the growing liberalism 
of their younger coreligionists. As an 
example of their pragmatic attitude, Dr. 
Paden quotes the reply of a well-educated 
Mormon when questioned about certain 
peculiar tenets of Mormonism: “Oh, I 
don’t care a hang whether there is one 
Bible or a half dozen Bibles; one God 
or many gods; or whether the presidents 
of the church have had one, six, or a 
dozen wives. Our church is a good social 
and economic organization; it has the sol- 
idarity of a clan, and it is my clan. The 
Mormon leaders and people have stood 
by me and I'll stand by them.” 

Regarding the character and claims of 
Joseph Smith, Dr. Paden thinks many a 
Mormon is readv to say: “Oh well, the 
trees he planted have become a great 
orchard, and we are quite satisfied with 
the fruit. What if Joseph did ‘sin as 
David’? What if he did sometimes rob 
the Egyptians? What if he did make 
economic use of the truth? What if he 
did tell fairy tales about his discovery of 
the Golden Plates and his translation of 
the Book of Abraham from a papyrus 
found under the head of an Egyptian 
mummy? You must acknowledge that he 
gathered and knit together an organiza- 
tion which has been going and growing 
for nearly a century, and it works.” 

What of the future of Mormonism? 
Dr. Paden thinks that many of its pecu- 
liarities will be dropped as it seeks to 
establish Mormon communities outside of 
Utah and Idaho, but that “for a long 
time the Mormon cult or church may 
maintain its organization, a sort of cross 
between Roman Catholicism and Protest- 
antism with vestigial marks of paganism.” 


Buddha Comes to 
Stockholm 


AST WINTER Lieut. Henning Haslund, a 
Danish member of Dr. Sven Hedin’s 
expedition to Mongolia, spent some 
months as guest of Sin Tien Geken, Khan 
of Khara Shar, and last of the Mongo- 
lian khans. The young Dane’s task was 
to collect old folk tales from the isolated 
mountain people. Sin Tien Geken, his 
host, ruled over a kingdom of 25,000 
tents, and was in his way a reformer—a 





fact which enables him to keep the power 
he possessed under the old Chinese em- 
pire now that the Nationalists rule. 

Sin Tien Geken believed that there 
were only four khans in the whole world, 
of whom the white khan, the Czar of 
Russia, no longer lived. He was aston- 
ished and much interested when Lieuten- 
ant Haslund told him there were a num- 
ber of other rulers, and showed him by 
way of illustration a newspaper picture 
of King Gustaf of Sweden. The khan 
decided to send a gift to the Swede-khan, 
as he put it. 

“King Gustaf shall have a Buddhist 
temple of the kind I carry with me on my 
travels,” said the khan. 

So it is that Stockholm is to have a 
Buddhist shrine of the kind whose secrets 
have long been guarded by the inhabi- 
tants of Mongolia and Tibet. Already 
the first shipment of the vast amount of 
material sent has arrived in Sweden; and 
with it came Lieut. Haslund. In the 
Danish Politiken he tells of his experi- 
ences, and describes this temple with its 
silver and precious stones. 

“When I left Tibet,” he says, “the 
Khan furnished me with a minute de- 
scription of the temple’s exterior and in- 
terior. Over the round dome there is to 
be a flagpole from which float two ban- 
ners. One is embroidered with a running 
horse, the so-called air horse, through 
whose movements in the wind the priests 
predict what is to happen. 


_- the temple a highborn llama sits 
in the place of honor, blessmg a 
On each side of him are two 
princes, who have just received the 
llama’s blessing. At the fireplace a 
woman is occupied with attending the 
fire. Outside the temple a prince from a 
nearby district has arrived and has dis- 
mounted from his horse. 

“All these persons are to be modeled 
in wax. The costumes for this purpose 
are in shipments about to arrive in Stock- 
holm. A Swedish horse is to be sacrificed 
to the service of the Tibetan temple, and 
will carry the splendid saddle inlaid with 
silver that once belonged to the Emperor 
of Mongolia, which I brought with me.” 

With the temple is coming a Mongo- 
lian moral codex, and a rosary made up 
of pieces of bone from 108 human heads. 
This belonged to a llama who had com- 
mitted a serious crime. The idea was 
that by praying with this rosary he would 
be able to give his supplication as much 
power as if the 108 persons who had con- 
tributed their skulls were praying with 
him. This same llama proposed that 
Lieut. Haslund take him and his clan to 
Europe and America with him. 

The young explorer also speaks about 
the reforms introduced by the khan. He 
has decreed that his officials, of whom 


Mongol. 








. the belief that the churches were neg: 





there are thirty near his residence, shall 
each teach ten young Mongolians to read 
and write. The pupils in their turn are 
to teach others. And there are to be 
fewer llamas. 

“Tt is no use,” the khan told Lieut. 
Haslund, “that half the population sits 
around in the temples constantly mum- 
bling prayers. The few llamas that are 
to remain must be real idealists.” 

Yet the khan added that a nation with- 
out religion is like a horse without reins, 













Back to 
the Parish? 


HE CHURCH SHOULD concern itself 

with the spiritual welfare of the in- 
dividual man and not with political actiy- 
ity, states the Rev. Caleb Rochford Stet- 
son in the annual statement of the Rector 
of Trinity Church, New York City. The 
many campaigns and drives that the 
church has instituted in recent years are, 
he thinks, an indication of the failure of 
the clergy to appreciate this and also an 
indication of desire for new life and 
enthusiasm for church work. 

It is an easy habit to fall into, this 
dependence on drives; for administrative 
work is far easier than pastoral work, and 
so this latter is delegated to committees 
of church workers and is merely overseen 
and directed by the pastor. But Mr. 
Stetson has reached the conclusion that 
nothing can take the place of the personal 
work of the priest. 

“There seems to be a desire to make 
the clergyman the directing head of a 
corporation giving his attention to gen- 
eral subjects such as world peace, law 
enforcement, prohibition, disarmament, 
etc., while committees under his direction 
care for the individuals who may come to 
the church,” continues Mr. Stetson. But 
this aspect of the church does not: appeal 
to people; in fact, it has led many church 
members to give up their membership, in 



























lecting their true work in order to ad- 
vance some political measure. People 
who believe in a free church within 4 
free state object to church dictation in 
governmental and legal matters. 

“Multitudes”’are ready to come to 
church to be instructed in religion and to 
be helped in the problems and difficulties 
of their personal lives through the 
strength and comfort of the Christian 
faith and practice,” concludes Mr. Stetson. 
“All too often they find themselves com- 
mitted to some campaign for the sup- 
posed benefit of society at large, or the 
attempted regulation of the thoughts and 
habits of others—while their own souls 
are starved and there is an abiding sens¢ 
of disappointment.” 
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A smooth shave 


depends upon the correct stroke 
Which do you use .. ? 














IGHT out of ten Amet- 

ican men shave with a 
Gillette Razor, and probably 
not more than half of them 
use the correct diagonal 
stroke shown at the extreme 
left. 

But they all judge a shave 
on its face value, and they find 
the value there, in every Gillette 
Blade, no matter what stroke 
they happen to use. Gillette 
has put it there — designed 
the blade to meet all possible 
changing conditions. 


In the past ten years the 
Gillette plant has invested 
$12,000,000 in blade improve- 
ments alone. Today the work 
is done by amazingly skilful 
machines—adjusted to one ten- 





THE only individual in history, ancient or 
modern, whose picture and signature are found 
in every city and town, in every country in 
the world, is King C. Gillette. 

This picture and signature are universal sign- 
language for a perfect shave. 


thousandth of an inch. And the 
product of thesemachinesistest- 
ed and re-tested by a long line 
of inspectors who get a bonus 
for every blade they discard. 

Tomorrow morning slip a 
fresh Gillette Blade into its 
holder. Lather well and use the 
correct diagonal stroke. Let 
the world’s best blade in the 
world’s best razor give you the 
best of all possible shaves. 
Gillette Safety Razor Co., 
Boston, U.S. A. 


<> 
Gillette 
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cAnalyzing Industrial Profits 


ITH BUSINESS activity main- 

taining an unusually high level 

during the summer months 

after a record-breaking half 
year, the National City Bank of New 
York pointed out that “confidence and 
optimism in the business outlook prevail, 
and the pessimists who have been fearing 
a major reaction have had to postpone 
still further the fulfilment of their predic- 
tions even though it be granted that some 
slow-down may be expected eventually, 
following such an extended period of un- 
usual activity.” 

The publication of earnings statements 
during recent weeks and the favorable 
showing which they have given have been 
studied eagerly by business executives and 
investors generally. Careful investment 
management implies wise diversification, 
and wise diversification depends not 


ord, while public utilities gained 18 per 
cent. Communications, including tele- 
phone and telegraph, gained 10 per cent. 

Discussing various highlights back of 
the figures in this tabulation, the National 
City Bank pointed out that “a most im- 
pressive showing was made by the 
twenty-three iron and steel companies 
whose combined earnings increased from 
$85,084,000 to $172,809,000. United 
States Steel Corporation reported net 
profits of $96,011,000, contrasted with 
$47,205,000 last year. The corporation 
recently offered 1,016,605 
shares at $140 to its stockholders, part of 
which is to be used in retiring bonded 
debt, as a result of which the interest 
charge on this borrowed capital will be 
eliminated from its earnings statement 
to be issued in the fall, but this change 


additional — 


does not affect the comparative statement 
for the first half-year. 

“Bethlehem Steel Corporation, second 
largest producer in this country, increased 
its half-year’s profits from $7,914,000 to 
$20,812,000, and has just raised the divi- 
dend rate on the common stock from $4 
to $6 per share. Every other company in 
this group, which represents over 85 per 
cent. of the steel industry, reported an 
increase in earnings over last year.” 

Regarding the petroleum group, with 
the combined earnings of the twenty re- 
ported companies increased from $32,- 
156,000 to $52,168,000, it added that “al- 
though no semi-annual reports are pub- 
lished by most of the so-called standard 
companies and a number of other large 
producers and refiners, nevertheless, such 
figures as are available point to better re- 

turns for the oil industry despite 





on market tips, but upon constant 
vigilance and a close study of in- 
dustry as a whole, of individual in- 
dustries, and of the factors that in- 
fluence the movements of these 
industries. The tabulation on this 
page prepared by the National City 
Bank, presents an interesting sum- 
mary of the half-year earnings state- 
ments of more than 600 leading cor- 
porations embracing most of the 
major industries and “gives a broad 
and fairly representative picture of 
American business.” 

The summary shows, for the total 
of 625 corporations, aggregate net 
profits of $2,061,651,000, compared 
with $1,665,742,000 in the same -- 
period of 1928, thus representing a 
gain of 24 per cent. Of the 259 com- 
panies in the manufacturing and 
trade group, the combined net pro- 
fits were about 30 per cent. higher 
than in the corresponding period of 
last year, and of the twenty-eight 
classifications in this group, all but 
one showed an increase in profits this 
year as compared with the same 
period of last year. Railroads gained 
20 per cent., setting a new high rec- 
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the problem of overproduction, 
which tends to offset the benefit of a 
steady growth in consumption of re- 
fined products.” 

The automobile industry, although 
it was far in the lead with the largest 
earnings of any group in the tabu- 
lation, “did not contribute an impor- 
tant share in the increase this year. 
General Motors Corporation reported 
net profits of $151,860,000, as com- 
pared with $161,268,000 last year. 
the decrease having been largely 
caused by manufacturing changes in 
connection with new models. Of the 
other fourteen companies in the 
group, eleven had higher earnings 
than last year, while three were 
lower. Ford Motor Company is not 
included, as it publishes a balance 
sheet only once a year.” 

An interesting sidelight is the 
46 per cent. increase in produc- 
tion to an output of 3,223,090 pas 
senger cars and trucks during the firs 
six months of this year. Also, Ie 
garding the record. production of the 
first half-year and the present de- 
cline which is largely seasonal, “grave 
concern about one phase or another 
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SAVES Time... 




















You can buy time or you can save time 


by investing this way 


A busy executive buying an airways 
ticket is really buying time, for he 
must pay extra for the hours saved 
by these fleet pullmans of the air. 
The pressure of modern life gives 
rise to many ways of saving time 
—some you pay for, others are 
yours for the asking. On your in- 
vestments, for example, you can 
save hours merely by asking The 
National City Company to put you 






in touch with its world-wide in- 
vestment service. Call our nearest 
branch office. One of our experi- 
enced investment advisors will be 
at the other end of the wire to study 
your needs, help you check over 
your present holdings, or suggest 
new purchases from our widely di- 
versified lists of securities—all 
thoroughly investigated by our 


economic experts. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES, INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS. 
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Oscar G. Foreman 


Walter W. Head 





William R. Burwell 
LEADERS BEFORE THE PUBLIC EYE 


Charles S. McCain 


Joseph Wilshire 


Mr. Foreman becomes chairman of the executive committee, and Mr. Head becomes president, of the Foreman Banks in Chicago following the recently 


announced merger with the State Bank. Mr. 


Burwell is the 35-year-old president of Continental Shares, Inc., Cleveland’s largest investment trust, 


Mr. McCain, president of the National Park Bank of New York, becomes the new president of Chase National Bank, following merger of these 
Mr. Wilshire heads the recently formed Standard Brands, Inc. 


institutions. 


of the motor industry has been ex- 
pressed from time to time for years back, 
but the past record of leading companies, 
and their present strong financial position 
support confidence that the industry will 
be quite able to look after itself in meet- 
ing competition, regulating production, 
and solving new problems as they arise.” 

Other industries with more than a 50 
per cent. increase in profits this year in- 
cluded aviation, with its rapid strides in 
both manufacturing and transportation; 
copper mining, with the benefit of eight- 
een cent copper compared with fifteen 
cents one year ago; railway equipment, 
active after a prolonged period of quiet- 
ness; and tire manufacturers, ‘whose 
1928 operating profits were cut sharply 
by inventory adjustments on account of 
the decline in crude rubber that oc- 
curred.” 


Steel and the 
Automobile 


HE IRON AND STEEL industry, pace- 

setter for general prosperity, has con- 
tinued during the summer months at a 
surprisingly high level. The record- 
breaking production of the automobile in- 
dustry has contributed its share for the 
demand of steel products. This demand 


and New York recently completed a sur- 
vey of the steel industry which included 
comparative statistics of seventeen iron 
and steel companies representing more 
than nine-tenths of the rated steel ca- 
pacity of the country. The accompany- 
ing tabulation included in the survey and 
taken from the Jron Trade Review shows 
the proportion of finished rolled steel 
taken by the different industries and in- 
dicates what the trend has been in recent 
years. 

The demand for steel originating in the 
automobile industry is large, as shown 
by the figures, having reached a peak of 
17.76 per cent. of the year’s output in 
1928, ‘“‘but it is to be noted that both the 
railroad and building industries are virtu- 
ally as important as the automotive. 
Aside from one unimportant interruption, 
railroads have taken a_ successively 
smaller proportion of steel output each 
year since 1923, while the reverse is true 
of the automobile industry. From a 
volume practically three times as great 
as that used for automobiles, railroad 
buying in five years declined until last 
year requirements were actually less than 
those of the automobile industry. Even 
granting a moderate slackening in the 
high rate of automobile production, the 
loss in tonnage would be more than off- 
set if railroads are ready to take their 
average proportion of steel.” 


It was pointed out that a recent survey 
of railroad buying disclosed freight car 
orders during the first half year exceed- 
ing total bookings for 1928, and locomo- 
tive orders showing an even greater in- 
crease, thus providing justification for ex- 
pecting larger demands from the rail- 
road field. 

The most important item in the table 
is the unclassified group which includes 
such industries as farm equipment, ait- 
plane, machine tool, and miscellaneous 
manufacturing. The Otis survey added 
that “perhaps wide diversification is the 
greatest safeguard to this group, while 
new uses to which steel is being put 
should serve to increase the importance 
of this outlet year after year.” 


Record-Breaking 
Dividends 


RELIMINARY FIGURES which showed 

record-breaking returns from_ stocks 
and bonds in this country were tabulated 
recently by the Chatham Phenix National 
Bank & Trust Company of New York. 
These showed, according to data compiled 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
that the dividends and interest paid into 
the pockets of holders of principal Amer 
ican securities during the first half-year 














lessened only during the past few totaled approximately $3,265; 
weeks, and even then did not in- , 545,000. Of this sum, $1,264; 
clude that of manufacturers of bsg PrerBsriue Pavers 500,000 represents dividends, 
lower-priced cars, whose require- nese Oil Gar = Taz while the remaining $2,001,045; 
ments have remained about’ as motive Railroad Building Water _ Export classified 000 is interest. The bank added 
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That the importance of auto- 1925 14.60 22.28 15.26 8.03 4.47 35.36 in interest and dividends was I 
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Arizona 


».. reclaiming the 
arid southwest. 


ESTERN enterprise is conquer- 
ing the desert. Arizona, youngest 
state in the Union, is the only one lying 
entirely within the great arid region of the 
southwest. Despitethis stern natural hand- 
icap to productivity, more than a half- 
million acres are now under cultivation. 
The Salt River valley, watered from 
the Roosevelt dam, has become famous 
for deciduous fruits and truck crops. 
Smaller valleys in the north, aided by co- 
Operative irrigation projects, add a sub- 
stantial share to the growing agricultural 
industry...and vastly more dry land will 
be turned into rich loam by the controlled 
waters of the Colorado River. 
Arizona’s livestock industry is valued 
at 43 million dollars. The wool clip ap- 
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proaches 6 million pounds, and the state 
ranks second in the production of mohair. 
In copper mining, Arizona leads by a 
wide margin, producing over forty per 
cent of the nation’s total. Aggregate min- 
eral production in 1926 exceeded 115 
million dollars, with gold, silver and lead 
following copper in the order named. 
,o4 7 
Conquest of the Great American Desert 
exemplifies the far-sighted energy that 
builds the Western Empire. Broad-gauged 
financial service is an important factor 
in this development...The combined 
Crocker institutions typify the banking 
facilities that serve this broad territory 
at its financial and commercial metrop- 


olis—The Port of San Francisco. 


CROCKER First NATIONAL BANK 
of SAN FRANCISCO and 


CROCKER redcra LRUST COMPANY 
- Serving the Empire of the West. + 
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Do You Profit 


from Your 


Business Profits? 


S a successful business man, your 

knowledge and methods natu- 

rally bear fruit in greater profits. 
But, what happens to these profits later? 
How are the golden gifts of a well-managed 
business reinvested? 


The answer depends upon whether or not 
your business skill is also applied judi- 
ciously to the selection of an Investment 
House. 


As a client of this Institution, you can be 
sure that our sponsorship is given an issue 
only after careful research has convinced 
us of its merit. You will find profit, as 
well.as sound security, in current Greene- 
baum Offerings. 


Request List No. 39 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment Company, 


Conservative Investments Since 1855 
CHICAGO 


Offices in Principal Cities 
Greenebaum Sons Securities Corporation, New York 





Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 
La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago 








Without obligation, please send me your 








Current List of Offerings, No. 39 
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gain for 1929 is $496,225,000, or 17.9 per 
cent. 

“The heaviest rate of increase is found 
on the dividend side, where payments this 
year are found to be 15.9 per cent. above 
last year, compared with 11.9 per cent, 
for interest. Up-trending profits in recent 
months have enabled some 580 corpora- 
tions to declare increased or extra divi- 
dends since the first of the year, the 
records disclose, as against 385 in the cor- 
responding period of 1928. Initial decla- 
rations number 508, compared with 224 a 
year ago. Only twenty-six dividend re- 
ductions are reported where last year 
there were thirty-four. This record dis- 
tribution of investment income offers one 
explanation of the sustained purchasing 
power of the American people, which has 
enabled them to absorb an output of 
goods never before equaled.” 

Regarding the increasing prominence 
of new industrial financing and the fact 
that these flotations have included issues 
for holding and investment companies, 
the Guaranty Trust Company has pointed 
to a compilation by the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle indicating that “in 
the first six months of 1929 new issues for 
such companies reached an amazing total 
of $888,889,000, or about one-seventh of 
all new financing in the period. Only 
$88,000,000, or less than 10 per cent. of 
the aggregate, represented bonds and 
notes; this perhaps is because the securi- 
ties of these enterprises often are diff- | 
cult to approach from a statistical view- 
point, and consequently in return for a 
more or less blind placing of confidence in 
management, the investor seeks a par- 
ticipation in potential profits.” 


Banking 


HERE WERE 25,932 BANKS in this coun- 

try last March 27, according to a re- 
cent report to the National Association 
of Supervisors of State Banks by R. N. 
Sims, secretary-treasurer of the associa- 
tion. Of these, 18,357 were state banks, 
and 7575 were national banks. The total 
resources of all reached $72,666,752,001, 
while the capital, surplus, and undivided 
profits were $9,274,242,341. Deposits 
totaled $58,610,581,757, which was a gain 
of $1,896,064,896 over the previous high 
record of February 28, 1928. The re- 
sources likewise showed a gain of 
$3,227,280,777. 

From another source come facts and 
figures giving a bird’s-eye view of the ten- 
dency toward the organization of stronger 
and better-manned banking institutions. 
In the August number of the Bankers’ 
Monthly, we read: 

“A study of the institutions in the 
twelve largest cities which have approxi- 
mately 47 per cent. of the total ‘bank de- 
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Wy, Place de la Concorde, Paris 
Our Paris Office is located 
here, at the corner of the 


Rue Royale 


Serving _/merican Business 
in Europe 


HE Guaranty has eight 

offices in Europe—the larg- 
est group of complete European 
branches maintained by any 
American bank. They were es- 
tablished primarily for the service 
of American interests. 


The exceptional facilities 
and services of these offices, 
and of the important connec- 
tions long maintained by the 


National Bank of Commerce 
—merged with the Guaranty 
Trust Company on May 6— 
are available to American busi- 
ness institutions and to travelers 
and residents abroad. 


We invite executives to send 
for our descriptive booklet 
“Banking Facilities in Europe,” 
and to discuss their foreign trade 
banking problems with us. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


CapiTaL, SuRPLUs AND UNDIVIDED PRoFITs MORE THAN 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE 


ANTWERP 


$28 5,000,000 
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Now Both 


Are on the Green 


Oi have increased from 
$1,000,000 to $3,000,000. 
Bank loans are for current 
needs only. The company’s 
stock sells for four times its 


price of two years ago. 


Yet for six years this old Cleve- 
land company had been selling 
excellent, well-known chemi- 
cal compounds at an annual 
loss. Bank loans were frozen 
and the future looked dark. 


The Guardian’s analysis of 
the company’s affairs revealed 
that its chief asset was con- 
trol of the stock of a chemi- 
cal plant—also run down. 


Changes in production and 


the salvaging of by-products 
put the junior concern on 
its feet. Soon it was able to 
pay the parent dividends of 
$95,000. This was invested in 
a carefully organized sales 
and advertising campaign 
the Guardian recommended 
and now both are on the green. 


A great commercial bank like 
the Guardian is consulted 
daily by its customers on many 
fundamental problems like 
this. Constant contacts with 
production, merchandising 
and day-to-day trends fre- 
quently enable the Guardian 
to offer suggestions leading 
directly to increased profits. 


GUARDIAN Trust ComMPANY 
of CLEVELAND 


RESOURCES MORE THAN 86150.,000,000 


@G. T. Co 
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posits of the entire country shows that 
there were only three more banks five 
years ago with deposits of $10,000,000 or 
more each than there are today. This 
rather upsets the common belief that 
mergers have greatly reduced the number 
of large banks.” 

Referring to changes among the na- 
tional banks, this publication continues: 
“The 1929 mergers in these twelve states 
have taken twelve large banks out of the 








FEDERAL RESERVE 
BARK LOANS 
TO BROKERS 


























By Nott, in the Dallas News 
HIGHEST ON RECORD 


All classes of lenders, New York City member 
banks, out-of-town banks, and others have con- 
tributed to the recent increase of loans to bro- 
kers. When the total passed $6,000,000,000 the 
rediscount rate was advanced to 6 per cent. 


national system. These banks had re- 
sources of $2,758,109,330. On the other 
hand, the 1929 mergers have added six 
large banks to the national system, with 
resources of $791,495,990. The net loss 
to the national system, therefore, is six 
banks, and resources of $1,966,613,340.” 
Regarding specific developments per- 
haps the largest merger announced dur- 
ing the hot weather days of July was 
that of the Foreman National Bank and 
the State Bank of Chicago, to form a 
$221,000,000 institution, ranking third in 
that city. Philadelphia had a $49,000,000 
merger voted by the Central National 
Bank and the American National Bank 
& Trust Company, under the name of 
the Central National Bank. On the 
other hand, in New York the Chat- 
ham Phenix National Bank & Trust 
Company, and the Bank of America Na- 
tional Association dropped their merger 
plans announced some time ago—an 
outstanding example of how obstacles 
sometimes outweigh merger advantages. 
Recent weeks have witnessed more 
than twenty-five small bank failures 1m 
Florida, adding another chapter to the 
aftermath of that state’s boom period a 
few years ago. The causes were given as 
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| convinced her there was no 
safer way to invest her money” 


GENE C. GOULD, President of the 
San Juan County Bank, Friday Har- 
bor, Washington, tells how he helped 
a widow to financial independence. 


i 
“Mrs. B....’s case was typical, 


si RS. B . . .’s case was typical,” 

said Mr. Gould. “She was a 
widow. We all know that widows who 
have been left sums of money in life 
insurance are particularly good prey 
for fake stock promoters and high 
pressure speculation men. 

“Mrs. B ... came to me one day 
and said: ‘Mr. Gould, how can I 
safely invest this $8,000 from my 
husband’s life insurance? I can live on 


safety as the first, and most 
important, principle for set- 
ting up a serious program o 
investing. Throughout Amer- 
ica, too, bankers favorably 
know Straus offerings and 
choose from them for recom- 
mendation to investors and 
for their own reserves. 

From bankers everywhere, 
investors seriously interested 
in findingconservative outlets 
for their funds, can get sound 
and sympathetic advice. From 
a banker, as from a high grade 
investment house, theinvestor 
can learn how much he can 
reasonably expect to get, in in- 
come, from bonds that have 
the required degree of safety. 

The banker, or investment 
banker, also, can advise an 
investor how his investment 
program can be further forti- 
fied by judicious diversifica- 
tion among seasoned issues in 
widely separated fields—mu- 
nicipal, railroad, industrial, 
public utility, real estate, and 
foreign bonds. 

Indeed, from the offerings 
of S. W. Straus & Co., in all 
these groups of securities, 
thousands of investors have 


my present earnings, and I want toin- My, Gene C. Gould, President of the San Fuan County made their selections, many 
vest this surplus for the future.’ Bank, Friday Harbor, Wash., is a banker held in high Of them exclusively, for over 
“T immediately advised Mrs. B... esteem by his community. His father was President of twenty years and more. 
to put her $8,000 in a group of sound $= ¢he San Fuan County Bank before him, As ahelp to all who are in- 
bonds, which I selected for her. I terested in studying the prin- 
convinced her that there was no safer stances,” Mr. Gould concluded, “‘and ciples of sound investment, S. W. 
way to invest her money. have shown them how to invest their Straus & Co. has prepared an interest- 
“That was twenty years ago,” Mr. life insurance money in sound, ing, easy-to-understand 
Gould observed. “Today, Mrs. B... safe securities.” booklet, “How toInvest 
hasn’t a position—she doesn’t need ee. Money.” Every per- 
one. By careful investment of the Throughout America, in com- son seriously concerned 
principal and consistent reinvestment munitiesrangingfromlargemet- in safeguarding his 
of the interest from her $8,000, Mrs. ropolitan centers to small trad- futureshould ownacopy 
Bb... has a modest competence, and ing centers, bankers who have of this booklet. It will 
is financially independent. the confidence of theircommun- be sent without charge. 
“I have been pleased to advise ities will invariably be found Write for Booklet I-1006 
many widows, in just such circum- the most ardent advocates of orfillinthecoupon below 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


Straus Bumtpincs : . . In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., In Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of Booklet I-1095, “How to Invest Money.” 


ESTABLISHED 1882 INCORPORATED 


Name 








Address City 
©rg29, by S. W. Straus & Co. 
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\ ve solicit conservative 


margin accounts based on 
purchases of stocks listed 
on the New York Stock 
Exchange... Our facilities, 
resources, and experience, 
developed through forty 
years of service to traders 
and investors, are placed 
at the disposal of individ- 


uals having satisfactory 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLIsHED 1888 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange“ 


banking sponsorship. 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


PORTLAND, ME. 





CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO 






































Investment Securities 


George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 


Chicago 


San Francisco 


Boston 


Philadelphia 


St. Louis Kansas City 


; Affiliated with 
GEORGE H. BURR, CONRAD & BROOM, Inc. 


Los Angeles 


Seattle Portland Spokane 
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the Mediterranean fruit fly, aftermath of 
the land-booms, and gossip. Banks carry. 
ing uncollectable land-boom notes found 
their debtors further handicapped by the 
fruit fly. Exaggeration of conditions then 
produced disastrous bank runs. Deposits 
of the closed banks totaléd more than 
$34,000,000. 

Other banks were saved from the with- 
drawals of their excited depositors by 
quick action of Federal Reserve authori- 
ties. Shipments of currency by air mail 
and train to Tampa were displayed 
prominently in the cages. The deposi- 
tors changed their minds, and further runs 
were avoided. 

New York City has witnessed investi- 
gations of two bank failures—one, a 
state institution, and the other, a private 
bank—while New Jersey and Alabama 
have also had several small bank failures. 
The New York investigations resulted in 
the appointment by the Governor of a 
special commission to consider “the feasi- 
bility of bringing private banks under the 
supervision of the state banking depart- 
ment, the necessity for increasing the re- 
sponsibilities of bank directors and off- 
cials, and the provision of penalties for 
bank directors who approve loans without 
attesting that they are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the conditions under which 
they are made.” But, regarding the New 
York failures, the Wall Street Journal 
pointed out that “no one questions the 
soundness of the New York banking 
situation, and it is quite evident that the 
state banking department will keep up the 
high bank standards required and pro- 
vided for by the laws of this state.” 

Of the failures that have taken place in 
various parts of the country recently, the 
Journal also emphasized that “there is no 
disposition on the part of the public to 
view these occurrences as anything more 
than local affairs, brought on by purely 
local causes. Nowhere is there the slight- 
est misgiving in regard to the general 
banking situation, which is looked upon 
as fundamentally sound. This is all the 
more noteworthy in view of the rather 
adverse money conditions that have pre- 
vailed this year.” 


Chicago’s Money 
Market 


HE Cutcaco Stock EXCHANGE has en- 

joyed a rapid growth during the past 
several years, in line with increased pub- 
lic interest in stocks and with the activi- 
ties of Chicago brokers themselves. 
These firms have been eager to make Chi- 
cago a financial market comparable in 
importance with its other business instl- 
tutions, but they have been handicapped 
until recently in comparison with New 
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in ONE Investment by this INVESTMENT TRUST! 


Thousands of investors, large 
and small, are profiting by this 
successful investment trust: 
THE AMERICAN AND SCOT- 
TISH INVESTMENT COM- 
PANY. 


A higher degree of safety, 
increased income, broad diver- 
sification, profit — all are com- 
bined in one investment and 
can be obtained as easily for 
$500 as for $500,000. 


The trust funds are em- 
ployed in securities of the 
highest type—wisely and 
broadly diversified. Hence 


maximum income consistent 
with safety is obtained. 


The success of this Invest- 
ment Trust is the direct result 
of experienced direction and 
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management. The Board of | 
Directors includes investment 
bankers who for many years 
have supervised long estab- 
lished and profitable Invest- 
ment Trusts abroad. The man- 
agement — GEORGE M. FOR- 
MAN & COMPANY — likewise 
has been closely associated 
with highly successful English 
and Scottish Investment 
Trusts since the early eighties. 


The coupon will bring you 
complete facts on how you can 
share in the safety and in- 
creased income this invest- 
ment opportunity provides. 


GEORGE M.FORMAN & COMPANY 


112 West Adams Street, Chicago 


St. Louis 
Indianapolis 
Minneapolis 


Investment Securities Since 1885 


Des Moines 


Mail for Descriptive Literature 


120 Broadway, New York 





Peoria 


Lexington, Ky. 


Springfield, Il. 


George M. Forman & Company, Dept. 109 
112 West Adams St., Chicago 
Please send me, without obligation, descriptive literature 
on the American and Scottish Investment Company. 
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Investment Cycles 


Many investors from time to time favor almost exclusively 
certain types of investments—either senior obligations such 
as bonds or debentures, or junior securities such as prefer- 
red or common stocks. Regardless of changing “fashions” 
in the investment field, however, sound principles demand 
a high degree of diversification. 


Through our originations of all classes of investment secur 
ities, we can offer to our clients a completely diversified 
list, including Municipal Bonds of several states, Corporation 
Bonds, Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds, Land Trust Certificates 
and Preferred and Common Stocks. 


We shall be glad to assist you in the proper 
diversification of your investment account. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 


Philadelphia 
Toledo 
Colorado Springs 


MEMBERS. New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Cincinnati Stock Exchanges, 
Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York Curb Market 


Cincinnati 
Columbus 
Massillon 


Detroit 
Akron 
Canton 




















The Common Sense of Money and Investments 


Some A B C instruction by Merryle S. Rukeyser, financial editor and lecturer at 
Columbia University, who has guided over 30,000 large and small investors. 


This book answers, simply and clearly and 
completely, the many questions which most 
of us would ask if we could spend a few 
hours in frank conversation with a real 
financial expert. Any person who has money 
invested in stocks or bonds or real estate. 
any person who anticipates having money to 
invest, will do well to read it carefully at 
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Review of Reviews Corp. RR 9-29 


Pp 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Send me Mr. Rukeyser’s book and the Re 
view of Reviews for the next 15 months. If I 


am pleased at the end of 5 days, I will send 
$1.00 and only $1.00 a month for 4 months 


thereafter. (Regular subscription price of 
the magazine $4 a year.) Otherwise, I will 
return the k in 5 days and you may cancel 
my whole order. 


once, and to keep it as a guide always to be 
referred to as the need arises. 

Above all, it is a book of guidance, a book 
meant to teach you how to earn more money 
than you do now, to save more money than 
you do, how to keep your money from being 
filched from you, legally or illegally, how to 
make your money increase instead of diminish. 


The Review of Reviews 


Whether you’re engaged in investing, manufac- 
turing, research, retail business, or one of the 
professions, the important things that are going on 
about you bear a relation to your interests that is 
worth studying. The Review of Reviews is the 
one magazine that not only gives you all the news, 
but that interprets that news in practical terms. 
If you want to keep abreast of world problems 
and progress—subscribe to the Review of Reviews 
now while you may obtain Mr. Rukeyser’s book. 
WITH A 15 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION THIS 
VALUABLE BOOK IS YOURS FOR ONLY A 
FEW CENTS. 
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York brokers because New York laws 
permit lenders of money to charge brok. 
ers more than 7 per cent. on demand 
loans. The latest development is a new 
Illinois law which excepts from the 7 
per cent. limitation all demand loans in 
the brokerage business of at least $5000, 

In an article in the American Bankers’ 
Association Journal, Prof. Ivan Wright 
of the University of Illinois discussses 
the Chicago call money market, and 
points out that the new law will help 
business generally as well as those in the 
financial field in Illinois. In listing some 
of the advantages of removing call loans 
of the Chicago market from the restric. 
tions of the state usury laws, he stated: 

“Under the new law, money rates will 
be adjusted quickly to supply and de- 
mand, and this flexibility, it is expected, 
will draw money to the Chicago market 
from all corners of the country. Needs 
for money will be satisfied at market 
rates as quickly in Chicago as in New 
York. Surplus funds of banks, corpora- 
tions, and individuals can be loaned in 
Chicago as readily as in New York. Chi- 
cago bankers, investors, traders, and 
business men will be placed on a fair 
competitive basis with New York in the 
matter of demand and supply for money.” 
He believes that the drain of money from 
the Middle West to New York will be 
largely corrected when the Chicago call 
money market is properly developed over 
a period of years, and “there is no rea- 
son why the Chicago market should not 


| function as smoothly and as intelligently 


as that of New York.” 

Another development was the an- 
nounced plan of the Chicago Board of 
Trade to begin trading in securities. The 
next step included joint discussions of 
this threatened competitive situation, 
which were started recently by represen- 
tatives of the Board of Trade and those 
of the Chicago Stock Exchange. These 
are symptomatic of the growing pains of 
the Chicago security market. 





More About Aviation 


HILE THE St. Louis Robin was well 

on its way to the equivalent of 4 
25,000-mile air trip and to a remarkable 
420-hour endurance record, Moody’s In- 
vestor Service released to its clients 4 
letter regarding aviation stocks and listed 
the following eight factors as favorable to 
the industry: 

Increased output of plane motors and 
parts on a production basis; consolidation 
of smaller and large companies into strong 
groups; better planes and engines, as Ir 
dicated by successful endurance flights; 
gains in public acceptance of the airplane 
as a passenger, mail, and express carmier; 
continued financial support by banking 
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ankers of the South assist the 
upbuilding of the Nation’s wealth 


The wealth of the South (about 8 billion dollars 
—only second to that of the Middle Atlantic 
States), is fast materializing through adequate, 
constructive banking. 


Today Southern bank resources practically 
equal the country’s bank resources in 1910; 
Southern insurance companies have growing 
assets of $700,000,000. Such institutions, with 
Southern investment bankers, are providing 
much of the credit now building this new em=z 
pire of industry. 














The South soon might supply its own invest< 
ment requirements; but the need will never 
arisee East, West, and North, Southern. se= 
curities now enjoy high favor with investors. 
And rich Southern markets are absorbing, for 
diversification, increasing amounts of securities 
of other sections. In broadening the markets of 
all American securities, Southern investment 
bankers are performing valuable service. 














Having implicit faith in the continuing pros= 
perity of this country and knowing how much 
will be contributed by the new South— 


We Bank on the South 
\ 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 4° Union Street 
Chicago . St.Louis . Jackson 
New Orleans . Cincinnati 
Louisville . Knoxville 

SL Memphis . Houston . Tampa 


\\ § fam Chattanooga . Dallas 
\ Hy Birmingham . Jacksonville 


— Rogers Caldwell & Co., Ine. 
£150 Broadway, New York 
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i Industry 


| VESTORS seeking the safety of public utility securities 
based on the progress of American industry, are noting 
the strategic position of Midland Utilities Company— 
whose subsidiaries serve the Calumet industrial district 
in Northern Indiana. 


We distribute the securities of Midland Utilities Company 
and of its operating subsidiaries—as well as those of 
other progressive companies operating in 30 states. 


Send for an interesting booklet concerning the Calumet 
Region and its public service. Ask for list of investment 
securities yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


Indianapolis 
Detroit 


Milwaukee 


New York 
Louisville 


St. Louis 


Minneapolis 
Richmond 


















If you know any blind man or woman of intelligence who 
is not getting a square deal in the great, unequal struggle 
for exisence, and who needs to be shown a way to earn @ 
comfortable income, tell that person of The Braille Divi- 
sion of The Review of Reviews. This will be Your Golden 


Special Income 


AND 





Deed, _and_your_blind friend will_benefit. | Profit-Making 
te . ==) Securities 
The Story of an Industry for the Salaried and 


Professional Man 


Tested methods of eon’ 
ecially suited for Salaried an 
Bro fessional men are presented 
in detail, together with four 
methods which should be ap- 
lied to every investment, in an 
interesting pamphlet just issued 


That Never Shuts Down 
& 
Sent Upon Request 
@ 


AMERICAN WATERWORKS 





AND CTRI PANY | bytheleading publicationinthe 
I ore mcs tag re field. Mailed os 
‘upon receipt of 10c. ress 

50 Broad Street, New York THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 





| Dept. M-12, 42 Broadway, N. Y. C. 











| Operation of airplanes and the movements 





| being due to the fact that “the lower 
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and industrial interests; increased earp. 
ings; new designs in both -planes anq 
motors; and increase in exports. 

It was also pointed out that participa. 
tion in aviation stocks should be confined 
to sound and well-financed companies, and 
to securities sponsored by responsible and 
ethical promoters, with diversification as 
the only reasonable policy to follow. 










About the same time, Harry F. Guggen. ! 


heim listed five problems which face the 
promotion of aviation safety. He urged 
that the Federal Government provide a 
comprehensive and intensive weather ser. 
vice for aviation, and that it regulate the 





















of visitors at airports; that every state 
pass aviation legislation conforming with 
federal laws, and that the states develop 
a network of land fields within a ten. 
mile radius of each other; and that every 
community with a population of over 
1000 mark its name on at least one 
prominent roof in the town. 

Meanwhile Lord Herbert Scott, presi- 
dent of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce and chairman of the Ocean Trust, 
Ltd., has pointed out to financiers and 
aviation leaders in Great Britain that the 
degree to which Britain is lagging behind 
the United States, Germany, and France 
in the development of commercial avia- 
tion presents a serious problem to the 
British government and to the business 
men and general public in that country. 
He urged that the British people, who 
have looked “sea-ways” for more than 
350 years, must realize that they need to 
look ‘“‘air-ways” today. He urged English 
leadership in this new form of transport, 
as well as her well-known supremacy on 
the sea. 



















Mortality and 
Business 








i PRESENTING a partial list of men 
high in the business world who died 
during the first six months of this year, 
the accounting firm of Ernst & Emst 
has pointed out that there are certain 
things about these occurrences which de- 
mand attention. One of these is that 
business organizations which men have 
founded, developed, and guided wisely, 0 
on after the death of their leaders, the 
corporate form of doing business being 
largely responsible. “It is a real tribute 
to the ability of business executives that 
the organizations which they have directed 
may continue to function with a minimum 
of shock when they drop out,” says the 
accountants. 

The firm also pointed out that death 
takes few young men who are responsible 
heads of large business organizations, 
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No investor today can afford to for- 
get about the money he has sent into 
the business world to work for him. 
In our opinion, there is no such thing 
as an investment you can put away 
and forget. 


neglect your business or other interests 
to keep posted on your investments. 


For accurate information on invest- 
ment matters, we have placed at the 
service of investors our Department 
of Economics and Surveys. This 


Investors profit most who keep in- 
formed regarding their own particular 
investments and general investment 
conditions. And it is not necessary to 


Department of financial experts can 
give you valuable assistance by check- 
ing either the securities you hold now 
or contemplate buying. 


The work of this Department is more fully 
discussed in a booklet entitled “A Valuable 
Aid to Banks and Investors” Sent on Request. 


A.C.ALLYN+4*> COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 


BOSTON 
30 Federal St. 


ST. LOUIS 
418 Olive St. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
67 W. Monroe St. 30 Broad St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
415 So. 2nd Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE 
Packard Bldg. 110 Mason St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
405 Montgomery St. 


DETROIT 
Dime Bank Bldg. 
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Towel Mills? 
NortTH CAROLINA 


Has the 
Largest 
in the World 





You may share 


Her prosperity 





North Carolina has more cot- 
ton mills than any other state 
in the Union. She has more 
mills that dye and finish their 
own products than any other 
state in the South. 


Home Mortgage Company 
Bonds on North Carolina 
property offer investors super- 
safety of principal and cer- 
tainty of income. 


All loans are made in cities 
and towns on the approved 
list of the State Insurance De- 
partment. 98% of all loans 
are on owner-occupied homes. 


Write for our five points of 
safety, and booklet that gives 
complete facts about North 
Carolina’s prosperity from the 
viewpoint of the investor. Ask 
for booklet RR-9. 


HOME 
Mortgage Co. 


Durham, North Carolina 























SEATTLE 


Increasing Security 


Climate, scenic beauty, enormous natural re- 
sources and a location favorable to world 
commerce are making Seattle a great city. 
Its steady growth gives increasing security 
to such conservative investments as our 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
6 "% Gold Bonds 
2/0 $100 $200 $1000 
W. D. COMER & CO. 
Established 1889 


Investment Securities 
1222 Second Avenue, SEATTLE, Washington 


| Please send, without obligation or personal solicita- 
| tion, information about 64%% First Mortgage Bonds 
of the Pacific Northwest. 
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spans of years are not invaded to the same 
extent as the latter span,” and also that 
with a few spectacular exceptions “it is, 
after all, the men well past middle age whv 
direct the policies of most corporations.” 


The list given includes fifty-three prom- | 


inent names, of whom twenty-seven were 
seventy or more years of age, nineteen 
were between sixty and seventy, four were 
between fifty and sixty, two were between 
forty and fifty, and one was thirty-one. 
Of the thirty-three whose causes of death 
were publicly reported, eleven died of 
heart infirmities, nine of pneumonia, three 
of influenza, three of apoplexy, and seven 
of miscellaneous causes. 

This reference to the mortality of busi- 
ness executives brings to mind one of the 
newer and more important functions of 
the life insurance trust, which is now 
emphasized strongly by a number of 
financial institutions. The insurance trust 
has enjoyed a remarkable growth during 
the past five years. More recently it is 
being adapted to business use by partner- 
ships and close corporations. This method 
—through a trust agreement, with a trust 
company or bank serving as trustee, and 
with business life insurance covering the 
partners or controlling stockholders—safe- 
guards the surviving members of the firm, 
and also the estate of the member who 
passes on. Definite valuations and terms 
of purchase are provided in advance under 
the trust agreement, which prevent later 
confusion, harmful to the continued wel- 
fare of the business. 


The Wage-Earner’s 
Pay Envelope 


HE WAGE EARNER in American manu- 
facturing industries should be able, 
according to statistics and to the 
New York Herald Tribune, to purchase 
more now with his weekly envelope than 
he could fifteen years ago, even though 
the cost of living has increased consid- 
erably since 1914. Last year, the pur- 
chasing power of the pay envelope was 
from 33 to 37 per cent. greater than in 
1914, in spite of the fact that the average 
work week last year was forty-eight hours, 
as compared with fifty-two hours in 1914. 
These figures are based on a survey by 
the National Industrial Conference Board, 
which showed that the hourly earnings 
per worker in twenty-five major branches 
of manufacturing from 1924 to 1928 aver- 
aged from month to month a fluctuation 
of only two cents. Last year, this change 
was only one cent. The Board empha- 
sized the small change in average hourly 
earnings during the past five years, and 
commented upon the changed relation- 
ship between the course of general busi- 
ness conditions and that of wage earnings. 
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Invest at ae % with a 


$ 46,000,000 
GUARANTEE 


EFORE you make your next investment send for 

full information about Security Bonds—which give 
you a full 6% yield with the utmost protection of prin- 
cipal—with complete freedom from bother and worry. 
Behind your investment stands the Security Bond & 
Mortgage. Company, with resources of more than 
$6,500,000. Also, Renin each $1,000 you invest, are 
first mortgages on more than $2,500 of completed, fee 
simple property—more than 250% real estate security. 
And on each Security Bond is endorsed the irrevocable 
Guarantee of the Maryland Casualty Company, with 
resources of more than $46,000,000, that principal and 
interest on each mortgage will be paid in full. You may 
buy Security Bonds in denominations of $100, $500, and 
$1,000 to mature in 2, 3, 4, or 5 years. Write for further 
information today. Ask for bookles No. 14 


SECURITY 
BONDS 


J. A. W. Iglehart & Co., Fiscal Agents 
102 ST. PAUL ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


‘WILKES-BARRE, PA. WASHINGTON, D.C. WILMINGTON, DEL. 
RICHMOND, VA. CLARKSBURG, W.VA. CHARLESTON. W.VA. 





—logical center of American aviation— 
has, itis said authoritatively ,the best lighted 
municipal landing field in the United 
States. Two large flood lights now await 
installation to supplement the huge lights 
which already serve. Edison Service, note- 
worthy because of its dependability, 
keeps the field brilliantly illuminated — 
without glare—for safe landing. 


Commonwealth Edison my has paid 159 con- 
secutive dividends to its stockholders. Send for 1929 
YearBook. Stock listedon The ChicagoStockExchange. 





A condensed set of health rules—many of 
which may be easily followed right in your own 
home, or while traveling. You will find in this 
little book a wealth of information about food ele- 
ments and their relation to physical welfare. 
CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT 
DRUGS OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 
Effective weight control diets, acid and 
bland diets, laxative and blood building 
diets and diets used in the correction 
of various chronic maladies. ‘ 
The book is for FREE circulation. 
Not a mail order advertisement. 
Name and address on card will 
bring it without cost or obli- 
gation. 





Health Extension Bureau 
44 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Michiat 
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with the SEau.... 


Sow II, King of Great Britain and Ireland, so alienated the sup- 
port of his nobles that the latter, in 1688, invited William of 
Orange to mount the throne. James fled, taking with him the Great 
Seal of England, without which he felt that William could transact no 
business of state. A great hue and cry resulted in his interception at 
the coast, but the politic William permitted him to escape after the 
Identify Safe Great Seal had been recovered. 


— Man has ever associated the seal with the idea of integrity, power and 
y this Seal safety. Today’s investor, considering the purchase of a security, gives 
no further thought to the probable safety of interest and principal, 
vestments Bearing provided the investment bears the guarantee and seal of General Surety . 
General Surety Company. Back of this seal is a capital and surplus of $12,500,000, 


Company’s Irrevo- and a guarantee that is Irrevocable—Unconditional—Absolute. 
cable, Ironclad 


ee ed Our booklet, “The Seal that Certifies Safety,” gives 
7 Laps ane cue important information, and may be obtained by ad- 
plus of $12,500,000. dressing Home Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 


GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 


UNDER SUPERVISION INSURANCE DEPARTMENT STATE OF NEW YORK 


Os SS S| 
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It appears on In- 



























































HAT A MAN MAY BE the popu- 
lar idol of a republic and 
still remain a figure of mys- 
tery will appear a paradox to 
persons familiar with democracy as 
it is practised in this country. Yet 
the paradox is an actuality in the 
person of Hipolito Irigoyen, Presi- 
dent for the second time of the 
Argentine Republic. 

The grip of “the father of the 
poor” on the popular imagination has 
been characterized as phenomenal. 
Yet it is a strange fact that none in 
his country, or elsewhere, knows his 
age. Writing in Current History, 
Hugo Wast, the Latin-American au- 
thor, says that “once an opposition 
paper published his birth certificate, 
but the number of years indicated by 
that document was incredible.” 

“No one can believe,” Mr. Wast 
goes on, “upon seeing Irigoyen, that 
he is eighty years old. Possibly he 
is not so old, and the statement irri- 
tates his followers. But if he is not 
eighty, he cannot be much less. 


in constitution, tall, dark, with 
black hair, without mustache or 
beard. His eyes are shrewd but 
evasive. He is an estanciero and 
retains the habits of a farmer. 
Like a gaucho, he needs nothing 
beyond meat and maté for his 
sustenance. He is kindly in his 
manner, especially when he is 
among the people. He is quite 
capable of keeping one of his am- 
bassadors waiting in his ante- 
chamber for a whole month for 
a conference, while dozens of poor 
men and women are admitted to 
the President’s sanctum in quest 
of minor jobs.” 

In this last statement one per- 
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; HIPOLITO IRIGOYEN 
The President of Argentina avoids the public eye to such im j 
an extent that few portraits of him are available. This photo- him m the flesh and no photograp hs 
graph is believed to have been taken about fifteen years ago. of him were to be found. 


What is important is that neither physi- 
cally nor mentally does he seem decrepit. 
“He is a healthy, quiet man, vigorous 


Cy } 
LFS 


1] 


be the reason for “the idea, perfectly 
crystallized among the people, that 
Irigoyen is especially favorable to 
the interests of labor.” Yet there 
must be other reasons why a man, 
elected by a narrow margin in 1916, 
forced to retire in 1922 by constitu- 
tional limitation, idle for six years 
under the attacks of his opponents, 
can still be swept back into office in 
1928 by 1,000,000 votes, double the 
number obtained by his opponents. 
It must be taken into considera- 
tion also in seeking the cause for his 
popularity that “Irigoyen has never 
delivered a speech; he has not writ- 
ten books; he had occupied no pub- 
lic post before his first administra- 
tion; his policies were vague; his 
political manifestos were strange and 
obscure.” Further it is declared that 
“for a while his very existence was 
placed in doubt, as there were very 
few people who had actually seen 


Some aspects of this democratic 


ceives what perhaps is the key to the phenomenon are discussed by Mr. Wast. 
popularity that has not been equaled in He asserts that Irigoyen’s instinct for the 
Argentina’s political history. It may also management of foreign relations is mar- 


velous and goes on to show how, 











during the War, he resisted “ter- 





Interesting Persons 


PRESIDENT IRIGOYEN OF ARGENTINA, by —— Wast; 
Anges ag Vig oh 
Jp to Now—An AvurtosiocraPHy, by Alfred E. “Smith; " 
July 27 Saturday Evening Post. the country away from the con 
Miss BonpDFIELD OF THE LAzor Casinet, by S. J. Woolf; 
July 28 New York Times Magazine. 
Also First Lapy oF Britain’s CasIneTt, by C. Patrick ” Th h “Ar. 
Thompson; July 7 New York Herald Tribune Magazine. ents. us, he comments, 
. ke . ie Stopping A WomMAN 
HIS, by Charles Lane Callen; August American Magaz‘ne. . : ” 
Phoebe Fairgrave Omlie tells how and why she went in for prestige under Irigoyen. 
— —— she hopes to do. . ne Basel C 
HEN Gatir-Curct Sincs or Home, by Hazel Gertrude osition.” i adds 
; August Better Homes and Gardens. The famous pone, this observer 
singer reveals her domestic nature. 
AmBassapor Dawes, by 


Reviewed on this pag 


Reviewed on page 120. 


rible internal and external pres- 
sure, even from within his own 
party, but succeeded in keeping 


flagration, in a state of neutrality 
Reviewed on page 121. that was loyal to all the belliger- 


witH Courace Like _ gentina internationally has gained 
“But he is of an arbitrary dis- 


“and does not know how to deal 


Drew Pearson; August Living in a seemly manner with his own 


How the youthful friend of Pershing, Lowden, and : e 
Bryan rose, first in the business, then in the political world diplomats. He -does not wish to 
to his present position in London. 


recognize the prestige attaching 














to an ambassador representing his 
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country. Upon taking office for the sec- 
ond time, he showed his slight sympathy 
with the diplomatic corps by ordering that 
no official announcement of his inaugura- 
tion be transmitted to them. And to em- 


phasize the unjust and puerile attitude, he — 
began to. manage foreign relations by | 


dealing directly with foreign representa- 
tives in Buenos Aires.” 


The question is asked whether Sefor | 


Irigoyen is a dictator and is answered in 
the negative. “The best proof of this,” 
says Mr. Wast, “is that he has obeyed the 
laws most repugnant to him; that he took 
office for the first time before a parliament 
the majority of which was composed of 
his opponents, a parliament which it 
would have made him happy to dissolve; 
and that he quitted the Presidency in 
favor of Dr. Alvear on the last day of 
his term. Furthermore, during those six 
years his most dangerous opponents lived 
in the republic, fought against him... . 
Great newspapers have attacked him year 
in and year out, and even insignificant 
sheets have insulted him with impunity. 
A true dictator does not tolerate these 
things.” 

Mr. Wast’s summing up of Irigoyen is 
as follows: ‘“Irigoyen is looked upon as 
a personally honest man, but he is a bad 
administrator. His ideas as to the nature 
of a great and vital modern nation are 
confused.” 

Of Irigoyen’s attitude toward the 
United States, Mr. Wast says he feels cer- 
tain that the President is “a sincere ad- 
mirer and loyal friend of the United 
States. But in the management of for- 
eign relations he is a true Creole, in love 
with his country and jealous of its au- 
tonomy; and his policies will be, above 
everything else, Argentine policies. He 
is tenacious and not in the least timid. 
He will not fail to use, I imagine, any 
occasion that may offer to show his soli- 
darity with all the peoples of America.” 


“Ask Mr. Foster” 


HAT IS WHAT THE SIGN in hotel lob- 

bies and such places says. And though 
there is no Mr. Foster on hand to ask, 
there really is such a person. He is de- 
scribed in the New Yorker. 

“In the year 1886 Mr. Ward Grenelle 
Foster,” says the magazine, “happened 
to be tweiy-five and in Florida with no 
occupation. He had left Albion, New 
York, his birthplace, with a construction 
gang to build the Ponce de Leon Hotel at 
St. Augustine, and the construction was 
finished. After casting about for a while, 
he finally opened a small bookstore across 
the street from the hotel. His custom- 
$ were people from all over, and 
through talking to them he soon accumu- 
ted a fund of miscellaneous informa- 
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Fleet of United States Lines, Inc. 


Leviathan, the Flagship * America * Republic 
George Washington * President Roosevelt * President 
Harding * American Merchant * American Trader 
American Farniér * American Shipper * American Banker 


Lnvest in the Path of 
Our Business Growth 


TATISTICS supply a significant background for 
the statement that American ships are making 
great progress in the transportation of American 
goods. In the decade ended June 30, 1929, the an- 
nual average value of merchandise imported and ex- 
ported on American flag vessels was $2,600,000,000 
compared with a yearly average of only $300,000,000 
in the ten years, 1905-14. In percentage, this increase 
was more than 700%.* 

Growth so substantial, and now stimulated by 
the new Merchant Marine laws of 1928, emphasizes 
the opportunity offered investors in privately owned 
and efficiently operated American ships. An out- 
standing investment of this class is the Participating 
Preference Stock of United States Lines, Inc., 
the company which owns the Leviathan, largest 
ship in the world, and ten other fine passenger and 
cargo vessels. The stock is offered at a moderate 
price, with partial payments if desired. 

*From report by Bureau of Research, United States Shipping Board 


Price at the Market 
Listed on New York Curb Exchange and Chicago Stock Exchange 


P. W. CHAPMAN & CO,INC. 


42 Cedar Street A 115 West Adams St. 
New York Chicago 


For full information, fill in the spaces and mail 


Send me descriptive literature of United States Lines, Inc., 
Participating Preference Stock. 
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“FISCAL—- MANAGED” 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 





Men and Women 





and they need not. 


48 Wall Street 


How Quickly Can 
Your Money Double? 


At 3@% it takes 2314 years ... a third of a life- 
time. Modern investors won’t wait that long... 


You can follow a simple, safe and conservative 
plan which holds the possibility of doubling your 
money in less than 6 years by purchasing shares 
of Financial Investing Co. of New York, Ltd., an 
investment trust managed by United States 
Fiscal Corporation. This money-doubling plan is 
based on past returns to investors—147% in 4144 
years. Send for the record and the plan— 


Write for Folder B-16 


THE FISCAL SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 


New York 



































INTIMATE GLIMPSES OF 
ee BOND HOLDERS 
t the second of each month Mrs. 
P. M receives a check 
pacha oe the interest due on her 
investments in Fidelity First Mort- 
gage Real Estate Bonds. No incon- 
venience—no bother. Occasional 
re-investment of matured securi- 
tiesis a part of Fidelity service. 
Someone’s foresight provided 
this comfort—someone who knew 
the safety of Fidelity Bonds and 
realized that this form of invest- 
ment would provide excellent 
returns and utmost peace of mind. 
Fidelity Bonds are conservative 
First Mortgages on new income 
producing property. For those who 
require regular returns from their 
investments, Fidelity First Mort- 
} e Real Estate Bonds are espe- 
, y desirable. A listing showing 
some Rg ned attractive late issues 
H will be sent without obligation, 
} upon request. 


A ; BOND © MORTGAGE ary = 


653 eitnt: Building, St. iding, S. Lozis 
1173 New York Life Bldg., Chicago 
363 Colorado Nat'l Bank Bldg., Denver 
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NEO J[EUmM 


FLEXIBLE-STAINLESS-REVERSIBLE 
NON-GLARING — NON-BREAKABLE 


DESK TOPS 


Save your eyes 


and concentrate all your attention on 
the job. Neo-Leum eliminates confus- 
ing reflections of objects or light. Fin- 
ished in dark green—nature’s eye- 
comfort color. Neo-Leum stimulates 
working speed, insures accuracy, adds 
efficiency. It also preserves new desk 
tops and renews old ones. Makes 
offices better looking and is a profit- 
able, permanent investment. Neo- 
Leum is its own best salesman and 
will demonstrate 10 specific advan- 
tages over all desk coverings—besides 
lesser costs. Use it 10 = 
days without obligation. x 
Use the coupon now. 


















Wagemaker Company, 

566 South Market St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Please send the following size Neo-Leum top or tops 
which we agree to use for ten oe returning or remitting 
within this time. Size of desk to in. by 


See eee AD. DY. cee e eee 











tion of train connections, hotels, etc. He 
got to know so much about the subject 
that the clerks from the Ponce de Leon 
would send people across to his shop to 
‘ask Mr. Foster.’ ” 

Mr. Foster used to chuckle about this, 
Then one day he concluded that there 
was money in it. He placed a charge on 
the information he gave—not to those 
who got it, to those who profited—rail- 
roads, steamship lines, hotels, and the 
like. It worked. Department stores and 
banks as well asked him to set w 
branches, because of the crowds they at- 
tracted. 

“Mr. Foster still keeps contact with his 
seventy branches,” continues the New 
Yorker, “supervises two schools in which 
his employees are taught, keeps track of 
ten road men who spend all their time 
getting travel facts, and manages a string 
of eighteen Mr. Foster’s Remembrance 
Shops, which are an outgrowth of his 
original book business. He spends an 
average of two hundred and forty days a 
year on the road himself, and divides the 
rest of his time between California and 
New York, although his legal residence 
is in Miami.” 

Mr. Foster is a gentle, quiet, white- 
bearded gentleman who doesn’t like motor 
cars and lives mainly on vegetables, whole 
wheat, and water. Though he has trav- 
eled miles enough to circle the globe 
scores of times, he has never been abroad. 


A New Yorker’s 
Boyhood 


a E. SmitH pauses after twenty- 
five years in public life to write the 
story of those and earlier years. He ¢e- 
picts not only the influences that molded 
his career, but also gives an intimate view 
of New York City of the 1880’s, when the 
center of activity was Fourteenth Street. 

“All the hotel life,” the former Gov- 
ernor writes in the Saturday Evening 
Post, “was south of Twenty-third Street, 
and when the Windsor Hotel was built at 
Forty-sixth Street and Fifth Avenue, tt 
was predicted that it would be a failure 
because it was too far uptown.” 

He pictures a small city in which every- 
body downtown knew his neighbor—not 
only immediate neighbors but everybody 
in the neighborhood. He deplores the 
passing of the neighborhood spirit. “To- 
day,” he comments, “on Manhattan 
Island people live in large apartment 
houses and do not know the people liv- 
ing right on the same floor with them.” 

Mr. Smith thus describes his early con 
tact with politics: 

“In my boyhood, all men, young and 
old, leaned quite naturally toward poli- 
tics. They might never hold a political 
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position of any kind, but they neverthe- 
less took an interest in what was going on. 
Young men were prompted to be active 
for the purpose of securing political 
preferment, which then and in those 
neighborhoods meant something. Men 
often sought public office because of the 
salary. Few bank clerks forty years ago 


received as much salary as a policeman or 


a fireman did.” 

During the presidential campaign, 
many of the details of Mr. Smith’s rise 
became well known—his early struggle 
after the death of his parents, his news- 
boy experiences, his advance frem a truck 
chaser at $3 a week, to an assistant book- 
keeper at the Fulton Fish Market at $12 
a week, a job “which consisted of doing 
everything there was to be done about 
the market,” thence to a shipping clerk 
in Brooklyn. 

His boyhood sports are perhaps less 
well known. He writes of swimming in 
the refreshing waters of the East River, 
free entirely at that time from pollution, 


where the small boy had all the joys that | 


now come to the winter or summer bather 
on the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. He 
tells of sliding under the dock while the 
men were unloading the boatloads of 
bananas from Central America when an 
occasional banana would drop into the 
water and a dozen boys would dive for 
it. The beginners, he says, learned to 
swim in the fish cars, directly back of the 
fish market. The water in them was 
about three feet deep and provided a 
swimming pool for the amateur who was 
not ready to trust himself in the East 
River. 

“Roller skating in City Hall Park was 
something of a luxury,” continues Mr. 
Smith, “and a trip to Central Park, with a 
tide in the goat wagon, was something 
that came to you on your birthday if you 
were lucky. Our favorite way of reach- 
ing Central Park was on the open cars of 
the Second Avenue horse-car line in the 
summer time.” 


A Home-Maker 
in Britain’s Cabinet 


Pury-stx YEARS AGO in Somerset, Eng- 
land, there was born a girl child into 
4world in which the laboring man had 
the privilege of working twelve hours a 
day at small wages. She was one of 
eleven children of a lacemaker. At thir- 
teen she started to teach boys in a state 
school and at fourteen began serving her 
apprenticeship in a little dry-goods store. 
€ average working week was seventy- 
four hours and the pay $125 a year. She 
then went into trades unionism. 
A shop assistants’ union was formed. 
€ joined it and organized a woman’s 
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49. A VALUABLE AID TO BANKS 
AND INDUSTRIES, describing how the 
Department of Economics and Survey serves 
investors. Offered by A. C. Allyn & Com- 
pany, 67 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, IIl. 


- 55. AN INDUSTRY THAT NEVER 

SHUTS DOWN. A descriptive booklet of 
the properties owned and operated by the 
American Water Works and Electric Com- 
pany, Inc., 50 Broad Street, New York City. 


2. WHAT IS THE CLASS-A STOCK? 
An analysis of stock yield, the management, 
and the scope of the business is offered by 
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booklet giving pertinent facts regarding con- 
vertible bonds and stocks. Offered by George 
H. Burr & Co., 57 William St., New York. 


50. LIVING ON INCOME FROM IN- 
VESTMENTS. One of a series of little 
books of information for investors. Offered 
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ing water bonds as a sound form of invest- 
ment. Offered by P. W. Chapman & Com- 
pany, Inc., 105 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


10. 61%4% FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, a book- 
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11. COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK, 
describing the operations of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company of interest to in- 
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13. YOUR MONEY, ITS SAFE IN- 
VESTMENT, a booklet about the bonds of- 
fered by the Fidelity Bond & Mortgage Co., 
657 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


59. MONEY DOUBLING, a plan where- 
by the investor may double his money in 
less than six years by accumulating stock 
received as quarterly dividends. Booklet 
offered by Fiscal Securities Corp., 48 Wall 
St., New York. 


42. HOW TO SELECT SAFE BONDS, 
a pamphlet outlining some sound investment 
principles, offered by George M. Forman & 
Co., 112 West Adams Street, Chicago, IIl. 


58. THE SEAL THAT CERTIFIES 
SAFETY describes the guarantee that safe- 
guards investments bearing the endorsement 
of the General Surety Company, 340 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 


17. INVESTMENT GUIDE, describing 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds recom- 
mended by one of the oldest Real Estate 
Bond Houses, Greenebaum Sons Investment 
Co., La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago, 
Ill. 
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51. GUARANTY SERVICE. A book de- 
scribing the work of various departments and 
outlining services available to customers. 
Offered by the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, 140 Broadway, New York City. 


43. THEY ACT WHEN I O. K. A 
booklet describing a new plan under which 
the investor is relieved of all details and, 
while retaining full control of his purchases, 
is given the protection of comprehensive 
securities analysis offered by the Guardian 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


52. LOOKING AHEAD FINANCIALLY, 
visualizing the factor of age in the financial 
affairs of men and women, and helping in- 
vestors to build out of current income an 
accumulation of property to provide perma- 
nent income. Offered by Halsey, Stuart & 
Company, 201 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


56. FACTS ABOUT NORTH CARO- 
LINA, showing why the mortgages on small 
properties there are the basis for a good in- 
vestment, is offered by the Home Mortgage 
Co., Durham, N. C. | 


41. INVESTMENT REVIEW. Current 
information on the selection of securities for 
investment is offered by Hornblower & 
Weeks, 60 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


24. SECURITY BONDS, a name applied 
to 6% reai estate bonds guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company. Booklet offered by J. A. 
W. Iglehart & Co., 102 St. Paul St., Balti- 
more, Md. 


29. FOREIGN DOLLAR BONDS, con- 
taining suggestions for bond buyers and pre- 
senting the record of foreign loans in Ameri- 
can markets. Offered by National City 
Company, 55 Wall Street, New York City. 


31. WATER, THE INDISPENSABLE 
UTILITY. A detailed description of a 
water company’s plant and operations, with 
special reference to the investment qualities 
of its securities. Offered by G. L. Ohrstrom 
& Company, 44 Wall Street, New York City. 


53. STOCK AND BOND REGISTER. A 
record showing the important features of 
each security which is held by investors. Of- 
fered by Otis & Company, 216 Superior 
Street, N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


36. “HOW TO INVEST MONEY,” de- 
scribing various types of securities. A valu- 
able guide to every investor. A copy will be 
sent free on request by S. W. Straus & Co., 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


45. THE IDEAL INVESTMENT, show- 
ing ten reasons for the safety of electric 
power and light bonds as a basis for invest- 
ment, is offered by Thompson, Ross & Com- 
pany, 29 South La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 


60. INVESTMENT ACCOUNT ADMIN- 
ISTRATION—a plan of scientific and sys- 


‘tematic supervision of investment accounts 


enabling the investor to establish a definite 
program designed to accomplish his own 
particular objective. Address W. W. Town- 
send & Co., 120 Broadway, New York. 


39. “INVESTMENTS THAT ENDURE,” 
Utility Securities Company, 230 So. La Salle 
St., Chicago, IIl., describes the various securi- 
ties which are offered by the public utility 
interests which this Company serves. 
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division. At twenty-three she was q 
member of the district council of its 
London branch, at twenty-five she was 
made assistant secretary, and at twenty. 
six she attended her first Trades Union 
Congress, the first woman to do so. Her 
union at that time had 2000 members; jn 
ten years it had 20,000. With the late 
Mary MacArthur, she founded the Na. 
tional Federation of Women Workers, 
which later merged with the general 
workers’ union, adding 50,000 to the 
union’s roll. She has been secretary of 
the woman’s section ever since, varying 
her office work with lectures and trips as 
delegate to workers’ conferences. 








HE GIRL who learned about labor con- 

ditions, sweatshops, and long hours, 
from experience, is today the Right Hon- 
orable Margaret Bondfield, Britain’s new 
Labor Minister and the first woman ever 
to have a seat in the Cabinet. Working 
men and women, to whom she has already 
given thirty-five years of her life, look 
to her for further amelioration of their 
lot. On her fell the burden of the Lan- 
cashire textile strike, a major crisis facing 
her after only a few short weeks in office. 

Miss Bondfield is described as a moth- 
erly, sweet-faced women, with graying 
hair, dark brown eyes, and thin, mobile 
lips. Her pocketbook is open to every 
half-starved street urchin, and to every 
flower vendor from whom she buys bou- 
quets for her rooms. That is her human 
side. On the other she is able, quick- 
tongued, a worker and an organizer. 

“There is something decidedly Vic- 
torian in Miss Bondfield’s appearance, 
and it is difficult to imagine her in the 
surroundings of her long years of hard 
work,” writes S. J. Woolf in the New 
York Times Magazine. “Her manner is 
so quiet, her voice so low and soft that it 
taxes the imagination to realize that at 
one time she held street corner crowds 
spellbound by her eloquence, and that 
at another her influence, cast as it was 
with the strikers of the East India Docks, 
helped labor to win one of its greatest 
victories.” 

Her philosophy of labor in England, 
as organized with respect to three main 
functions, was summed up in an interview 
with Mr. Woolf, as follows: 

“First, as producers in the labor union; 
second, as consumers in the codperative 
union; and third, as citizens of the Labor 
Party. 

“This is the trinity. The three are one, 
but each keeps to its separate field of 
activity. There is no supreme authority 
over all; unity of action is obtained by 
joint committees, which meet for the con- 
sideration of policies that apply to all. 
Thus these forces are brought to bear 00 
every question of importance that arises 
on any of the three sides of the problem.” 
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os which show the per- 
formance of each department of 
your business are the only safe 
guide in setting objectives and 
teaching them. But do you always 
get these figures in time to reflect 
present conditions? 


When totals are a week old or a 
month old, they may present a pic- 
ture directly opposite from the one 
which exists TODAY. 

Give this a moment’s thought. 
Will you find on your desk tomor- 
tow a report showing exactly where 
you stood today? Will you get the 
figures on today’s orders, inventor- 
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ies, sales billed, bank balances, ac- 
counts receivable and payable, ship- 
ments ... and other vital facts? 

Thousands of executives get this 
indispensable information every 
morning through the Elliott-Fisher, 
a method which may be installed in 
your business without interfering in 
the slightest way with your present 
accounting routine. 

Without adding a man to your 
payroll Elliott-Fisher compiles the 
records of every department and 
summarizes them in a simple, con- 
cise report. Every morning this re- 
port may be placed on your desk, 
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rument board 


telling you at a glance whether busi- 
ness is gaining, slipping or stand- 
ing still. 

Elliott-Fisher serves hosts of firms 
that are noted for their successful 
management. We should like to tell 
you how Elliott-Fisher may effi- 
ciently serve you. Forward the cou- 
pon below and let us send you more 
detailed information. 











General Office Equipment Corporation 

342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 
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©klahoma—Forty Years Young 


ETWEEN NOON AND SUNDOWN of a 
single day Oklahoma accomplished 
what other states required from 
twenty-five to seventy-five years 

to accomplish. In that time it acquired a 
population of 100,000. To expect the 
same state to perform like wonders dur- 
ing the forty years that have passed 
since then would not seem unreasonable. 
Actually, however, its people took nine- 
teen years to get their bearings. For 
nine-tenths of what has been done in 
Oklahoma has taken place since its ad- 
mission to the sisterhood of states in 
1907, or in a period of twenty-two years. 

Today Oklahoma is full-grown—that is 
if one measures it with the average. But 
unless all visible signs fail, Oklahoma is 
not going to be content with average size. 
It is to be a giant among the states. 

Who among us, no matter how filled 
with accomplishments his life, would not 
welcome the opportunity of starting over 
again to see how well the mistakes of 
past years could be turned into success? 
Perhaps this is why Oklahoma has in so 
short period become an outstanding state. 
It had no handicaps. Forty years ago 
this past April 22, at noon, the lands 
were thrown open for settlement; and 
before sunset more than 100,000 persons 
rushed across the borders and staked out 
claims. September 22, 1891, the second 
run was made, quickly followed by the 
third on April 18, 1892. 

One hundred thousand additional set- 

132 


By BRYAN MACK 


tlers raced in at the last great run of 
September 16, 1893. By that time these 
new Oklahoma citizens concluded that a 
better way of admitting new settlers 
should be provided, and a new method 
was inaugurated on August 6, 1901, when 
16,000 quarter sections of land were dis- 
posed of through a government lottery. 
One hundred and seventy thousand per- 
sons wanted these lands, with only 16,000 
units to divide. Still other lands were 
opened for settlement in 1906. 


WILLIAM JUDSON HOLLOWAY 
Governor of Oklahoma 


Is it any wonder that these adventure- 
some men and women, conscious of 
mistakes and blunders in building other 
communities and states, and fired with an 
ambition to succeed and excel, have been 
able to accomplish marvelous results? 
They recognized then, and do today, that 
precedents were no Sacred Cows to them. 
They were willing to try something new. 
If it worked, well and good. If not, they 
were daring enough to admit their mis- 
take and start over. 

That is the spirit of Oklahoma. For 
example, its people first put the state 
capitol in Guthrie, and then concluded 
that Oklahoma City was the better place, 
voting to move the seat of government at 
a considerably postponed date. But Gov. 
C. N.,Haskell in true Oklahoma fashion 
concluded that if it were advisable to 
remove the seat of government later, it 
would be proper to make the transfer 
immediately. Next morning the state's 
great seal was down in Oklahoma with 
the governor, and Oklahoma City has 
been the seat of government ever since. 
Courts upheld Governor Haskell. 

Out there they expect every man 
elected to the governorship to make 4 
good executive. If he fails to measure up 
to expectations, they simply fire him. 
Only six governors have been elected, 
and two of these were impeached. They 
don’t have to be crooked to get im: 
peached out there, and it doesn’t seem 
to be a serious disgrace. It is more like 
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TULSA- Strategic 


Distributing Point for the Southwest 


@jituated near the northern boundary 
of the Southwestern group of states, 
and somewhat east of the center of that 
boundary—Tulsa is the one large modern 
city which has the correct strategic location 
for distributing to the prosperous South- 
west, a major market of thirteen million 
people with annual buying power of over 
six billion dollars. 

Now estimated to be Oklahoma’s largest 
city, with a population of 185,000—Tulsa 
has the advantage of being from 125 to 300 
miles nearer to Northern and Eastern pri- 
mary shipping points than other major 
distributing centers of the Southwest. 

Tulsa has three other important ad- 
vantages as a location for branch fac- 
tories and distributing branches. First, 
she is at the focal point of the South- 
Wwest’s tremendous natural wealth, 
Oklahoma is one of only six states in 
the Union producing more than a 
billion dollars worth of raw materials 


annually. Within ninety miles of Tulsa, a 
tadius including only one-third of Okla- 
homa’s area, is produced 59% of this tre- 
mendous wealth. Probably no other city in 
the world can show equal natural wealth 
within a similar radius. Tulsa, while serving 
the manufacturer as distribution headquar- 
ters for the entire Southwest, thus offers for 
special intensive cultivation an immediate 
market of unparalleled possibilities. 

Second, situated near the nation’s geo- 
graphical center, Tulsa lies within a few 
hundred miles of the national production 
centers of nearly all of this country’s basic 
raw materials. 


TUL 


Logical Distributing Point for the Southwest ~ 
Logical Manufacturing Center of the Nation 





Finally, Tulsa stands preeminent among 
all cities in fuel and power available to in- 
dustry, being located at the center of the 
nation’s oil and gas industries and of Okla- 
homa’s huge coal reserves. Oklahoma pro- 
duces 20% of the world’s supply of petrol- 
eum and 19% of the nation’s natural gas. 

These economic advantages have auto- 
matically brought to Tulsa'a development 
nothing short of marvelous. A city of 70,000 
in 1920, in the period since that dateshe has 
nearly trebled in size. Today Tulsa is the 
fastest growing city of her size in the world. 

The manufacturer interested in placing 
a factory or branch office in the Southwest 

should by all means look into the facts 
about Tulsa. A comprehensive indus- 
trial survey on Tulsa and the South- 
west is now ready for distribution and 
will be furnished manufacturers with- 
out cost. Address Industrial Commis- 
sioner, Tulsa Chamber of Commerce, 
Tulsa, Okla. 
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Among the States: Oklahoma 














THE CAPITOL OF THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA, IN OKLAHOMA CITY 


Guthrie was the first capital of the young state, as it had been the seat of the territorial government, 
but since 1910 Oklahoma City has been the center of executive and legislative authority. 


dismissing a hired hand. If one doesn’t 
make good, one gets the broad toe of the 
Oklahoma boot. 

William Judson Holloway, serving as 
lieutenant-governor, was elevated to chief 
executive, and now serves in that office. 
Governor Holloway is the embodiment 
of everything Oklahoman. He is young, 
vigorous, courageous, generous, and possi- 
tive, and best of all—natural. When one 
enters his office there are usually from 
three to twenty other visitors there. He 
has the peculiar faculty of talking with 
three or four different groups at one time 
and making each feel that it is getting the 
most attention. During earnest parts of 
conversation, Governor Holloway draws 
one foot up into the seat of his chair and 
grips his knee with both hands. It is 
the Oklahoma spirit of being natural. 
Asked for a picture with the foot-in-chair 
pose, he concluded it might not be digni- 
fied enough, and he wants to uphold the 
dignity of Oklahoma. 

Governor Holloway has an ambition to 
make Oklahoma, last among scuthern 
states in paved highways, lead the list. 
He asked the legislature to submit to the 
people a bond issue for $150,000,000, 
but thé legislature, tangled in a factional 
fight, adjourned without submitting the 
proposition. Talk everywhere indicates, 
and most of the newspapers—Democratic 
and Republican—say, that the voters 
would provide the $150,000,000 because 
they have confidence in Governor Hollo- 
way and his highway board. 

Lew C. Wentz, millionaire Republican 
from Ponca City, has been induced by 
Governor Holloway, Democrat, to head 
the highway board. Wentz is popular 
throughout the state, and has whipped 
the department into an efficient organiza- 
tion. He may not have the $150,000,000 
available at once, which would give high- 
ways into all sections at one time. But 
the four-cents-a-gallon gasoline tax, with 
other funds, provides quite a sizable road- 
building implement. 


Governor Holloway has an obsession 
for efficiency in government. He wants 
fewer and better-paid employees for the 
state, and selects only those equipped to 
hold the particular job assigned to. him. 
Next to highway construction and effi- 
ciency in government, Governor Hollo- 
way is for better schools and longer terms 
for the graded schools of the state, as 


well as continual expansion -of the insti-. 


tutions of higher learning. As a matter 
of fact all three of his programs are tied 
into one, and all come together. 


OVERNOR Ho.toway took office March 
20, 1929, forty years lacking twelve 
days from the eventful run that started 
Oklahoma off with such a tremendous 
push. And what a difference those forty 
years have made. Then, millions of un- 
developed area—grass and birds and wild 
game; Indians, herds of cattle and buf- 
falo, and jackrabbits. Now: 


Population of 2,500,000, creating an- 
nually approximately $1,500,000,000 in 
new wealth, almost equally divided be- 
tween agriculture, mineral and forest 
products, and manufactured products. 

Two cities with more than 150,000 
population each, and numbers of cities 
with from 6000 to 40,000. 

29 railroads. 

6000 miles of electric power transmis- 
sion lines. 

762,000 miles of telephone wires. 

Fine state owned and financed uni- 
versities and colleges. 

Numbers of private schools and col- 
leges. 

Millions of dollars invested in oil pipe 
lines, oil machinery, and refining plants. 

Creameries, condensaries, airplane 
factories, stock yards, packing plants, 
flour mills, and numbers of other indus- 
trial plants. 

Scores of cities with modern build- 
ings, strong banks, palatial hotels. 


Such is Oklahoma today. Millionaires 
have replaced the jack-rabbit and the 
buffalo; airplanes are almost as numerous 


as the cow pony of 1900, and the ten. 
gallon hat has disappeared. Indians are 
still here, but they ride in Cadillac cars, 

Without doubt the mental attitude of 
the people has undergone greater change 
than the physical appearance of the 
state. Back in the 90’s no_ thought 
was given to building a state. Okk. 
homa then was sought for agricultural 
purposes only. Today the business men 
are thinking in terms of hundred million 
dollar banks, and gigantic manufactur. 
ing plants, small industries, and a thov. 
sand head of poultry for each oil well. 

Most of Oklahoma’s prosperity has re. 
sulted from the oil industry in its many 
phases; no town in the state but what ha 
been greatly affected in some way. Large 
fortunes have accrued, and many mor 
are just commencing. 

One cannot write about Oklahoma m- 
less oil is taken into consideration, but 
this is such an all-embracing subject that 
the mineral wealth of. the state is bein 
handled in a special article in. this issue 
of the Review. or’ Reviews. by another 
writer. (See page 142.) : 

In some oil sections of. the country, 
those who profit from oil royalties fre. 
quently see visions of greater comforts 
and pleasures in larger cities and go else 
where to reside, but not so in Okl- 
homa. The wealth of this state is being 
reinvested, in most instances in the pat 
ticular locality where it originates. 

Not always is it invested in dividend 
producing channels, for there is a man in 
Tulsa who writes his personal check each 
season to bring the Chicago Civic Opera 
to the state; some erect buildings far in 
advance of a city’s needs, and still others 
maintain charitable institutions for those 
not so fortunate as themselves. 

Living in Oklahoma, where the spirit 
to be up and doing is manifest every- 
where, one cannot be satisfied to retire 
from active life, therefore it is naturl 
for men and women of wealth out here 
to turn their minds to manufacturing er 
terprises. That is the grand objective 
now, and it is becoming something o 
a strong community rivalry. 

With unlimited supply of cheap fue, 
both from coal and natural gas, electri¢ 
power from steam and hydro plants, and 
vast quantities of many raw materials 
Oklahoma is an inviting field for indus 
trial plants. That the trend is already t0 
the southwest may be cited the new 
Pittsburgh Platq Glass Company plant # 
Henryetta, the Pillsbury Flour mills a 
Enid, the carbon black plant near We 
woka and Seminole, a gas stove factory # 
Ardmore, airplane factories at Okie 
homa City, Tulsa, and Bartlesville. Thest 
are new plants, and do not take into com 
sideration many other well established i 
dustries that have appeared at frequet! 
intervals from year to year. 
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1 others KLAHOMA —rich in oil and gas, zinc and other mineral wealth, cotton, 
wheat, and general farm products — is attaining increasing importance as a pro- 
every: duction and distribution center for the markets of the nation. The nation’s busi- 
natural ness is invited to consider the state as a location for industry —to grow with 
ring en Oklahoma. +» ¥ Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company — serving 210 cities and 
hing oi towns, reaching out into oil fields and agricultural districts — covers this productive 
ap fue, area with a network of more than 2,100 miles of high tension transmission 


bee lines. » vv In the Company’s generating plants, more than 145,000 kilowatts of 


electric power capacity is available for the development of industry, with 15,000 


kilowatts capacity under construction, and more planned for the immediate future. 


mills at Your inquiry requesting information as to Oklahoma’s resources, 
rates for electric power, etc., will be treated confidentially. 


shed in- 


wa OKLAHOMA GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
(RR men IS Rs AS RE NE A RRC: NERC ER 
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CHEAP FUEL ATTRACTS MANY INDUSTRIES TO OKLAHOMA 


Zinc ores from Missouri, New Mexico, and Arizona supply this Blackwell, Oklahoma, plant of the 
American Smelter Company. One thousand men are employed here. 


New industries are not only desired— 
they are going to be secured. Tulsa, for 
example, is developing a new industrial 
area, which is supplied with railroad fa- 
cilities, water, industrial gas, and coal. 
In addition to this they have a financing 
company that will aid new industries. 


is WEWOKA WHEN they wanted a mod- 

ern brick plant, a few of the citizens got 
together, and put $150,000 in coin on the 
barrel head. That is only one instance 
of their codperative enthusiasm. They 
are enjoying the oil prosperity but re- 
alize that in all probability it will not 
last indefinitely, and have concluded to 
develop an industrial center. They have 
in the making a company that is to bring 
an abundance of natural gas to their in- 
dustrial section and sell it at cost to 
users. The company isn’t organized for 
profit and therefore will be able to make 
its rates without consulting the state cor- 
poration commission. 

Seminole, in the same vicinity as We- 
woka, also has the industrial complex, as 
do Maud and Shawnee. All of these 
towns rapidly increased in wealth and 
population following the discovery of the 
famous Seminole oil field. This oil field, 
incidentally, uses more electricity than all 
of Oklahoma City. At night, when all 
derricks and buildings are lighted, it has 
the appearance of Coney Island. New 
wells are being drilled night and day, and 
the highways into the fields are cluttered 
up with mammoth trucks and trailers 
hauling new drilling outfits and pipe. 

Indicative of the quantities produced 
in this field, the Rock Island railroad col- 
lects more money through the Seminole 
office than at any point on the system 
save Chicago. This record is for the town 


of Seminole only and not the field, in 
which there are several other stations. 

Blackwell takes its oil fields as a mat- 
ter of course, but boasts more of its water 
supply. It has an unusual supply at pres- 
ent but is arranging to harness a nearby 
river so that the amount will be sufficient 
for all industrial growth. 

Muskogee is one of the most colorful 
cities of the state and had figured largely 
in its history. In coming to Oklahoma 
one should not fail to see this charming 
place, not only on account of its historical 
background—capital of the Five Civilized 
Tribes—but for its present. 

Dr. Charles N. Gould, director of the 
Oklahoma Geological Survey, famous 


throughout the nation for his research 
work, has worked faithfully and enthu- 


siastically to discover the hidden riches 
of this state. He has visions of highly 
developed industries operating in Okla- 
homa. He cannot see why so small a 
part of the 79,000,000,000 tons of coal 
in the state is being used, or why the un- 
limited asphalt veins are scarcely 
scratched. His records show that there 
is present in the earth of the state un- 
limited zinc, 123,000,000,000 tons of 
gypsum, incalculable amounts of glass 
sands, lead, salt, limestone, Portland ce- 
ment rock, brick clay and shale, granite, 
sandstone, gravel and building sands, 
novaculite, tripoli, marble, volcanic ash. 
In lesser degree, iron and manganese are 
also found there. 


TTAWA COUNTY during the first six 
months of 1929 produced 202,000 
tons of zinc ore, which brought $8,491,- 
800. During the same period it pro- 
duced 34,250 tons of lead, valued at $3,- 
213,000. Selling price is at the ore bin. 
The uninformed think slightly of Okla- 
homa as a mineral state—excepting oil— 
but one is overwhelmed with the mines 
upcen entering the area. Mines are every- 
where, like sand dunes they seem, and 
so close together that workers may go 
from one to another without going to 
the surface. Shafts are sunk from 250 
to 360 feet. Both zinc and lead are found 
in same veins. 

Approximately 6500 men are employed 
in the district; fine looking men they 
are too—happy, vigorous, and alert. No 
labor disputes, and while there are no 
written agreements, the scale of wages 
automatically increases or decreases with 
a $5 per ton fluctuation in price. Al- 
though millions of outside capital is in- 
vested in the mining district, the majority 
of owners are men who have risen from 
the ranks of workmen. 








A BOOM TOWN FOUNDED DURING A “BLACK GOLD” RUSH 


Seminole is in the heart of the Greater Seminole field, the most prolific single area in 
Peak production was reached with 


tion ever developed in the United States. 


July 30, 1927. 
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BLACKWELL 


y centrally located 
in the Industrial Southwest 


Plant. 





Cheapest electric power in the Southwest, and an 
abundant water supply, from new municipal 
plants. 

Special rates on natural gas, in unlimited quan- 
tities, from her fourteen producing fields. 
Factory and industrial sites with trackage fur- 
nished free to substantial companies. 


Ideal labor conditions, 98 per cent native-born 
whites, without a single dispute in more than 36 
years. 

A location in the heart of the richest agricultural 
district in the Middle West. 

An unusual opportunity is offered at this time 
for the location of milk products plants and poul- 
try packing plant. 

Abundant transportation facilities, served by rail- 
roads in six directions. 

Paved and improved highways reaching every 
corner of Blackwell’s trade area, the fourth larg- 
est in Oklahoma. Served by passenger and freight 
motor lines. 





Offers to Industries 


Municipal airport, approved by U. S. Department 
of Commerce, located on the Transcontinental Air 
Line from Chicago to Fort Worth and Dallas. 


On U. S. highway No. 177, paved north and south 
from Kansas through Oklahoma to Texas. 


In the “good business” area of Nation’s Business 
map 43 times in the last 44 months. 


Ideal year-round climate, with mean temperature 
of 61 degrees, and a maximum of 94, 


Beautiful country club and sporty golf course. 
Modern hotels. 


These advantages, and many others, have cap- 


tured and held for Blackwell: 
The largest Hazel Atlas glass plant in the West. 
America’s largest zinc smelter. 
Three large oil refineries. 
Packing plant. 
Brick plant. 
Foundry. 
Flour mills. 


For complete Industrial and Market Survey, address 


The CITY COMMISSION 


The CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


Blackwell 
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Unusual Opportunity 
offered for the estab- 
lishment of Milk 
Products Plants and 
Poultry Packing 


Oklahoma 
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New mining methods and processes 
have come into use, and twenty. of 130 
plants in operation at present are work- 
ing on materials that formerly were 
worked and dumped in high piles. The 
flotation process is used more and more. 

A large area of eastern Oklahoma is 
underlaid with coal. Frequently it comes 
to the surface, where it is mined by blast- 
ing and scooping up with steam shovels. 
In other sections shafts are sunk several 
hundred feet to reach the deposits. Ap- 
proximately 7000 men are employed in 
the coal mines of the state. 


To ‘hasten industrial expansion in 
Oklahoma, the State Chamber of Com- 
merce has prepared a comprehensive 
industrial survey of the state, and is con- 
tinually adding to this information which 
is available to the interested public. In 
addition, practically every city is pre- 
pared not only to give considerable in- 
formation about its locality, but often- 
times willing and eager to codperate with 
owners of factories seeking locations. 

The State Chamber of Commerce is a 
rather remarkable organization. Entirely 
supported by voluntary memberships that 











Wewoka 





people. 


ing us very low tax rate. 








County Seat of the Largest Producing High Gravity 
Oil Field in the World. 


The city of fine homes, beautiful churches and schools, 
with every teacher carrying life certificates. 
limited supply of good soft water, also inexhaustible 
supply of natural gas for industrial purposes, streets 
lighted by white way by one of the largest and best 
public utility companies in the United States. 
drainage of the city and no possibility of floods from 
high water. It is rapidly becoming an industrial center 
on account of the natural resources. 


Here are beautiful parks and recreation play grounds, 
open the year round; a division point of the Braniff 
Air Lines, Incorporated, Universal Service between 
the Gulf of Mexico and Winnipeg, Canada, and direct 
service to Los Angeles, California. 


Our county has 100,000 population with the largest 
pay roll of any oil producing county in the world. 
Recent industries located here are brick plant, packing 
house and Cabot Carbon Company with an investment 
of over $200,000.00 and a very extensive pay roll. 


Paved and hard-surfaced highways east and west, north 
and south, have been built without bonds and main- 
tained by gross production and automobile tax, afford- 


Communications are respectfully requested, and will 
be treated in strictest confidence, from companies wish- 
ing to locate in an ideal city of the southwest. 


WEWOKA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Frank McGuire, Secretary, 
Wewoka,. Oklahoma 


A city of 20,000 happy 


An un- 


Natural 














range from $25 to $5000, it has 
seven hundred .members, only one of.. 
whom has failed to pay his dues prompt-. 
ly, which is a $25 membership. The state 
chamber is non-partisan and non-sec- 
tional. The headquarters are in- Okla- 
homa City, with W. B. Estes as man- 
ager. Harry H. Rogers, Tulsa banker, is 
president, and directors are important 
men in each section of the state. 

Nor does the chamber give its major 
interest to industry. It maybe farming, 
aviation, good roads, or improved schools 
that seems to be occupying the attention 
of the body. But Manager Estes says 
the organization is merely trying to keep 
all of the state’s activities properly 
meshed in order to eliminate mistakes and 
blunders. 

As mentioned in the first of this article, 
Oklahoma has almost a half billion dollars 
of manufactured products annually. This, 
without analysis, is somewhat misleading, 
for the average person cannot see that 
much manufacturing going on in Okla- 
homa. It is true nevertheless, for a con- 
siderable portion of the half billion is in 
the process of changing crude oil and nat- 
ural gas into gasoline, kerosene, and other 
divisions and by-products. 


Astuoves one naturally thinks of 

Oklahoma in terms of oil, 70 per 
cent. of the population is rural. Farm 
products last year were worth $541,236,- 
000—which is a sizable amount no mat- 
ter whose pocket change you may be 
counting. Rural life borders on the 
ideal. Preparation of land is easy, cli- 
mate is pleasing, rainfall sufficient. Many 
farms have their own generating plants, 
but more than 700 farm plants were con- 
nected with utility high tension lines sup- 
plying the state. last year. Principal 
crops of the farm are wheat, corn, oats, 
rye, grain, sorghum, broomcorn, barley, 
cotton, Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
tame hay, wild hay, peanuts, and sor- 
ghum syrup. The state ranks first in 
broomcorn production. 

Dairying in a few years will be one 
of the best paying industries. It is grow- 
ing in leaps and bounds in all sections, 
for the pastures cannot be surpassed. 
Enid has sections of town that are de- 
voted to condensery and smaller cream- 
eries. Fleets of trucks twice daily go out 
to collect milk and cream left at cross- 
roads stations. 

Dairying heads Ardmore’s expansion 
program. Its Chamber of Commerce this 
year has put fifty-four registered dairy’ 
bulls of known high production and 300 
pure bred females into its immediate ter- 
ritory, where the dairy urge is being re- 
sponded to by the small farmer. The 
plan is to improve present herds. Two 
hundred and sixty new cream separators 
have been purchased through local firms 
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since January, and creamery checks have 


‘become legal tender among farmers and 


merchants. 

With dairying goes poultry raising, and 
the proceeds from dairy and poultry yard 
provide daily sources of ready money. 

Little is known of the Panhandle of 
Oklahoma by the outside. Map-makers 
have succumbed to an unrighteous cus- 
tom of lopping off the Panhandle and 
depriving that excellent country of its 
proper place in Oklahoma’s picture. Out 
there in the wheat harvesting season one 
gets a sight rarely seen. 

Peanuts and grapes are coming in for 
new interest. One community last year 
shipped forty carloads of turkeys, and 
another marketed $25,000,000 of poultry 
—which indicates progress in agriculture 
as well as oil and industry. 

Pecans grow wild in Oklahoma, and 
the wild variety commands ready sale. 
One factory in Ardmore operates the year 
round in preparing these nuts for mar- 
ket. More than half a million dollars’ 
worth of the wild nuts were marketed 
through one town last year. The cul- 
tivated varieties are immensely popular, 
and many acres are constantly being 
planted to them. 













a MAY BE SAID of any one city in 

dealing with Oklahoma in a magazine 
article, for each city affords enough to 
consume a book. There is keen rivalry 
between Tulsa and Oklahoma City, and 
they are as different, practically, as Okla- 
homa is different from Michigan. Un- 
til last December, when deep wells be- 
gan to flow in the edge of Oklahoma City, 
the capital didn’t boast of any nearby oil 
field, while Tulsa is known throughout 
the world as the oil capital. Tulsa has a 
thrift and bustle, quantities of com- 
manding buildings, magnificent churches, 
and is much more of an industrial center. 
Sand Springs, a separate corporation ad- 
joining Tulsa, is a thriving industrial area. 

Oklahoma City has its stock yards, and 
has built a far reaching distributing busi- 
ness. Tulsa has many modern hotels and 
is quite a convention city, while Okla- 
homa City has just let the contract for 
4 twenty-five story Biltmore Hotel. Each 
one tries to do something a little better. 






0, THE POOR INDIAN! Many have 

lamented the Indian’s fate, but it re- 
mained for Oklahoma to give him luxury. 
Pethaps nothing could have hurt him 
more for, instead of profiting from his 
tasy riches, few have availed themselves 
of their opportunity to progress. The 
Osage tribe has been recipients of more 
than any other. During the past seven 
and a half years the Indian Agency of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture at Pawhuska has distributed 
$147,367,400. At present the annual dis- 








tribution is about $12,000,000, to be 
divided among 2229 headrights. So far 
each headright has obtained $70,500. 
There has been an increase in the Osage 
population since they first were put on 
the government rolls. 

Indian history of this section is in- 
tensely interesting. Each of the five 
civilized tribes had their own tribal gov- 
ernments, schools and _ institutions of 
higher education, and during that period 
developed a superior civilization and 
stable leadership. They were finally per- 
suaded to give up their tribal govern- 


ments and take up homesteads. These 
homesteads were given to each Indian 
put on the government rolls, but the 
mineral rights have been retained collec- 
tively to the: tribes—which has provided 
untold wealth for them. Some of Okla- 
homa’s ablest,men and women have and 
boast of their Indian blood. 

Apparently the oil income will be com- 
ing to Indians for many years, for new 
fields and pools are continually being 
found and developed. But oil is only one 
mineral their lands contain. Coal, zinc, 
lead, asphalt, all hold great promise. 
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“The City of Hospitality” 
cee ees { 40,000 People } bee eR 
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Northern Texas. 


q 


than any other city in the state. 


streams. 


q 





Best city in Oklahoma for manufacturing and distributing 
products; highest class of home owning labor; largest railway 
facilities, with 11 lines radiating from Muskogee; also headquarters 
for chief bus and truck lines of Oklahoma, Western Arkansas and 


o> 
Muskogee is the Official Headquarters for Eastern Oklahoma 
Playgrounds connecting with the Ozark and Kiamichi Moun- 
tains; also Official Headquarters for four main highways: U. S. 64, 
U. S. 73, Arkoma and Scenic No. 10. More tourists visit Muskogee 


oo 


q Supported by a market basket 100 miles wide and 300 miles 
long, it contains every agricultural product: corn, wheat, oats, 
cotton, hay, broom corn, vegetables, fruits, nuts and melons. These 
all grow practically throughout the whole section of prairie acres 
and rich valley lands, which are watered by three great rivers, the 
Arkansas, Grand and Verdigris, and scores of clear, spring-fed 


oo} 
@ Oil, coal, marble, lead and zinc contribute great mineral wealth. 
o> 


A million people occupy this trade territory, yet it has room 
for thousands more, and the call is for more factories, better 
farmers, dairymen and poultry raisers. 


For full information write to 
W. G. GIBBONS, President-Manager 


MUSKOGEE CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA 
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Market Square 
Industrial Properties 
In the Heart of Oklahoma City 


Ideal locations for industrial plants, 
wholesale houses and factory branches, 
adjoining the new half million dollar 
public market. Any size sites available, 
with or without trackage. The second 
largest natural gas field in the United 
States at the fringe of the city, and 
abundant supply of coal from Okla- 
homa’s own coal fields, assure you cheap 
fuel. Plenty of water for industrial 
purposes. A mild year ’round climate 
with excellent working conditions for 
labor. The most strategical distributing 
point, for Oklahoma City trade terri- 
tory, and the great Southwest. Write 
or wire for further particulars regard- 
ing these choice properties. 


John J. Harden, Inc. 


Owners. 


The Southwest’s Largest Sub-dividers and De- 
velopers 2nd Floor Petroleum Bldg., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 
Free Information about 
Oklahoma City Real Estate 


Fill out and mail this coupon for FREE illus- 
trated literature on Oklahoma City and the 
investment possibilities in Oklahoma City real 
estate. No obligation on your part. 














Make Your Spare 
Time Profitable 


Join the ranks of ambitious 
men and women who are earn- 
ing extra income by selling 
subscriptions for the RE- 
VIEW OF REVIEWS and 
the GOLDEN BOOK. 
Review of Reviews Corp. 
Agency Division, 

55 Fifth Avenue, 

New York City, N. Y. 


Please send supplies. 
N 
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The government is leaning to the idea said by geologists to be the first lands 
that it is unfair to the Indian to be raised above sea level on North America, 
maintained as a ward, and his financial 
affairs supervised. How he will fare with- M°*? INTERESTING are the people, 
out the government’s paternal hand is Truly this is the melting pot. With. 
something that no one can foresee with out knowing of the writer's home town, 
certainty. Without doubt many, as the one person agreed to find, within twenty. 
whites, would run through their wealth, four hours, a citizen of Oklahoma City 
but some would survive and the others who came from that town. He made 
would on account of necessity be forced good within one minute, for across the 
to develop in earning a livelihood. There hall he had the man. This is typical of 
are about 300,000 Indians in Oklahoma. every city and town. Oklahoma is com. 

Little effort has been made to present posite America. 
Oklahoma to the world as a place of Another inspiring thing in Oklahoma 
scenic beauty, and actually little is known is the way heads of public utilities are 
of it by the outsider. Oil has been fea- sensibly interested in developing their 
tured and Mr. Average Man sees nothing state. None of the “to hell with the 
in oil to interest him when he begins to _ public” spirit is here, and the anti-utility 
figure out his itinerary for a trip. How- politician is not heard. There are prob- 
ever, the hills and streams of Eastern ably no two more popular men in the 
Oklahoma, the Arbuckle Mountains in the state than the manager and his assistant 
west, the inspiring rolling plains, and the of the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company, 
timbered lands of the southeast combine The manager thinks that good-will is as 
to make as scenic a trip as may be found _ necessary as his transmission lines. 
anywhere. To illustrate lengths they go to serve 

Nor can one discount the inspiration the public, Wilson, a city that has munic- 
of the oil fields in their course of devel- ipal power plant, burned out a big motor 
opment, the tank farms and the ever that supplied the water mains. Oklahoma 
thrilling ring of the drill as it winds its Gas & Electric learned of the trouble, and 
way into the rock formations that encase called Western Ice Company’s manager 
pools of “black gold.” requesting a big truck from them to 

What is more pleasing to the eye of deliver a motor quickly to obviate long 
traveler than miles and miles of waving delay—two public utilities in Oklahoma 
wheat—of threshing machines at work, City going out of their way to aid a muni- 
and of skyscraping flour mills. Perhaps cipal plant twenty miles distant. 

4000 hogs and 20,000 pigs on one farm There are scores of big men in Okla- 
(the 101 Ranch near Ponca City) might homa. I requested lists of ten greatest 
be as interesting to some with the travel _ living citizens from a score of prominent 
urge as a visit to the stock exchange or people, and usually not more than three 
the Washington monument. Near Semi- were on any list. Complaint was made 
nole there is a golf course with fairways invariably that ten was too small a group, 
and greens meandering around between oil which surely is true. Big men in Okla- 
derricks. Highways are being improved; homa are legion. 

the main ones are graveled if not paved, In reading the foregoing, one might 
and best of all the detours are passable surmise that Oklahoma has enthralled the 
and safe, even if dusty. writer with its vastness, its enterprise, 

Parts of the Arbuckle Mountains are versatility, and beauty. It has. 
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BACON IN THE MAKING, OKLAHOMA BRAND 


More than 20,000 hogs make up the 1929 crop on the 101 Ranch at Ponca City, Oklahoma. 
Some late arrivals are pictured above. 
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e i) 
tions of such cities as Peoria, 


Fort Wayne, Wilmington and 
Harrisburg to equal the city 
and suburban population of ae 
Oklahoma City, based on the {evening 
Department of Commerce’s cee oh ee 
trade area of Oklahoma City, FFERSO 
shown in white on the map. at 
This market is twice as big as 

the Peoria or Fort Wayne 

markets, and three times as large as the Harrisburg or 
Wilmington markets. 

Oklahoma City’s trade area, with 29 people a square 
mile and with freight advantages in nearly every line of 
merchandise, is undeniably one of the largest in the United 
States. The Oklahoma City Market has 44% of the pop. 
ulation of Oklahoma; more than 50% of its area; 60% 
of its crops and 61% of its oil. The city and its suburban 
area are a compact merchandising unit, served by paved 
highways, five transcontinental and two interstate railroads, 
and the freight and passenger bus lines of the state. All 
air transport lines of the Southwest converge in Oklahoma 
City, which is the marketing center for most of Oklahoma’s 
annual one and one half billion dollar agricultural, manu- 
facturing and mineral output, and which distributes 75% 
of all products sold in Oklahoma. 

The Oklahoma City trade influence commands an inde. 
pendent dominion of the A.B.C. suburban area, shown by 
the heart line on the map—average radius 68 miles—26 
counties—population more than 1,000,000, including 13 
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towns of between 5,000 and 
10,000, and 56 towns of be- 
tween 1,000 and 5,000. 

The Oklahoma City Market, 


PON area of large sales opportuni- 


ties, is untouched by any out- 
side metropolitan newspaper 
to the extent of even 1%, and 
no advertising campaign can be 
effective here without contact 
in and through Oklahoma City. 

In the Oklahoma City Market, the Oklahoman and Times 
give the advertiser 7% more coverage, at about half the 
cost, than the combined circulations of all 18 other daily 
newspapers published in this territory. Advertisers in the 
Oklahoman and Times are projecting their sales messages 
into more than 9 out of 10 Oklahoma City homes— into 
45% of the urban homes in the 68-mile suburban area 
—and this circulation (Daily, 166,139; Sunday, 101,876— 
Publisher’s Report for 6 months ending March 31, 1929) is 
95% carrier-delivered in Oklahoma City—75% carrier- 
delivered in the suburban territory. 

In the Oklahoma City Market both local and national 
advertisers use 2-to-1 as much space in the Oklahoman and 
Times as in any other local newspaper—for the simple 
reason that the Oklahoman and Times produce the highest 
ratio of returns to expenditures. 

Here is the opportunity for advertisers to reach thoroughly 
and effectively one of America’s largest, richest and most 
responsive sales territories at one low advertising cost. 
Investigate! 
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BONANZA FIELD HAS BEEN DISCOVERED 


Black Gold in Oklahoma 


PICTURE OF OKLAHOMA, even 

a word picture, must of neces- 

sity be done in oil—a_ thick 

brownish-black liquid known 
commercially as crude oil, or petroleum. 
True, the state has as many acres of farm 
land as Illinois or Minnesota, but its chief 
characteristic at the present time is 
70,000 oil wells, the derricks of which dot 
its landscape. One new well is completed, 
on the average, every hour of daylight 
every day in the year. Twenty-five thou- 
sand have been drilled since 1925. 

It would be idle to speculate where 
Oklahoma would be, in its standing among 
the states, or what Oklahomans would be 
doing, if Nature had not placed oil there 
in abundance, or if Man had not wanted 
it, found it, and known how to get it from 
pools a mile or more beneath the earth’s 
surface. It is enough to know that Okla- 
homa in 1927, just twenty years after 
its admission into the Union, ranked at 
the top of the list of states in the produc- 
tion of oil, and that oil in turn is the 
fourth largest industry in the country in 
the wholesale value of its manufactures. 
Automobiles, meat, and steel are the only 
groups which exceed oil in value. 

Oklahoma stood preéminent as a pro- 
ducer of oil in the year 1927, though it 
surrendered the honor to Texas in 1928 
and will certainly bow to California in the 
present year. Those three states produce 
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considerably more than half of the 
world’s total supply of petroleum. 


Y WAS PRECISELY in the period when 

Oklahoma was asking for admission 
that oil was discovered there in some 
quantity. The Glenn pool was the pio- 
neer, and it is related that four Tulsa 
men—when Tulsa was merely a hamlet, a 
cattle-shipping point—drilled and drilled 
while the cowboys watched in bewilder- 
ment and derision. When oil was found 
it meant not merely success for those four 
men; it was the first step in the swift 
transformation of open country into a 
state, now ranking, probably, among the 
first third of the forty-eight in point of 
population. 

From that time until the present the 
extraction of petroleum from the subsoil 
of Oklahoma has progressed without 
slackening. Here are the figures—first 
at six-year intervals, then at two: 

1904 1,336,000 barrels 
1910 52,028,000 a 
1916 107,071,000 ; 
1922 159,873,000 

1924 170,895,000 

1926 179,272,000 

1928 249,558,000 

A barrel of crude oil contains 42 gal- 
lons, is worth about $1.40 on the average. 
and can be converted into 16 gallons of 
gasoline and naphtha under present 


methods of cracking. The remainder i 
kerosene, lubricants, gas, and fuel oil. 
Though the rise in Oklahoma’s pro 
duction of oil has been steady and un 
interrupted, the details of productio 
by pools, or fields, are as up-and-down a 
the teeth of a saw. Thus Glenn pool haj 
reached its peak and was declining rapid 
ly when the Cushing pool was discovered 
in 1912 and the Healdton pool in th 
following year. When they in turn wert 
waning there came, in 1923-24, the Bur 
bank, Bristow, and Tonkawa pools, and 
then, three years ago, the Seminole field 
which proved to be the richest of all. 


TATING A VERY SIMPLE and _ obviou 

truth, it might be remarked that were 
it not for the discovery of new oil areas 
the production of any region would de 
cline rapidly. The exhaustion of the 
famous Cushing pool in Oklahoma is @ 
example. The maximum daily production 
in 1915 was 269,735 barrels of crude oil 
A year later the rate was 92,303 barrels 
After two years it had fallen to 71,256 
after three years to 52,027. In 19271 
was producing 21,000 barrels daily anf 
now its name has disappeared from tht 
list. Another example is that of the 
Seminole area, which produces today only 
three fifths as much as it did at its maw 
mum only two years ago, though some af 
this decline is due to voluntary cur 
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'tailment under an operators’ agreement. 
‘Bigger and better oil wells-might well 
have been Oklahoma’s motto. © The first 
bonanza pool, Glenn, reached a maximum 
‘0f83,000 barrels a day in 1911. The 
next flush pool was the Cushing, and the 
‘record went up to 270,000 barrels in a 
single day in 1915. That achievement 
was totally eclipsed in 1927, when the 
Greater Seminole’ area produced 526,000 
barrels in:one day. 


T THE PRESENT MOMENT all eyes in 
Oklahoma are turned toward the 
newest field of all, in,Oklahoma City, the 
capital of the state, where the precious 
liquid was discovered only last December 
and production is already under way. 
‘When Colonel Drake drilled the first well 
—in Pennsylvania in 1859—he struck oil 
at a depth of 70 feet. But the shafts at 
Oklahoma City have been sunk as deep as 
6542 feet, a mile and a quarter down. ° The 
daily production of this Oklahoma City 
area was 21,450 barrels in the week end- 
ing July 20; in the week ending July 27, 
it was 24,700 barrels, and on August 5, 
the production was 32,100. This new 
pool will soon be producing 100,000 bar- 
rels a day, and no one knows how much 
more. The wells are not in the heart of 
the city, not on Main Street or Broadway, 
but—for example—‘“in the northeast of 
the southwest of the southeast of 24-11- 
3w.” Pity the stranger looking for a well 
with only those directions. 

The Indian Territory Illuminating Oil 
Company—a subsidary of Cities Ser- 
vice Company—is said to have acreage 
enough in proved area in Oklahoma City 
to warrant the drilling of 800 wells. 

Along with its enormous output of 
crude oil and natural gasoline, Okla- 
homa produces one-fifth of the nation’s 
natural gas, which plays an important 
part—by furnishing cheap fuel—in the 
industrial present and future of the state. 
This article, it should be remembered, is 
concerned only with oil. 


HERE IS PLENTY of romance in Okla- 

homa’s rapid development from terri- 
torial status to that of a state ranking 
equal in population to four New England 
States combined—Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and Rhode Island. Now 
that the oil industry is well established, 
the opening-up of new areas is largely 
the work of established companies, one 
reason being the high cost. A well dug 
more than a mile deep is too big and too 
expensive a job for the wildcat prospec- 
tor. The cost of even an average well 
in Oklahoma approaches $40,000. 

Nevertheless, the state owes much to 
the geologist and the engineer, amateur 
as well as professional, who in pairs— 
Sometimes as many as three, with a 
flivver—examined and tested and meas- 
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~where gas 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST DISTRIBUTORS OF NATURAL GAS 


costs least/ | 


..... Producing ONE-FIFTH of the nation’s supply 
of natural gas, and one of only six states with an annual 
raw materials output of more than a billion dollars— 
Oklahoma merits consideration as a manufacturing 
location for industries using gas as fuel and for other 
industries desiring a dependable supply of clean, 
efficient, low-priced fuel. 


First in Natural Gas, Petroleum and Zinc; Second in 
Cotton and Grain Sorghums; Third in Wheat; Fourth 
in Lead—Oklahoma lies near the national production 
center of practically every major raw material. 


In transportation, water, labor, living conditions, Okla- 
homa rates high in desirability. The state is centrally 
located for national distribution. Her climate is neither 
severe in winter nor too hot in summer. 


To the manufacturer interested in participating in the 
unprecedented development that Okla- 
homa and the Southwest are undergo- 
ing, we are prepared to supply detailed 

. information pertaining to his line of 
business. No cost or obligation will be 
incurred, and all correspondence will 
be held strictly confidential. . .. Write. 


OKLAHOMA 


NATURAL GAS (Cone, CORPORATION 
Tulsa-----Oklahoma City 
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ured outcroppings 
of the earth’s 
crust, in their 
search for likely 
places to drill. 
When they found 
the proper signs 
they leased the 
land for a dollar 
or so an acre, and 
agreed to pay the 
owner in addition 
a one-eighth 
royalty. If no oil 
was found at the 
bottom of their 
well, they moved 
on; if the precious 
liquid poured 
forth, they and 
likewise the owner 
of the land waxed 
rich quickly. 


ART OF THE PRESENT state of Okla- 

homa is the old Indian Territory. 
There were, in fact, Indians on both sides 
of the boundary line that disappeared 
when the two territories joined to become 
one state. Many of these Indian wards 
of Uncle Sam are now rich, their agri- 
cultural lands having become greatly in 
demand by the prospector and the geo- 
logist. Since the Indian was not per- 
mitted to sell the land, he leased it to 
the oil man on a royalty basis. 

The Osage Indians had wisely allotted 
only the surface of their land to the in- 
dividual members of their tribe, retaining 
the mineral rights collectively. They share 
alike in the riches that come from oil. 
Each enrolled Osage Indian therefore re- 
ceived from the Government, in 1927, ap- 
proximately $7700 as his individual share 
of the tribe’s royalties. In the previous 
year the sum was even larger. 

The Five Civilized Tribes did not re- 
serve mineral rights collectively, so that 
some of their members are poor while 
others are rich. The story of Jackson 
Barnett, a Creek, has become familiar 


California, producing a third 
oil wells was allowed to escape into the air. 


A NATURAL GASOLINE PLANT IN THE SEMINOLE FIELD OF OKLAHOMA 


An increasingly important source of gasoline is natural gas; and in this Oklahoma ranks next to 
Formerly, most of the gas coming out of the 


of the nation’s output. 


through lawsuits brought by his white 
wife. It is said that he had refused an 
allotment of land, so that the Govern- 
ment had been obliged to select a parcel 
for him. His farm land of slight value 
proved to be one of the richest oil areas 
in Oklahoma, and his royalties have 
amounted to millions of dollars. 


HE STORY OF OIL in Oklahoma would 

not be complete without reference to 
the men who have made these enormous 
quantities of black gold flow from the 
earth’s vitals. There are scores who 
stand out as leaders, men who have not 
been unaware of the fact that they were 
building up a state at the same time that 
they were digging deep into the ground 
and growing rich. Some of them—like 
William G. Skelly—have given their 
names to oil companies whose stock is 
widely held, and thus they themselves are 
nationally known. Mr. Skelly, and many 
other Oklahoma oil men, it is interesting 
to note, grew up in Pennsylvania and got 
their fingers dipped in oil in that older 
field. They rarely went directly to Okla- 


Making gasoline from natural gas is an industry apart 
from the making of gasoline from petroleum, though closely related. This is a plant of the Sinclair Co. 


homa, Mr. Skelly 
spending twenty 
intervening years 
in Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Texas, and 
Kansas. E. B 
Reeser, president 
of the Barnsdall 
Corporation—and 
president of the 
American Petro. 
leum Institute—is 
also an Oklaho. 
man. Louis 
Haines Wentz of 
Ponca City, an- 
other product of 
the Pennsylvania 
oil field; Frank 
Buttram, state ge- 


producer — these 
and many other 
citizens of the 
state have played notable parts in its ex- 
traordinary development; if we were to 
begin to name them here we would not 
know where to stop. 

Tulsa is the oil center of Oklahoma. 
Its 18,000 population of 1910 had become 
72,000 by 1920—a fourfold growth. How 
many more persons the census enumera- 
tors will find there next year no one ven- 
tures to guess. It is a skyscraper city, 
built in a period when Oklahomans have 
been accustomed to do big things in a big 
way. As a single instance of ‘the spirit in 
which things have been done in Tulsa, 
we find the young city looking around in 
1923 for a superintendent of schools 
and offering the post to Dr. P. P. Clax- 
ton, who for ten years previously had 
been Commissioner of Education for the 
whole nation. 

Oklahoma City, the capital, is an older 
community, almost in the heart of the 
state. It has attained a position of im- 
portance industrially outside the oily 
circle, is proud of its capitol building, its 
commission government, its water supply, 
and its city university. 








A TYPICAL SCENE IN THE OKLAHOMA OIL COUNTRY—WELLS OF THE CARTER OIL COMPANY AT CROMWELL 
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~ Various | f J f he S 

renty arious items of interest from the otates 

years 

Illi. ONNECTICUT found itself in a used to equip packing plants with heating one of the outstanding mining schools of 
and predicament last month, and and pre-cooling facilities that will help the country, with its graduates in all the 


quite promptly got itself out 

again. It seems that there is a 
provision in the statutes which requires 
that bills passed by the legislature, to 
become laws of the state, must be signed 
by the Governor not later than three days 
after the close of the legislative session. 
It further appears that Governor Trum- 
bull and his predecessors had ignored this 
provision for many years, for the reason 


an- that the pressure was too great in the 
of closing days to afford proper time for 

ania [# consideration. But an ingenious lawyer, 
rank i seeking to set aside one act of the Gen- 
ge- Bl eral Assembly, brought up the question of 
ned validity; and the Connecticut Supreme 
nese MH Court on July 25 ruled that the Governor 
ther must obey the law. More than fifteen 
the hundred laws were automatically wiped 
ex- [ off the statute books, and consternation 
to M reigned. They had all been signed after 

not ff the three-day limit, within the period of 
six years which the court had under con- 

ma, @ sideration. Among them was the two- 
me — cent gasoline tax, the voiding of which 
low @ upset the state’s entire budget. A re- 
rae  sourceful Governor and an obliging legis- 
en- lature, duly impressed with the gravity of 
ity, @ the situation, solved the problem—at 
ive [@ least for the present. The legislature met 
big @ in special session on August 6, and within 


two hours both branches had passed six 
bills intended to validate all the fifteen 
hundred which had been voided by the 
court. There was one bill, chiefly, the 
other five being adopted for good meas- 
ure, each doing the same thing in a 
slightly different way. Governor Trum- 
bull signed the six bills, not two weeks 
later, nor even three days later, but on 
the same day that they were passed and 
while the legislature sat waiting for his 
final action. The legislature adopted one 
additional bill, providing for their own 
expenses, and all was quiet once more. It 
is rumored that the same ingenious lawyer 
who caused all the trouble expects to 
demonstrate in the courts that the fifteen 
hundred laws—especially the one in which 
he is interested—have not yet been 
legally enacted. 


Prtonmpa receives the first loan made by 
the Federal Farm Board. Wheat and 
corn may have been the staple products 
the farm-relievers had in mind when they 
created a fund of $500,000,000 for gov- 
ernment aid, but the citrus-fruit industry 
furnished the first opportunity to act. 
The board’s loan was announced on 
August 8, amounting to $300,000, and 
was made at the request of the Florida 
United Growers and the Florida Citrus 
Growers’ Exchange. The money is to be 


the growers to control the Mediterranean 
fruit fly promptly and get this year’s 
crop into the market. Meanwhile the 
state and its citizens have tackled the pest 
so swiftly and so vigorously that they 
have already succeeded beyond their most 
optimistic expectations. In Orange 
County, for example, where the fly was 
first discovered, there had been neither 
flies nor traces of them for the six weeks 
prior to August 1. In Seminole County 
no fly nor trace of fly had been seen in 
five weeks. Several days had passed when 
no signs of the fly were found anywhere 
in the whole state. Our information 
comes to us from a responsible Florida 
correspondent long 2ngaged in the raising 
of citrus fruit, who points out the fact 
that this commendable record was 
achieved at a time when weather and 
crop conditions were favorable for the 
breeding and rapid spread of the pest. 


 Preresniager pl plan to curb overproduc- 
tion of oil goes into effect on Sep- 
tember 1. Governor Young just three 
months earlier had signed a bill passed by 
the legislature, approaching the subject by 
prohibiting unreasonable waste of natural 
gas—which escapes in connection with 
the production of oil. The state’s oil and 
gas supervisor is empowered to correct 
abuses. We have before us two estimates 
of the effect of this measure on the pro- 
duction of crude oil in California; one 
places the curtailment at 200,000 barrels 
a day, the other at 250,000. The oil 
world watches with interest the result of 
what is on its face a conservation meas- 
ure, though the obvious purpose is merely 
to keep surplus oil out of a market al- 
ready glutted. The daily production of 
California wells is now 850,000 barrels, or 
250,000 more than a year ago. 


Neva with a population less than 

that of the average small-sized 
American city, has been able to establish 
and maintain a modern university whose 
quality of work is the equal of that of 
any in the country. This has been largely 
due to the generosity of Clarence H. 
Mackay, who now makes a further gift 
approximating half a million dollars. His 
contributions to education, through the 
University of Nevada, are a fitting com- 
memoration of the pioneering work of his 
father, John W. Mackay, one of the Big 
Four who profited by the three-quarters 
of a billion dollars in gold and silver 
taken from the Comstock Lode half a 
century or so ago. The Mackay School 
of Mines, established by the present head 
of the family in memory of his father, is 








mining centers of the world. Now there 
is to be a new Mackay Science Hall, with 
equipment costing $425,000, and exten- 
sion of athletic facilities. 


Yaa Democratic primary proved 
to be a tame affair, after all. Excite- 
ment had been threatened by Bishop Can- 
non’s expressed dissatisfaction with all 
three candidates—though all are Dry— 
and by his suggestion that those who 
agreed with him should remain away from 
the party primary and vote for the Re- 
publican nominee at the November elec- 
tion. A light note in the primary was 
to be a sign that his following was large; 
and, sure enough, the vote was light. But 
Virginia is an agricultural state, and it 
might be fair to assume that many quali- 
fied voters remained away from the polls 
on August 6 in order to get ready for the 
harvest, rather than to register political 
discontent. The successful Democratic 
candidate is John Garland Pollard, law- 
yer, former Attorney-General of the state, 
and professor of education at William and 
Mary College. The honor came on his 
fifty-eighth birthday. Aside from his 
political and educational career he is 
famous at a Bible-class teacher. As we 
remarked in these columns last month, 
Virginia electors will have no choice in 
November but to elect a college professor 
for their Governor, since the Republican 
nominee also—William M. Brown—is 
professor of education and psychology at 
Washington and Lee University. 


EORGIA wears a contented smile, from 

one end of the state to the other. 
This is its best crop year since the War. 
Tobacco planters in the southern part 
have produced a crop in excess of 
79,000,000 pounds—slightly less than last 
year’s, but already marketed at an aver- 
age price of 20 cents per pound compared 
with 14 cents a year ago. Stating it in 
terms of dollars for the total crop, 
Georgia tobacco this year is worth nearly 
$16,000,000, as against $11,000,000 last 
year. Cotton continues to be the main 
reliance, and the Atlanta Constitution’s 
survey indicates that this year’s prospects 
are the best since the boll weevil appeared 
on the scene. Last year Georgia cotton 
was worth $99,000,000. The price is not 
higher than it was a year ago, but the 
yield is greater. In the whole South 
there will be a million more bales than 
last year. The Georgia peach crop was 
small, but the price was high. The doc- 
trine of diversification is spreading, and 
farm products not in the list of “principal 
crops” have helped to bring prosperity. 








































































THE LUNG 
This device permits trapped mem- 
bers of a sunken submarine’s crew 
to rise safely to the surface. 





‘hen the 


HE WEEK BEFORE Christmas, 1927, 

a little vessel pitched wildly to 

the wintry seas off the tip of 

Cape Cod. A few cork buoys tied 
to a diving hose marked the spot, one 
hundred feet below, where the S-4 lay. 
All the world during that sad week list- 
ened to the hammer beat messages re- 
ceived on the Falcon’s microphones from 
the smashed submarine below. 

“Air getting very bad. Please hurry,” 
they said. And finally, “Is there any 
hope?” 

The storm blew on. The rescuers on 
the Falcon listened helplessly, and finally 
death answered that last question from 
the S-4’s torpedo room. 

That was less than two years ago. Now 
a different answer can be given, for there 
is hope that when the next submarine 
sinks, its crew can be brought up alive. 
In the New York Herald Tribune Maga- 
zine Commander Edward Ellsberg, sal- 
vage officer of the S-4 and the S-51, tells 
what has been done. 

“Another storm arose,” he writes, “a 
storm of public opinion, which. in the 
press and in Congress burst into the de- 
mand that never again should such a trag- 
edy be possible. Public opinion 
has been focussed on the subject, funds 
have been made available for experiment 
and equipment, and the few hide-bound 
technicians who were so obsessed by the 
idea that a submarine is primarily a war- 
ship that they were unable to visualize 
reasonable safety for the crews have been 
swept into the discard. 
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Science— 


“One of the early ideas in submarine 
work was to provide a simple rig which 
the crew could hastily don in an emer- 
gency and escape through a flooded com- 
partment. Before the World War our 
navy experimented with breathing appara- 
tus of this type. On one of the German 
submarines surrendered after the armis- 
tice was found a booklet describing such 
a device, with an illustration showing the 
crew of a sunken submarine seated in a 
flooded room, each man wearing the 
breathing device and waiting his turn to 
escape up the hatch. 

“While the idea was not new, little was 
done toward making it practical till the 
pressure of public opinion after the S-4 
disaster forced the development of this 
idea along with other rescue experiments. 
Under Lieutenant Momsen’s direction, the 
rescue breathing mask was developed in 
a novel and much simplified form, con- 
sisting principally of a rubber bag of the 
approximate capacity of the human lungs, 
together with a mouthpiece for breathing, 
a nose clip for sealing the nostrils, a small 
soda lime cartridge for purifying the re- 
breathed air, and an automatic vent 
valve.” 


When a crew must escape by its own- 


efforts because outside rescue cannot be 
effected in time, continues Commander 
Ellsberg, this apparatus is invaluable. In 
a submarine fitted with escape hatches, 
the crew could emerge to safety with it. 
But if a compartment of the submarine 
is fitted only with an outside hatch, and 
the compartment must first be flooded to 


THE ESCAPE HATCH 


At left, fitted to the S-4— 
once sunk with a heavy loss 
of life—is a new emergency 
exit whence the crew can es- 
cape after an accident. Be- 
low are indicated the. valves 
in a submarine’s deck, through 
which a rescue ship can pump 
air to an imprisoned crew. 





Next Submarine Sinks 


allow the pressure to be equalized, with 
the boat lying at an angle and wreckage 
about, it is not probable that a large 
group of men could escape one’by one. 
Sometimes an entirely different method 
of rescuing men from a sunken submarine 
is possible—lifting the ship with the crew 
inside to the surface. Here, too, tremen- 
dous strides have been made in the last 
year. It is perhaps not generally known 
that of the forty men killed in the S-4, not 
one was:drowned. Nor did lack of oxygen 
kill them. It was inability to get rid of 
the carbon dioxide from their breathing. 


ENCE ALL SUBMARINES are now being 

supplied with chemicals which keep 
the air pure for a reasonable time, allow- 
ing the otherwise doomed men to breathe 
the oxygen which remains. Likewise they 
are being fitted, in each compartment, 
with valves to pump in pure air and liquid 
food, and to draw out foul air. Were 
this second valve not put in, the added 
pressure of the pure air would only kill 
the men more quickly. Thus on the next 
submarine sunk a diver can connect the 
supply and exhaust air lines directly to 
the room where survivors are. This will 
keep them alive until help comes. 

The most practical means of raising 
a submarine sunk beyond power to raise 
itself is by submersible pontoons, declares 
Commander Ellsberg. The Navy is now 
providing fifty improved pontocns, in- 
vented after the S-51 salvage job. They 
will be divided into groups of ten, and 
sent to central points in submarine opera- 
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only yardstick you 


can safely use... 


FIGURES 


i | sonore a is valued by measure, 
cloth by the yard, and coal by 
weight; but your business is different. 
Regardless of whether you build, barter 
or buy, FIGURES remain the only yard- 
stick you can safely use to measure your 
business. 


Figures assembled from hundreds of 
sources at machine speed, with machine 
precision will measure all phases of your 
business at one time and give you the 
latest facts from which to fashion the 
future. 


You are getting figures of course, but 
how? Are they daily, accurate figures, 
obtained economically by modern ma- 
chines, or are they slow, unreliable and 
costly? 

Remington Rand can help you. It 
gives you the combined knowledge of 
the leading manufacturers of accounting 
equipment. Remington Rand ex- 








The most complete 
adding and accounting machine 


service in America 


WHEN you phone Remington 
Rand you go to Headquarters. 
Remington Rand service is com- 
plete in every respect. The machine 
accounting experts who will an- 
swer your call will give you the 
benefit of proven methods—tested 
on the world’s greatest proving 
ground of business practice. Con- 
sult them, they will show you the 
method and means that you may 
get the Ficures and profit by the 
FActTs. 























DALTON 

The Dalton “Super 
Model”~handles nine 
columns of figures im- 
perturbably. Electric- 
ally or hand operated. 
Other Dalton models 
for adding, subtract- 
ing, bookkeeping, 
ledger and statement 
Posting. 


REMINGTON 
This is model 23 with 
front feed of the Rem- 
ington Line. Ledger 
and statements are 
ted at one writing. 
erfect registration — 

proved accuracy. 


POWERS 


Powers Alphabetical 
Tabulator. Prints 
names and words as 
well as figures — from 
punched cards. Any 
is more understandable 
—prepared faster— 


when Powers shoulders 
load. 
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perts will analyze your accounting 
problem and offer an impartial so- | 


FIGURES 


= The Yardstick of Mod 


ern Business ‘| 





lution. They will recommend, from 
over thirty types, the particular 
equipment best suited to furnish 
you with the necessary facts about 
your business. 


Remington Rand 


SERVICE 


BUSINESS 


BUFFALO, 


NEW YORK 
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FREIGH 


MACHINERY. 


MANUFACTURERS in Piedmont 
Carolinas are beginning to ask, 
**Why should we pay long haul 
freight on all our machinery and 
supplies? 

“We have apt and teachable help. 
We have an abundance of raw 
materials. And we have developed 
many lines of manufacture that 
require heavy purchases of ma- 
chinery. Wouldn’t we rather pur- 
chase ‘close by’ and save heavy 
freight bills?” 


Already a healthy start has been 
made here. Machinery and sup- 
ply manufacturers who have lo- 
cated here have busy factories 
and no serious competition from 
outside. 


Particular advantages are offered 
makers of textile machinery, 
woodworking machinery and agrie 
cultural implements. 


How rich and active this market 
is may be gained from the fact 
that in one industry alone the 
Piedmont Carolinas’ machinery 
freight bill reaches $500,000 
yearly. 

The manufacturer who divides 
that saving with his customer will 
meet little sales resistance. 


Do you want the facts? Address 
Industrial Dept., 

Room 930, Mercan- 

tile Building, Char- | 

lotte, N. C. Your 

inquiry will be an- 

swered promptly 

and courteously. 


Py 


DUKE POWER 
COMPANY 


SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY 
AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 





Science 








| tions—New York, Coco Soio, San Diego, 


Hawaii, and Cavite. To handle them, five 
rescue ships are being fitted out. 

Early submarines, like the 50-ton Jn- 
telligent Whale of Civil War times, had 
one of these lifting rings at each end. 
But as the ships grew in size to more 
than a few hundred tons it became im- 
possible to lift them, for no derrick was 
able to do so without fear of capsizing 
in the open water in which submarines 
now operate. Therefore with the S-51 
and the S-4 divers had to dig tunnels un- 
der the submarines, in order that heavy 
chain slings to be attached to pontoons 
might be passed under. The courage re- 
quired for these tunneling operations can 
hardly be imagined. 

But now lifting eyes spaced evenly 
along both sides of the boat have been 
recommended, each to take the pull of 
only half a pontoon. In a test at Ports- 
mouth recently it was shown that a 
sunken submarine could be lifted quickly 
by this means. ; 

Furthermore skilled deep-sea divers are 
essential for quick salvage work. There 
is now a deep-sea diving school, whose 
graduates will man the Navy’s new res- 
cue ships. 

Commander Ellsberg concludes: 

“The Navy is fast preparing its equip- 
ment so that when the next submarine 
sinks she will be provided with the new 
lifting eyes, there will be close at hand 
a set of salvage pontoons, and within a 
few hours there will be on the scene a 
rescue ship which will swing into action 
against the sea a crew of trained divers 
with all the speed and precision of our 
battleships going into action against the 
enemy. 

“And it can be predicted that once 
given proper equipment, the men who 
struggled for months to raise the S-51 
and the S-4 with their cargoes of dead, 
will in a few brief hours after starting 
work bring up the next submarine with 
her crew still alive.” 


The Passing of the 
Scientific Era 


HAT SCIENCE Is self-sufficient, all-im- 

portant, and all-explaining is now be- 
ing questioned even by scientists them- 
selves, states John Wright Buckham in 
the Century. Science has failed to live 
up to expectations. Experiments have 
failed to throw any new light on the 
meaning of human existence and of the 
universe, and today we know little more 
about life, matter, and the inner struc- 
ture of the mind than we did before sci- 
ence reared her head. 

In fact, science has added to our un- 
certainty, for, writes Mr. Buckham, “as 


the universe has expanded, both as re- 
gards its magnitudes and its minitudes, 
its mystery has increased proportionately 
until science is almost pathetically power- 
less before the Unknown.” 

Science, holding the center of the stage 
in our present-day colleges, is also accused 
of not having evolved a satisfactory type 
of secondary education. The student of 
science, it is readily admitted, is well 
trained in accuracy, patience, carefulness, 
and readiness to consider new factors be- 
fore drawing conclusions. But his inter- 
ests are too technical and specialized, too 
far removed from those of his fellow- 
men, with whom he can have little 
sympathy. 


“CQ URELY THIS is an insufficient educa- 

tion,’ comments Mr. Buckham. 
“Education should release, refine, and en- 
large to the utmost the powers of imagi- 
nation, creation, reflection, sympathy, 
catholicity. True education produces not 
a mechanized mind that is efficient and 
nothing more, but a personality. Its ideal 
is not mere efficiency but true culture.” 

The third failure of science lies in its 
inability to supply moral principle and 
motive. Science has never prevented 
war; rather, it has made warfare more 
and more horrible. And the so-called 
blessings of science have resulted, not 
from impersonal science, but from the 
humanitarian interests of the individual 
scientist. Similarly, the ambitious pro- 
gram oi eugenics can be practicable only 
if the human element is not forgotten. 
Anthropology and modern psychology 
have taught us much, but they do not 
contain any impelling motive for action. 

From all this follows the second cause 
of the scientist’s questioning the ultimate 
value of his subject: the growing con- 
sciousness of the limitations and inade- 
quacy of science. The scientist is now 
looking within, at his own mind; and 
then without, at the world of nature. He 
now finds everywhere mind, which pre- 
viously he had not seen. In other words, 
the scientist is turning to philosophy, for 
without philosophy he cannot explain 
what now meets his vision and calls for 
explanation. 

“Not only have many progressive 
scientists come to recognize the need of 
philosophy in achieving a synthetic view- 
point, but of religion as well,” adds Mr. 
Buckham. “Eminent scientists, like J. 
Arthur Thomson, Robert A. Millikan, 
Michael Pupin, J. Y. Simpson, and others 
have not shunned the religious implica- 
tions of science, indeed have emphasized 
them. It has remained for a geologist, 
Kirtley F. Mather, among others, to per- 
ceive that ‘in the last analysis science and 
religion both rest on faith.’ ” 

With the scientist no longer concentrat- 
ing his attention on his laboratory, but 
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Science 








venturing forth into philosophy and re- 
ligion, declares Mr. Buckham, we may 
look for the end of the dominant posi- 
tion of a narrow science, which is being 
humanized by other and greater interests. 


Lightning 


“\ AETEOROLOGISTS CALCULATE that 

44,000 thunderstorms occur daily 
in the whole world, and that an average 
of 100 lightning bolts flash through the 
earth’s atmosphere every second,” writes 
George W. Gray in World’s Work. A 
single thunderbolt carries more than ten 
times as many horsepower as the total 
output, at a given time, of all the power 
plants in North America. 

Lightning the destroyer is familiar to 
us. It causes 600 deaths and 1200 in- 
juries annually in the United States and 
Canada. It is responsible for many fire 
losses, especially of forests, oil wells, and 
reservoirs. It breaks the continuity of 
processing that is essential in rubber 
manufactories and certain chemical and 
smelting industries. Here recent study 
and research has resulted in safety and 
economy for business. 

“Forty years ago,” explains Mr. Gray, 
“it was customary for electric power 
plants to shut down during a thunder- 
storm. To keep the transmission lines 
open was to invite disaster. Protective 
devices have been so far perfected since 
then that today systems operate at full 
capacity during the most severe lightning 
conditions, with only an occasional severe 
breakdown.” 

As a result of many experiments at the 
high-voltage laboratory of the General 
Electric Company in Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, F. W. Peek, Jr., recently told 
the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers that a practically lightning-proof 
transmission line is now possible. 

Are lightning rods a protection? Mr. 
Peek made several experiments which in- 
dicate that a lightning rod protects not 
only the building on which it is erected 
but also everything within an area best 
described as a cone drawn from the tip of 
the rod to the ground. 

“Cities suffer less from lightning than 
suburban and rural districts,” concludes 
Mr. Gray. “A reason is the protection 
afforded by skyscrapers. The Wool- 
worth Building in New York is an im- 
mense lightning rod, protecting every- 
thing within from 1500 to 3000 feet of it. 
Several years ago the New York World 
building was struck. When the distance 
was measured it was found that while the 
base was within the Woolworth’s pro- 
tected area, the dome of the World build- 
ing protruded above the cone and ‘so 
was a fair mark. A steel-framed build- 
ing is rarely damaged by a stroke.” 
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More Profits 
in New York 


Here are a few definite practical suggestions for increas- 
ing profits in the metropolitan territory. 


Cut your costs— 


an obvious way to increase profits. Especially worth 
while in so big a market. But what costs can be cut? 
Receiving, storing and handling goods in New York will 
probably cost you much less if you have Bush Distribu- 
tion Service do it for you. 


Increase sales efficiency— 


let your salesmen concentrate on the job they know. Free 
them from the distraction of stock and delivery problems. 
Let Bush Distribution Service have that task, which is one 
they know. 


Increase prestige and good-will 
for your product— 


Spot stock at Bush will do away with dealers’ complaints 
about slow deliveries—will actually make them contented 
and enthusiastic over the sure, steady flow of goods 
as wanted. 


Guard against substitution— 


with Bush Service bringing your product to them 
promptly and surely, dealers will not substitute to your 
disadvantage. Perhaps your goods will be substituted for 
competing products when yours are always in stock. 


A booklet telling how other manufac- 
turers have been helped by Bush Distri- 
bution Service—just ask on your busi- 
ness letterhead. If you describe your 
product and your method of sales, this 
booklet will be supplemented by a Bush 
Service letter telling specifically what 
Bush can do for you. 





BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Bush Terminal Company 


100 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 


Please mention this issue of Review of Reviews. 
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By William T, Foster and Waddill Catchings 
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omic problems work out automatically. But 
0 they? THE ROAD TO PLENTY offers 

sure way, the safe way to permanent 
fosperity for this country. The new plan 
or putting American business on a firmer 
doting is all told in an intensely interesting 
ory. This book concerns YOUR FUTURE 
nd it is important to read it now—FREE. 


= 
EVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. ! 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. | 
Md me the Review of a for 1 year (12 issues) | 
© which I enclose $4.00. The Road to Plenty is to 
sent to me at once with no additional cost. j 
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ing rooms, dining-rooms, sports 
rooms, sun-rooms, “Sandy Cove,” 
a playroom where the children 
are safe and happy, its beautiful 
lounging rooms—all these are 
ready, down to the last softly 
shaded light and the tiniest chil- 
dren’s toy. And the old friendly 
spirit that has long made Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall famous still 
prevails. 

With the Ocean almost at the 
doors, wouldn’t a few days’ visit 
do you good? Write for litera- 
ture and rates. ‘Motoramp garage 
adjoins hotel. : 


CHALFONTE- 


HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
American and European Plans 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 


iN 


From N.Y. FEB. 6th 1930 
under Holland-America Line management, 
Enjoy real comfort, entertainment, 
strictly first class service and 
unsurpassed cuisine. 

The comprehensive itinerary in- 

cludes Madeira, Casablanca (the The Rotterdam is 
playground ofMoroccoand North being entirely recon- 
Africa), Cadiz, Seville, (Granada) ditioned for this 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples (first — cruise and 
call), Tunis, Athens, Constantino- you will be pleasantly 
ple, Haifa, Jerusalem, (the Holy surprised with the 
Land), Alexandria, Cairo (and many new improve- 
Eaypt), Kotor and Dubrovnik (on mentsandinnovations 
the Dalmatian Coast), Venice, which will make the 
Naples (second call), Monaco,and Seeger Rotter- 
the Riviera. Added to these ie dam of even preter 
vcueapettechedielioe halen, appeal to the discrim- 
the romantic, ba the sunny inating cruise 
isle, and Syracuse in Sicily. passenger, 

American Express Co. in charge of shore excursions 


Write for advance program **R”’ 


HOLLAND. AMERICA LINE 
21-24 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 
Branch ¢ Offices and Agents in all principal Cities. 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


A nation-wide service from the largest 
Press Clipping organization in the world. 


CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING BUREAUS 








MAIN OFFICE, 431 S. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
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HOLDER OF THE ATLANTIC SPEED RECORD—THE LUXURIOUS GERMAN LINER BREMEN 


e¥(an’s Conquest of the Atlantic 


EN CENTURIES have passed since 

the high-prowed ships of the 

Vikings first blazed a trail across 

the Atlantic. Those thousand years 
have changed the ocean from a sinister, 
trackless waste to a chartered ferry route 
for hundreds of thousands of travelers 
each year. 

“The epic of that conquest is one of 
courage,” writes Warren Irvin in the New 
York Times Magazine. “It is a story of 
audacious men who braved the deep in 
frail wooden boats. In century after cen- 
tury they pitted their strength against the 
wind and wave. The seas swallowed up 
their boats. They built stancher ones. 
They died. Others took their places. Step 
by step they fought their way to mastery, 
harnessing the wind, braving the billows. 
Then science came further to their aid 
with ships of steel and powerful engines 
to drive them. 

“But the sea, too, has had its innings. 
The fathomless trophy rooms of the At- 
lantic are strewn with hulks that have 
gone down. There, in gloomy chambers, 
lies—or has lain—every type of craft that 
man has built, from the galleys of Greece 
and Rome to the modern liner; for even 
now, at times, the sea demands its 
tribute.” 


N° HUNDRED THIRTY-EIGHT feet long, 

of 50,000 tons, and carrying 2200 

passengers, the German Bremen has writ- 

ten the latest chapter in that story of 

ocean conquest. On her maiden voyage 
152 


she broke the record for the transatlantic 
journey, steaming from Cherbourg break- 
water to Ambrose Light in 4 days, 17 
hours, and 42 minutes. With a night club 
for the gay, and residential quarters for 
the quiet, with shops, motor-lifeboats, and 
a mail airplane, she is the last word in 














Interesting Articles on Travel 


WHERE’S THE CANyon? by Struthers 
Burt; July 13 and 20 Saturday Evening Post. 
How the National Park Service teaches the 
public to enjoy and preserve our National 
Parks. 

Tue Happy-Go-Lucky HARLEM OF THE 
SoutH, by Lucia Giddens; July Travel. 
Birmingham’s Negro quarter is much closer 
to the soil than the more sophisticated black 
belt of New York City. 

Man's Epic CongueEst oF THE ATLANTIC, 
by Warren Irvin; August 4 New York 
Times Magazine. Reviewed on this page. 
Also in this review is a notice of THE RE- 
TURN OF THE LLoyp, by Basil Woon; Au- 
gust World. Traveler. 

An IsLtanpD STRONGHOLD OF 
CarTHAGE, by Ruth Harris Bell; 
Travel. Reviewed on page 154. 

NATIONAL ParKS—AN AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTION, by Secretary of the Interior Ray 
Lyman Wilbur; August American Forests. 
Introducing practically an entire issue, 
handsomely illustrated, devoted to articles 
on National Parks. 

Hawai Tuat Has Att Tuincs, by Roy 
V. Crowder; June Nature Magazine. Re- 
viewed under “The Pacific’s Cleopatra,” on 
page 156. 

THe UNIversity oF Europe, by Donald 
Slesinger; July, 1929, Seven Seas. Re- 
viewed under “Loafing and Learning in 
Europe,” on page 156. 
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ocean travel. All classes, even third, have 
hot running water in each cabin; and the 
many private baths of the first class are 
small duplicates of the tiled room of the 
modern country residence. 

Such a stir did the Bremen create that 
other steamship lines have begun to talk 
of building comparable ships, or even 
larger, faster, and more luxurious ones. 
Thus Joseph A. Sheedy, president of the 
operating company of the United States 
Lines, which runs the Leviathan, has told 
of two master ships to be laid down eatly 
next year, which are to be the largest and 
fastest afloat. It is reported that the 
White Star line will build a super-Majes- 
tic. There is talk that the Cunard Line, 
whose Mauretania held for twenty-two 
years the speed record now won by the 
Bremen, may decide any day to build 
two projected vessels carrying 5000 pas 
sengers, and displacing no less than 70; 
000 or 80,000 tons. So too the other 
lines—French, German, British, Italian, 
and American—are casting looks into the 
future of transatlantic shipping. 


i VIEW OF these possibilities, it is inter 
esting to return to Mr. Irvin’s tale of 
the winning of the Atlantic. It was in 
985 that Bjarni, shipmaster and merchant, 
is reputed to have set sail. from Iceland 
to visit his father in Greenland. Before 
he reached there he found, by chance, 
the mainland—possibly Massachusetts— 
which history tells us Leif Ericson visited 
fourteen years later. 
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133 days 
46 days 
Il days 
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which trip will YOU take? JPG 


135 daps. around the world on the BELGENLAND, largest, finest liner that has ever 
circled the globe. From New York December 20. A combination of masterfully arranged itinerary and 
ideal cruise ship that has won an unprecedented following among world travelers. Unusual side trips, in- 
cluding a 12-day cruise in the East Indian Archipelago and a tour of the primitive Island of Bali. Arrival 
in Europe in April, timely for Spring sojourns. Operated jointly by Red Star Line and American 
Express Co. $1750 up, including complete shore program. 


46-day Mediterranean Cruises by White Star Line, including the 
Holy Land and Egypt...and in vivid contrast, such places as Gibraltar, Monte Carlo, Naples, 
Constantinople—a veritable pageant that will enthrall you. White Star has an enviable rep- 
utation with over a quarter century of cruise experience in the Mediterranean. Sailings from 
New York: S. S. LAURENTIC, Jan. 9 and Feb. 27; S.S. ADRIATIC, Jan. 18 and Mar. 8. 
First Class $695 up, Tourist Third Cabin $420, both including complete shore programs. 


//-dap Cruises to Havana, Nassau and Bermuda. Here is something 
new. Cruises short enough for the busiest person, yet comprehensive, including three smart 
winter rendez-vous. The regular fortnightly sailings enable you to stop over at your pleasure 
and resume your trip on a later sailing. The great Red Star liner LAPLAND sails 
December 28; January 11; January 25; February 8; February 22; March & . 


For full information address No. 1 Broadway, New York: t Ue i 
| ae T AR LINE 
180 No, Michigan Ave., Chicago; 460 Market St.,San Fran- | w ce 4 E ST. t 


tiseo; our offices elsewhere or authorized steamship agents INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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A boat on the Nile 


Directly before you is the Sphinx — 
the Pyramids. Off in the distance is 
Cairo. Cairo—the magnificent, the 
mysterious. The thrilling, throbbing 

rient. Cairo, the ancient—the un- 
changed civilization of a thousand 
years. Bournous-clad men. Veiled 
women. -Carnival-like Bazaars. 
Hustle and bustle. Dark, narrow 
streets. Mosques, Minarets, Arabs, 
camels, donkeys, hawkers. A gasp, 
a laugh, a thrill every second. Faster 
than you can take it all in. That is 
Cairo. And Cairo is but one of 


the many dazzling Arabian Night's | 


adventures on the 


Mediterranean 
Cruise Supreme 


from New York January 25th next 


The Homeric—one of the World's 
foremost ships—115 rooms 
connected with private bath—the 


largest steamer to the Mediterranean | 
—takes you to all the right places | 
at the right tine —14,000 miles | 


—65 days. 


Casablanca, Palma-Miajorca, 
Barcelona, Valetta, Larnaka, 
Nicosia and Ajaccio are new 
ports added to an already won- 
drous itinerary. Two weeks in Egypt 
—the fear £ ithe enerous stay- 
over privil eges. eturn is via 
England on the Majestic, Olympic 
or Homeric. 


Thos. Cook 8 Son 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
hicago St.Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


| Wagons-Lits Co 














Five centuries rolled by before another 
adventurer, Columbus, again crossed the 
sea, leaving an authentic record of the 
new world’s discovery. Then in 1620 the 


| Pilgrims made their fog-bound, stormy 
| crossing; and as the colonies across the 
| sea grew up and flourished a regular 


mail packet service was set up between 
Falmouth and New York. After the war 
of 1812 the Americans established regular 
services, with such famous lines as the 
Black Ball, the ships ranging from 400 
to 1500 tons. They averaged twenty- 
three days for the trip. English com- 
panies came in, and for the first time New 


| York was assured a sailing each week, 
In 1825 the Savannah, an auxiliary | 


steamer, put out of the port for which she 
was named and reached Liverpool, making 
the last eight days under sail because her 
fuel was gone. By 1838 a regular steamer 
service was attempted by the Sirius and 
the Great Western. The Sirius was a lit- 
tle ship of 700 tons, the Great Western 
a giant of 236 feet, which ran from‘Bristol 
to New York in thirteen and a half days. 
In 1840 the Cunard Line put its first ship, 
the Britannia, on the seas. It was on her 
that Charles Dickens crossed. 

American shippers became worried, and 
the Collins Line was organized. Its Pacific 
made the crossing in 9 days, 19 hours,-and 
25 minutes. Other fast wooden packets 
of the line reinforced the service, and 


| the London Punch wrote: 


A steamer of the Collins Line, 

A Yankee Doodle Notion, 

Has also quickest cut the brine 

Across the Atlantic Ocean. 

And British agents, no-way slow, 

Her merits to discover, 

Have been and bought her—just to tow 
The Cunard packets over. 


E penene Atlantic shipping developed 
into its pre-war form, to be rudely 
upset by the War itself, and later to take 
up its growth once again. The story of 
the part in this history played by the 
North German Lloyd, owners of the 
Bremen, is told in the World Traveler 
by Basil Woon. He points out that the 
Germans have always pioneered in passen- 
ger comfort, and that the Lloyd, now 
once more sailing the seven seas with four 
hundred and ninety-eight ships in service, 
found itself after. the War with only a 
small fleet of excursion steamers and tugs 
—the largest of which was 781 tons. 


An Island Stronghold 
of Ancient Carthage 


AST OF SPAIN, in the Mediterranean, 
lie the Balearic Islands—Majorca, 
Minorca, Iviza, and the smaller ones. 
The Spaniards conquered the third, in 
1235, and Spanish it is today. Off the 


beaten tourist path, it is all the moy 
worth a visit. 

The City of Iviza, capital and only poy 
of the island, is as appealing in its wa 
as is Mont St. Michel. Above the white 
washed, tile-roofed houses rise the grin 
walls of a sixteenth century fortification; 
which are in almost perfect preservation| 

“It is in wandering through the narroy 
streets of the citadel,” writes Ruth Harr 
Bell in Travel, “that one comes upo 
ancient-looking houses with carved lintel 
and mullions, many with the arms off 
Aragon cut in stone upon their walk 
And it is in these dignified and lovely 
dwellings. that the old families of th 
island live.” 


Fr™ ALL OVER the island come peasants 

on Sunday mornings to the marke 
square, where they talk in groups for a 
time, then form a procession of couples 
“Follow them-for a little while,” explain 
Miss Bell, “and: from time to time you 
will see one youth~cede his place to an. 
other, for each girl of marriageable ag 
has several suitors, some as many as eight 
or ten. .To..each of these aspirants she 
gives an allotted length of time, and truly 
noteworthy is the lack of partiality which 
she shows. When at length she doe 
make a final-choice, she shows this fac 
by wearing a ring, the gift of her chosen 
suitor. But so gallant are these lads of 
Iviza that they continue to pay her court 
though perhaps with less fervor, and it 


_ is only when she is married that their 


attention entirely ceases.” 

“A town of some six thousand this 
capital, and the remaining twenty thov- 
sand inhabitants of the island live in 
widely scattered farmhouses,” writes 
Miss Bell. “This fact I found quite un- 
explainable, for until a hundred years ago 
the island was subjected to frequent raids 
by Barbary pirates. But whereas most 
people who are subject to attack group 
their houses together in villages for mu 
tual protection, and from their villages go 
out to till their fields, the Ivizans seem 
to show none of this gregarious instinct, 
and the twenty parishes scattered 
throughout the island, with but two ex 
ceptions, consist of a church, the simple 
home of a parish priést, a café, a barber 
shop, and a public school.” Most of these 
country churches appear to be fortresses; 
and a century ago they were used for both 
defensive and religious purposes. At 4 
signal from a coastal watchtower the 
peasants would hurry to the church, the 
women to pray in the crypt, the men to 
defend themselves from the crenelated 
wall about the roof. 

While visiting peasants in the rural dis- 
tricts, Miss Bell attended a religious ser- 
vice, followed by a procession the ex- 
penses of which her host paid because his 
younger brother had just returned un- 
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BUT NOT ALL RED GASOLINES ARE ETHYL 


The motorist who drives up to a service station 
and asks for “red gas” means Ethyl Gasoline, but 
to insure getting Ethyl you should always ask for 
it by name, because not all red gasolines are Ethyl. 

Ethyl Gasoline is colored red for one reason only 
—to identify it and distinguish it from ordinary 
gasoline. The red dye has nothing whatever to do 
with its performance. It takes more than a little 
coloring matter to make an anti-knock fuel. 

The reason Ethyl Gasoline “knocks out that 
knock”, produces additional power and gives high 


compression performance is because it contains 
Ethyl fluid, the active ingredient of which is 
tetraethyl lead. 

Ethy] fluid is not sold directly to the public. It is 
sold only to responsible oil refining companies who 
mix and sell it to the motoring public at pumps 
bearing the Ethyl emblem. 

Ask for Ethyl by name. It improves the per- 
formance of any car, whatever its type, age or 


compression. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION .+ 25 Broadway, New York City 
56 Church St., Toronto, Canada = 36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, England 








ETHYL GASOLINE = 


© EF. G. C. 1929 


Knocks out that “knock” 





cruises 


Why two Mediterranean 
cruises by Canadian Pacific 
next winter? Because of a 
growing demand for Canadian 
Pacific’s cruise management. 

Thus, 2 identical voyages. 
Which best suits your plans? 
S. S. Empress of Scotland 
sails from New York next 
Feb. 3... S. S. Empress of 
France, Feb. 13. The one, 
spacious giantess and Medi- 
terranean favorite for years 
...the other, a more intimate 
yet equally luxurious cruise 
queen! Both cover the same 
complete Mediterranean pic- 
ture...73 days, 17 contrasting 
countries...the tourist trails 
and many off-the-beaten-path 
places, too... Majorca, with 
its romance of Chopin and 
Georges Sand...Mt. Etna in 
Sicily ... carnival Venice... 
Dubrovnik in gay, young-old 
Jugo-Slavia...Greece, from 
peasant Corfu to classic 
Athens...18 days in the Bib- 
lical lands, Damascus to the 
Nile! Either cruise foras low as 
$900. Information and book- 
lets...if you have a good 
travel-agent, ask him. Also, 
any Canadian Pacific office: 
New York, 344 Madison 
Ave...Chicago, 71 E. Jack- 
son Blvd...Montreal, 201 St. 
James St., W...and 30 other 
cities in U. S. and Canada. 


Pacific 
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wounded from two years of war in Mor- 
occo. Inside the church, she was given 
a seat within the altar rail, beside the two 
musicians, two old men, each with a flute 
and drum. A kindly faced priest sang 
the mass, to the accompaniment of music 
undeniably Arabic. 

The musicians, playing a martial air, 
led the procession out of the church. 
They were followed by a group of men 
carrying the polychrome statues of the 
masculine saints. Then came a group of 
women carrying the statues of the female 
saints, and last the priest and red-robed 
acolytes. The procession followed a path 
around the church known as the Calvary 
because of a series of pillars crowned with 
crosses and also because of the final hil- 
lock surmounted by three crosses. 

But Miss Bell found no evidence to 
support the statement of her guide book 
that “The Island of Iviza is a little Cor- 
sica, its inhabitants still carrying on the 
practices of contraband and vendettas.” 


Loafing and Learning 


| in Europe 


‘Wid OF THE MIDDLE WEST came two 

serious-minded, bespectacled _ stu- 
dents, man and wife, authorities on their 
specialty, seeking an opportunity to con- 
sult original manuscripts in one of 
Europe’s ancient libraries. A foundation 
offered them this opportunity. In the 
Seven Seas, Donald Slesinger, who met 
them abroad, describes how they made 


| use of it. 


Fight days of nothing but ocean, the 
students thought, would provide them 
with ample time for reading; so their 
trunks were weighted down with refer- 
ence books and technical journals. They 
were lost in these as the steamer went out 
of New York Harbor, and when they 
looked up from the printed page there 
was nothing to see but’ ocean. There 
would be plenty of time to look at that, 
they thought, and reading, with time off 
for eating and walking, would make the 
crossing endurable. 

But what they least expected hap- 
pened. The gentle rolling of the ship, 
showing them now the sea, now the sky, 
interfered with steady application to their 
books. A new attitude toward leisure, as 
a blessing to be enjoyed, not a void to be 
feared, came to them. Their rapid walk 
became a slow promenade; they lingered 
over their meals, and occasionally a bot- 
tle of sauterne appeared on their table. 
They gazed long at the horizon, here the 
beginning—not, as in their flat prairie- 
land, the end—of everything. The ship’s 
log had a greater interest for them now 
than had their statistical tables. 

A week after they landed at Cherbourg 


Mr. Slesinger found them experimenting 
with liqueurs Nouseau at the Café des 
Deux Maggots in Paris. In reply to his 
question about their researches, they de- 
clared that their success exceeded their 
fondest expectations: they had come to 
Paris to study a few documents, and they 
had found themselves! They had no time 
for libraries in a country that possessed 
cathedrals. 

“Why,” said one of the students, “for 
the first time I understand the early 
Christian martyrs. You can die gloriously 
for a religion that expresses itself in 
Chartres. It is worth all the blood spilled 
in its name.” 

They told of a trip on the Seine to St. 
Cloud, passing gaily colored barges with 
tables set with red wine—unlike any craft 
or cabaret they had ever known. One 
morning they went to look at a few pic- 
tures in the Louvre; that afternoon they 
went to see a small collection of modern 
painters—Cezanne, Gaugin, Degas; the 
evening they spent drinking black coffee, 
that they might keep awake till they 
could visit the city markets and watch 
the peasants’ carts arrive in the early 
hours of the morning. 

‘Markets made the lad think of his 
studies and he smiled a wry smile at the 
thought of debentures and price fluctua- 
tions,’ writes Mr. Slesinger. “They 
seemed a little strange compared to the 
rumble of peasant carts over the cobble- 
stones carrying snow-white cauliflowers to 
the dreadful middleman. 

“We sat with them until past midnight,” 
he continues. “They had accomplished 
more in three weeks of idleness than in 
the twenty-five busy years that had been 
so poor a preparation for it.” 


The Pacific’s Cleopatra 


“TJawall Is LIKE CLEOPATRA: Age 

cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
her infinite variety.” Several years ago 
a friend said this to Roy V. Crowder as 
they reclined lazily on the sands of Wai- 
kiki. In Nature Magazine Mr. Crowder 
writes that he still thinks of it every time 
he revisits Hawaii. 

The group of twenty islands, of which 
only nine are inhabited, was discovered 
by a Spaniard, and two centuries later 
was claimed for England by Captain 
Cook. The natives had developed their 
own custonis, and they possessed clothes 
of paper cloth, a haunting music, and 
some art. More than a century ago some 
New England missionaries went out to 
convert the islanders; they were followed, 
as usual, by business men, who inter- 
married with the natives. Since the 
United States took over these islands they 
have advanced economically, mainly 
through the production of sugar and pine- 
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apples, and have become famous as a 
tourists’ paradise. 

A significant omission from the native 
language is the word for weather. For 
consider the climate of Hawaii: “In the 
city of Honolulu, last year, the ther- 
mometer crept up to 86°, and once down 
to 60°—a range that seems too good to 
be true to one living in New England, 
where 95° in summer is followed by 20° 
below in winter,” writes Mr. Crowder. 

Or consider the trade winds, which are 
largely responsible for the endless variety 
of plant life. One windward peak re- 
ceives as much as 168 inches of rain 
annually; but the parched valleys a few 
miles away get only 17 inches; the slopes 
of another mountain are the wettest of 
any in the world, with an annual rainfall 
of 476 inches. 

“Rapidly the gaps between the Ha- 
waiian Islands and the rest of the world 
are closing up,” concludes Mr. Crowder. 
“Seventeen, months were needed for the 
Thaddeus, the first missionary ship which 
sailed in 1819, to cross from New Eng- 
land and return. Now by air and rail 
you can leave Boston, amid ice and snow, 
and reach either of the two great ports 
of California, San Francisco or Los 
Angeles, in three days. From both of 
these ports there are regular services of 
splendid liners which in from four to six 
days, according to the particular steam- 
ship chosen, will land you in Honolulu 
and you can be eating papaia under the 
coco palms of the coral pink castle of the 
Royal Hawaiian Hotel while reading the 
latest news stories of the last evening’s 
happenings on the mainland. There are 
also less frequent sailings from the ports 
of Vancouver, Seattle, and Portland. 
Even when crossing the American con- 
tinent all the way by rail, Hawaii is but 
seven to nine days from Chicago, or eight 
to ten days from New York.” 


A New Road 
to Spain 


N RECENT YEARS Spain has attracted 

many American travelers, and it is 
likely that their number will increase in 
the near future. For last year a trans- 
Pyrenees railway line was opened between 
Pau, in southern France, and Saragossa; 
and now another line between France and 
Spain has just been opened, connecting 
Toulouse and Barcelona. The new line 
has such a rapid ascent on the French 
side of the mountains that eleven tunnels 
had to be constructed, one of which is 
spiral. Electric locomotives will be uséd. 
These two lines should do much to popu- 
larize the inclusion of Spain in the 
itinerary of the visitor to the continent 
of Europe. 
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Here’s a wonderful way to 


End 


Money 
Worries 


NEW RETIREMENT 
INCOME PLAN 


Here is whata dividend-paying $10,000 
policy will do for you : 
It guarantees when you are 65 
A Monthly Income for life of $100 
which assures a return of at least 
$10,000, and perhaps much more, de- 
pending upon o- long ig live. 
or, if you prefer, 
a Cash Settlement of $12,000. 

It guarantees upon death from 
any natural cause beforeage 65 
A Cash Payment to your beneficiary 
of $10,000. Or $50 a month for at least 
24 years and 8 months. 
Total . c 0 & & gene 
Itguaranteesupondeathresult- 
ing from accident before age 60 
4 sa nr to your beneficiary 

30,000. 0: $100 a month for at 
st of years Np 8 months. 
Total $29,646 
It guarantees throughout per- 
manent total disability which 
begins before age 60 
A Monthly Disability Income of $100 
and payment for you ofall premiums. 
Plans for women or for retirement at 
ages 55 or 60 are also available. 














I vsEp to worry about money. I earned 
a fair salary but somehow I didn’t seem 
to get ahead financially. 

But all those worries are over now. 
I’ve got it fixed so that when the time 
comes for me to retire I’ll have a guar- 
anteed income for the rest of my life. 

I’ve got it fixed so that my son will go 
to college, expenses paid. I’ve got it fixed 
so that if I become disabled and unable 
to go to work again I shall receive acheck 
every month. And those checks will keep 
right on coming to me even if that dis- 
ability lasts the rest of my days. 

I’ve provided for other things too— 
money for emergencies, money to leave 


my home clear of debt. What a load all 
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this has taken off my mind! I never 
dreamed that I could unburden all those 
worries upon a life insurance company! 


Advice to husbands 


This story is typical. The simple system 
of investment plus protection described 
here was devised by financial experts. 
Itis a product of more than three quarters 
of a century of financial service. It en- 
ables you to have money when you need 
it most—money for emergencies—money 
to retire on some day. 

Because it banishes the worries that 
shorten life, this plan is a life prolonging 
plan. Says a conservative publication, 
“Experience shows that persons draw- 
ing annuities live, on the average, ten 
years longer than persons of the same 
age without annuities.” 

And no wonder. It’s easy to live a long 
time when you have nothing to worry 
about—when you have a good sized pay 
check delivered to you by the postman 
every month—when you know that these 
pay checks will keep right on coming to 
you even if you live to be a hundred. 


The facts are free 

We should like to tell you more about 
the Retirement Income Plan. We should 
like to show you just how it works—how 
much it costs—how it can be made to 
suit your particular needs. Simply fill 
in and mail the coupon below. The facts 
are free. There is no obligation. Mail the 
coupon now. 


6) PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


Copyright 1929, P. M. L. I. Co. 


First Policy issued 1851 








PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 452 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Please give me full information about your new ReTirEMENT INCOME Pian. 


Name 


City 





Address 


State. 





Home Address— 


Date of Birth 
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By Alfred V. Frankenstein 





e@Nlasterpieces of Musical Literature: II 


Glances at Music and Musicians Through the Medium of Celebrated Books 


USIC, IN THE HUNDRED years 

since the death of Beethoven, 

has witnessed the growth, 

flowering, decay, and the be- 
ginning of the abandonment of an ideal. 
The origins of that ideal are not clear- 
cut. Its fruition was never totally suc- 
cessful, but it lingers on today and suf- 
fuses all our thinking about music, ex- 
cept in hichly advanced modernist 
circles. The ideal sets up music as the 
passionate and eloquent speech of the 
soul, the vehicle of intense personal 
emotion, communicated from the heart 
of the musician to the heart of the 
hearer. 

Acceptance of this ideal led to some 
phenomenal results. It caused critics to 
inquire into the emotions expressed by 
music. It caused musicians to take as 
the basis of their art the expression of 
emotions. Emotions do not exist in and 
for themselves. There is no love, rage, 
worship, fear, meditation, that is 
not caused by and directed toward 


Rachmaninov’s tone poem, “The Island 
of the Dead,” is a work which has a 
genuine relationship to its causal object, 
the Bocklin painting of the same name. 
It is a work that could not possibly have 
been written had the composer not been 
deeply affected by the picture. 

But the “Bocklin Symphony” of Hans 
Huber is quite another matter. Huber 
had symphonies on tap, and pointed to 
pictures of Bocklin as an excuse for 
writing one of them. Many other com- 
posers of far greater reputation than the 
forgotten Huber are guilty of the same 
hypocrisy. Berlioz, Liszt, Strauss, all 
the pictorial school, including Wagner, 
are not to be absolved from the charge. 

When Wagner’s career was in the 
ascendant, and the ideal of emotional- 
ism was the new note in music, a great 


music critic declaimed a_ stentorian 
“No!” That was Eduard Hanslick of 
Vienna. Born in Prague in 1825, he 


took his degree at Vienna in 1849. In 
1848 he began saying “No” on the staff 
of the Wiener Zeitung. From 1856 he 
taught at the university, again saying 
“No!” In 1864 he became music critic 
for Vienna’s greatest paper, the Neue 
Freie Presse, and he_ said “No” 
abusively, vehemently, acidulously. 

In 1886 they made him a kaiserlicher- 
koniglicher Hofrat, and his “No” sailed 
under royal eagles until he died in 1904. 

After he died they made him out a 
monumental old fogy, a colossus of re- 
action, a calcified arch priest of dodder- 
ing tradition.. And today his theories 
are the theories of the advanced guard. 

“The representation of feelings is not 
the subject of music,” Hanslick cries, 
again and again. Now and then he sets 
out to determine what the subject of 
music is, but midway in his propositions 
runs off to demolish some other phase of 
musical emotionalism. 

If music were an expression of 
emotion, Hanslick declares, its 





something outside the human or- 
ganism. Therefore critics began 
to look for the causal object as 
well as the emotion in the music 
of the masters. The new compos- 
ers began to set forth descriptions 
or explanations of the causal ob- 
ject in order to clarify the nature 
of their emotional expression. 
The criticism referred to is of 
the type that sees in Robert 
Schumann’s love affair with Clara 
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emotional content would remain 
fixed. Yet the works of Mozart, 
which were considered in their 
composer's day as the expression 
of violent passion, grief, and 
strife, are at present worshiped 
for their serenity and joyousness. 
The music has completely altered 
in emotional value, yet its value 
as music is unchanged. Clearly, 
then, the values which make the 
music of Mozart great have noth- 





Wieck the genesis of many of 
Schumann’s works. The work of 
the critics becomes discredited 
and outmoded, yet their method 
lingers on. The compositions re- 
ferred to are legion, and include 
three-quarters of all the music 
written in the nineteenth century, 
if not more. 

Many, if not most, of the liter- 
ary annotations and connotations 
supplied by composers to explain 
these works are hypocrisy or plain 











ing to do with its emotional side. 

Again the argument is stated, 
in a different way: If music were 
nothing but an expression of emo- 
tion, an allegro of a Haydn sym- 
phony, a waltz of Strauss, and a 
gigue of Bach would produce in 
us nothing but a consistent im- 
pression of joyousness, whereas 
three such dissimilar works give 
us three totally different experi- 
ences, each of value quite apa.. 
from its emotivual side. 

Take a slow theme from an in- 








faking. Plain faking in the works 

to which the annotation is added 

after the score is completed, hy- 

pocrisy in a great many others. 
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From Punch, London 


AN AFRICAN POTENTATE VISITS LONDON 


Charmed with a new musical instrument he finds there, on his return 
he uses it as an effective addition to his private orchestra. 


strumental piece. Get the emo- 
tional reaction of three listeners. 
One will find it an expression of 








T sounds incredible until you know 
the facts as they know them in 
San Francisco. 


Aside from his deadly ability at 
golf, he possessed a natural charm 
that made him most engaging to both 
men and women. Yet no one was 
willing to propose him for club mem- 
bership, for he had one fault that 
simply could not be excused. He, 
himself, didn’t téalize what it was— 
and no one had the courage to tell him. 


Only those blind to facts assume 
they never have halitosis (unpleasant 
breath). Actually 1 out of 3 offends, 
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5 ee 


That glycerine film! Makes shaving 


painless and cool. Try Listerine 


occasionally or habitually, sur- 
veys show. This is due to the fact 
that everyday conditions such as 
pyorrhea, defective teeth, fermenting 
food particles between teeth, and 
minor infections of the nose and throat 
cause it. 


Why offend others, when you can 
keep your breath beyond suspicion by 
using full strength Listerine three 
times a day, as a mouth wash? 


Being an active germicide,* it at- 
tacks the cause of odors and then, 
being a powerful deodorant, destroys 
the odors themselves. Keep a bottle 


Shaving Cream. 


SHOOTS a 76: but can't get in a club 


handy wherever you are. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
U.S. A. 


*Though safe and healing in action, 
full strength Listerine kills the vir- 
ulent Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) 
germs in 15 seconds; also the Ba- 
cillus Typhosus germs—200,000,- 
000 of them—within the same period, 


LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 








As new as the 


newest. 

as modern 

as today, 

as comfortable 


as home 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
St. Louis 
New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 


. . . and more for your 
money always: radio 
when you throw a switch 
when you 
press a valve—the morn- 
ing paper under your 
door — a good library at 
your disposal—a reading 
lamp at your bed-head— 
your own private bath— 
all these things, what- 


— ice-water 


ever the price of your 
room, at no added cost. 
Restaurants, fromlunch- 
counter or cafeteria to 
formal, a la carte dining 
rooms, in each hotel. 
Fixed rates are posted in 
every Statler room. 


The organization of 
L700 LatLen 


RADIO IN 
EVERY ROOM 





| ness. 
| Linton Martin in Musical America sug- 


| ture scheme of things. 
| scene of the Wagnerian Trilogy would 
| be shifted from the banks of the Rhine 
| to Wall Street. 
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love, one of longing, one of religious 
fervor. Yet all will agree it is beautiful. 
It must be beautiful by virtue of some 
factor quite independent of the emotions 
read into it by these listeners. 


HE POSITIVE SIDE of Hanslick’s argu- 

ment is not so strikingly expressed. 
We know the argument too well. In 
Hanslick’s day it was the cry of a voice 
in the wilderness. Today there are more 
voices, and the wilderness is not so vast. 
Music is beautiful by virtue of its sound 
stuff. A melody is a form. Its presen- 
tation, development, contrast with other 
forms, the balance and construction of 
the form as a whole, its harmonic and 
instrumental coloring—these alone make 
a musical work beautiful or unbeautiful. 
It sounds like a purely sensuous argu- 
ment. Actually it is a highly intellectual 
argument, and is the only tenable basis 
for an inquiry into the nature of the 
beautiful in music. 

Hanslick never “got” Wagner, and his 
abusive pen did a great deal to embitter 
the lives of such men as Hugo Wolf and 
Anton Bruckner, Wagnerians only in a 
superficial sense, and to prevent their 
music from being heard. His support 


' of Brahms as the exponent of pure 


music as against Wagner the exponent 
of musical degradation did much to pre- 
vent a true evaluation of both men. But 
the positive, constructive side of his 
achievement cannot be denied. Spirit- 


| ually he is in line with the finest of con- 
| temporary musical endeavor, 
| teaching can clarify our understanding 
| of all music. 


and _ his 


Operating on 
the Operas 


ARY GARDEN has 
sound-film versions of operas will 
' soon drive the opera houses out of busi- 


declared that 


Taking Miss Garden at her word, 


gests what might be done to some music 
dramas to fit them into the motion pic- 
First of all the 


Then: 
“Instead of having only three forlorn 


| Norns in the ‘Goetterdaemmerung’ pro- 
| logue, the movie magnates might intro- 


duce a fetching and frolicsome flock to 
caper and cavort in the opening chorus, 
blithely, ‘We are the little Nornie-Wor- 
nies,’ while executing a nifty jazz step. 


' And of course Brunhilde would never 
turn to that antiquated nag Grane to 
' send her handsome hero forth for 


worldly adventure. 
“Instead, our modern Siegfried would 


tune up his high-powered airplane, The 
Spirit of Valhalla, and set sail on a 
good-will tour of the country. But be- 
coming lost in the fog, he would find 
himself, quite by chance, in Times 
Square, and in quest of a little nourish- 
ment, would fall a prey to the blandish- 
ments of some Broadway night club 
hostess in Gutrune’s Groggery. 

“After one swig of red-eye, he would 
forget all about Brunhilde while he made 
whoopee with Gutrune. The modern 
Brunhilde would not pine at home, but 
would rush to the rescue by speed boat 
and Zeppelin, swat the siren,in a fero- 
cious fist fight, and be gaily greeted by 
a shower of near Rhine wine from the 
bibulous Babbitts, while the Rhine wine 
maidens dance on the tables.” 

Wagner is not all. And there would, 
of course, have to be theme songs: 

“ ‘Aida, How I Needja,’ would be a 
great improvement upon ‘Celeste Aida,’ 
and when Amneris is putting Aida 
through the third degree in her boudoir, 
a double exposure or a cutback might 
give a glimpse of Rhadames softly 
crooning ‘Aida, How I Needja’ in the 
midst of his task of leading the 
Egyptian army to victory. The same 
effect could be repeated at the height 
of the Triumphal Scene, and again, at 
the very end, it would make a fine fade- 
out with the fatal stone closing. 

“‘l’m a Gland Old Man’ might be 
Faust’s tasting tune when first he 
visions Marguerite at her spinning 
wheel, and it could do duty later. Car- 
men might warble wildly to Don Jose in 
the opening act of Bizet’s opera ‘Most 
women are only women, but your red 
hot mama’s a smoke,’ and then put her 
hectored hero through the blindfold test 
to prove that, in untying her hands, he 
knows all the ropes, as Ed Wynn used 
to remark in smoking a gift cigar.” 


Flogging the Ether 


HE TRIALS and difficulties of radio 

program directors are set forth by 
Genevieve Cain, of station WCAO in 
Washington, D. C., in the American 
Mercury. Under the title “Flogging the 
Ether” she begins by saying that in the 
midst of the last presidential campaign 
Governor Smith found himself running 
out of material. 

If candidates for the presidency, who 
appear before the public but once in 
four years, have difficulty in finding new 
radio material, what must be the labor 
of radio directors, who have “to feed 
this million-armed cuttle-fish known as 
the radio audience” that “always yells 
for more—better if possible, but prin- 
cipally more?” 

“One of the chief obstacles in the 
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path of keeping the monster satisfac- 
*» The torily nourished is the lack of any ac- 
on a 


curate gauge on what is good and bad 
in radio programs. A theatrical pro- 
ducer, dealing in the same intangibles, 
tries his show on the dog first. He can 
both see and hear his audience, and if 
a scene fails to come off as it should, it 
js not too late to doctor it into shape, 
even amputate it, if necessary. . . . 

“A radio program, on the other hand, 
is shot like an arrow into the sky, and 
only God and the fan mail can tell 
where it lands; or, when landed, if it 
















| boat Biieased. But the fan mail, instead of 

fero- clarifying the issue, merely befogs 
ed by . . . At first, radio stations 
m the 





meekly asked their audiences to mail 
in their remarks, if any, and their re- 
quests for the next program. The yield 
on such suggestions was very slim. 
Radio listeners, knowing that the next 
program would come on the air with- 
out help from them, merely yawned and 
went to bed. The stations then became 
‘fcrafty. They would have their fan mail 
volens nolens. So they baited the hook. 
Now almost every program that goes 
out on a national hook-up has some tit- 
bit offered to anyone taking the trouble 
o mail in his name and address. ‘ 

e fan mail now rolls in by the thou- 
sands of letters, all of them beginning 
his way: ‘We always enjoy your pro- 
gram and never fail to tune it in. Please 
send me——’ ” 

















HAT DO RADIO FANS really want? 

The fan mail, Miss Cain finds, calls 
lamorously and insistently for the popu- 
ar songs of the moment. But the radio 
director cannot restrict himself to sup- 
plying this demand, for if he did today’s 
radio bill would be an exact duplicate of 
yesterday's. For lack of other material 
the broadcaster turns to the classics and 
the semi-classics. 

But the radio must provide entertain- 
ment as well. The demand for entertain- 
.fment comes chiefly from small towns: 

“The radio, it seems, is not just a 
means of acquainting Main Street with 
the latest songs along Broadway; it is 
the rural theater and Chautauqua rolled 
into one. Entertainment was found to 
bulk much larger in provincial esteem 
than either Beethoven or Irving Berlin. 
Through the static came a distinct ap- 
peal for something different, something 
teal and, best of all, something funny. 
The radio, always willing to please, has 
undertaken to supply this demand.” 

But once more they met the embar- 
rassment discovered by Governor Smith: 
“An act, or a speech, is good for one 
broadcast—and only one. . . . It 
‘Bis small wonder that the gags grow 
Wheezier, the descriptions longer, and the 
music less incidental.” 
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ANGER seems so remote when teeth are 
sound and white. But too often appear- 
ances are deceiving. Remember, teeth are only 
as healthy as the gums. And there is a dread 
disease that ignores teeth and attacks the 
gums. It is Pyorrhea. Itis insidious. It is ruth- 
less. And 4 persons out of 5 after forty and 
thousands younger pay its price. Their health 
is ravaged. Beauty and youth are sacrificed. 
When diseases of the gums are once con- 
tracted only dental care canstem their advance. 
But you can avail yourself of preventive meas- 
ures. Have your dentist examine teeth and 
gums thoroughly at least once every six 
months. And when you brush your teeth, 
brush gums vigorously. Use the dentifrice 
made for the purpose ... Forhan’s for the 
Gums. 

This dentifrice helps to firm gums, keep 
them sound and so aid in warding off Pyorrhea. 
As you know, this disease seldom attacks 
healthy gums. In addition, you will be 
delighted with the way this dentifrice cleans 
teeth and helps to protect them from decay. 

As a safeguard to health start using Forhan’s 
for the Gums, regularly, every morning and 
every night. Teach your children this good 
habit. For the sooner in life that preventive 
measures are taken the less chance there is 
of losing precious good health. Get a tube of 
Forhan’s from your druggist, today. Two sizes, 
35e and 60c. Forhan Company, New York. 





Forhan’s for the Gums is more than an ordinary toothpaste. 
It is the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. It is compounded 
with Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid used by dentists everywhere. 
You will find this dentifrice especially effective as a gum mas- 
sage if the directions that come with each tube are followed 
closely. It’s good for the teeth. It’s good for the gums. 


Forhan’s 


FOR THE GUMS 






espite teeth of 
flashing whiteness 


NOBODY'S IMMUNE’ 


*As the penalty for neglect, 4 out of 5 
are Pyorrhea’s victims 





YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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VERY commercial and industrial 
E building, every hotel and apartment 
house, every hospital and school 
building must have vertical openings, of 
course. Elevator shafts, stairway wells, 


pipe shafts and ventilating shafts require 
that there be openings through floors. 


These openings, unless properly protected, 
constitute serious fire hazards, enabling 
fire which otherwise might be confined to 
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PROPFECTED 


Insurance Company 


North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company— Founded 1792 
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the part of the building in which it starts 
to spread throughout the entire structure. 


Methods of protecting these vertical open- 
ings have been developed by the White 
Fireman. In collaboration with architects 
and engineers, he has prepared specifica- 
tions for the proper enclosing of all shafts. 
In many of the newer buildings the pro- 
tection of vertical openings was provided 
for in the original plans. But there are 
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September, 192 


thousands of old buildings in which op 
stairways and elevator shafts are a constan 
menace to life and property. And, th 
White Fireman is showing owners of su 
buildings how to reduce the hazard at t 
lowest possible cost. 
£2 

HO is the White Fireman? He is used int 

advertising to symbolize loss-prevention engi 
neering service—a nation- wide service, supported } 
insurance comp h g for its purpose 1 
reduction of lees. havarde. Consultation on propose 
structures, inspection of property, testing of materia 
and equipment, and many other kinds of technic 
assistance comprise the work of this service. / 
your North America Agent. 











eR. 












North America Agents are listed in the Insuraney 
sections of classified telephone directories unde 
“INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA’ 




































Property Owners may Sccure Loss-prevention Service through Respons 


ble Insurance Agents or Brokers 
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WIGWAGGING 


If you could assemble in one place all of the 






people who might be interested in your particular 





| activity, a system of signals might successfully 












deliver to that multitude your important message. 






But there are better ways to “wigwag’’ the world. 






And the Mimeograph is probably the least ex- 
























pensive of them all—and the most efficient. Simply 






typewrite the form letter, bulletin, brief, or trace 





the design, chart, map, on the stencil sheet, and 






presto—hundreds or thousands of exact duplicates 









will rush from the whirling cylinder—ready to go 









directly to their objectives. No specially trained help 








needed for its operation. It is one of the world’s great 







tions everywhere. Get particulars from A. B. Dick 






HH economists—used by business and educational institu- : 


Company, Chicago—or from branches in principal cities. 
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More and still more 


telephones for tomorrow 


















In homes 

























This busy scene 
is typical of 
WesternElectric 
growth at Bal- 
timore, Chicago 
andKearny,N. 
J. It is growth 
made necessa 
to provide tel- 
ephone appara- 
tus whenever 
and wherever 
needed, 


Your voice starts new factories 
a-building 

Day by day, the telephone becomes a more significant factor 
in social and business intercourse. Asa means of communication 
on land and across the ocean, its use grows steadily and it is 
soon destined to become an accepted adjunct to travel in the air. 

Mote and more equipment will be needed—telephones by 
the million, copper wire by the millions of miles, parts and 
accessories ranging from delicate springs to giant reels of 
cable, from the simple transmitter mouthpiece to the highly 
complex telephone switchboard. 

To meet this program of expansion Western Electric's man- 
ufacturing facilities are being doubled. Huge additions to 
plants at Chicago and at Kearny, N. J.—a new factory at Balti- 
more—all this is evidence that however great the demand for 
telephones in 1930 or 1940, that demand will be satisfied. Across the ocean 


Western LJectric 


MAKEXKS x Oo US TELEPHONE 
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CMMostly About Our Authors 


ABEL WALKER WILLEBRANDT 
came out of the West in Sep- 
tember, 1921, to become Assis- 
tant Attorney-General of the 

United States. She had been admitted to 
the bar in California six years earlier, and 
had practised law at Los Angeles, spe- 
cializing in the defense of women, in the 
capacity of “Public Defender,” an excel- 
lent arrangement for speedy justice. Her 
assignment in the Attorney-General’s of- 
fice—under Mr. Daugherty, Mr. Stone, 
Mr. Sargent, and Mr. Mitchell—was one 
that brought her hard work as well as 
. fame. She was placed in charge of cases 
arising under prohibition laws, and those 
involving taxation; in addition she was 
“concerned with probation and with the 
conduct of federal prisons. For nearly 
eight years, until last June, Mrs. Wille- 
brandt remained in that post. Born in 
Kansas, educated in an Arizona normal 
school and at the University of Southern 
California, in the class of 1916, she 
taught school in Michigan, and had been 
for some years principal of a school in 
South Pasadena when she was admitted 
to the bar. 

In this issue of the REviEw, at our re- 
quest, Mrs. Willebrandt discusses the fu- 
ture of prohibition. She believes that 
the problem is more acute now than ever, 
but that prohibition is enforceable. 


ARLEAN JAMES is our other woman 

contributor this month. For some 
years hers had been an impulse to travel 
ever westward. Born in Illinois, she 
grew up in Denver and went to Califor- 
nia for her college work, graduating from 
Stanford University in the class of 1898. 
She then went further westward, to 
Honolulu, and remained there for eight 
years in various capacities. For some 
time after the War, Miss James was in 
charge of the Government Hotels for 
Women, in Washington. Most of her 
later career has been that of a civic 
worker, principally as the enterprising 
and energetic executive secretary of the 
American Civic Association. Her book 
on “Land Planning” (1926) has attracted 
wide attention, and her articles in this 
magazine are well known to our regular 
readers. In this present number Miss 
James tells about a peregrinating confer- 
ence of leaders in the movement for a 
beautiful America—which, incidentally, 
proves to be a pilgrimage to Lincoln 
shrines in Illinois. 


N SEPTEMBER 1, the sale of sugar in 

Cuba came under the control of the 

Codperative Export Agency, established 

by decree of President Machado in July. 
4 


At the head of that agency was placed 
Cot. J. M. Tarara. He is therefore in a 
position to speak for the sugar producers 
of Cuba, at a time when there is over- 
production in the industry and when pro- 
posed increases in the American tariff 
would in his judgment bring disaster to 
the island. Seventy per cent. of Cuba’s 
sugar is eaten in the United States, al- 
most as much in quantity as comes to us 
from all other sources combined—from 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, the Philippines, and 
from our domestic cane and beet regions. 
Refusing at first to speak while the in- 
creased tariff rate on sugar importations 
was pending at Washington, Colonel 
Tarafa yielded to persuasion and pre- 
pared for our readers the statement that 
appears in this number. The author at 
the moment is entering upon a visit to 
Europe to meet delegates from eight 
sugar-producing countries, in an effort to 
effect a scaling-down of world production 
to a point somewhat nearer consumption 
requirements. 


OUND-TABLE DISCUSSION in the edi- 

torial rooms of the magazine quite 
naturally turns often to achievements in 
the field of aviation, and the opinion of 
one member of the staffi—based on wide 
knowledge and sound judgment—is espe- 
cially valued by his associates. With the 
confidence that comes from deep convic- 
tion, HERBERT BRUCKER argues that the 
age of air transportation has already ar- 
rived. Automobile, railroad train, and 
passenger steamer will by no means dis- 
appear. But a new means of transport 
has been added to the others, offering 
definite advantages in speed with an 
ever-decreasing element of uncertainty 
and risk. “Why Not Go by Air?” is the 
title of his article. 

Around the world in twenty days; six 
miles a minute; seventeen days in the 
air; across the continent in eighteen 
hours—these are stunts, though they con- 
tribute measurably to the day-by-day 
safety and dependability of airplanes; but 
as long as they are front-page news the 
other half of the story remains almost 
unnoticed. Therefore Mr. Brucker is 
glad to record real air-transport achieve- 
ment in this number of the Review. 


HE Carotnas, North and South, are 

earning a more prominent place in the 
industrial ranking of the family of states. 
While New York and Massachusetts, for 
example, remain practically stationary in 
the number of wage-earners, comparative 
figures for North Carolina show an in- 
crease of more than 30 per cent. in a 
four-year period, and in North Carolina 


the gain was almost 35 per cent. A year 
ago this changed situation in the indus- 
trial states of the South formed a subject 
for political prognosticators to worry 
about, but the article which we print in 
this issue of the REview—under the title 
“The Workshop of the Carolinas”—is 
not concerned with politics. 

Its author, RicHarp Woops Epmonps, 
is a nephew of Richard Hathaway Ed- 
monds, editor of the Manufacturers’ 
Record, and is a member of the editorial 
staff of that paper. After studying en- 
gineering at the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology and Cornell University, he did a 
good deal’ of engineering and surveying 
work for several Southern -railroads and 
for a large hydro-electric company, and 
worked in connection with the building 
of the Overseas Railroad of the Florida 
East Coast Line, helping in the construc- 
tion of some of the great piers which up- 
hold that structure. 


INDING, however, that the bent of his 
mind was to literary work, rather than 
to engineering, he spent several years as a 
special writer for different publications, 
including a rather comprehensive study 
of cotton mill conditions in.New England 


‘ and in the South, which was highly com- 


mended by the newspapers and the cot- 
ton mill people of both sections. Three 
years ago he became a member of the 
staff of the Manufacturers’ Record. 

Mr. Edmonds was born in Baltimore, 
but from the time he was six years of age 
to about his twentieth year, he lived in 
Atlanta and became especially familiar 
with many of the natural resources of 
Georgia. He has traveled extensively 
through the South, studying its resources 
and progress, having made a careful and 
comprehensive study of Mississippi River 
flood control. His writings on that sub- 
ject have been highly commended by 
many of the foremost engineers in civil 
life in the country. 


- OUR NOVEMBER issue we plan to print 
an estimate of President Hoover’s 
seven months in the White House, by an 
experienced Washington Observer. A 
year will have passed since twenty-two 
million voters registered their faith in 
Mr. Hoover, and lifted him up from 
among his fellow-men as the one to direct 
the destinies of a great nation for four 
years. Every good citizen will have had 
his own opportunity to form an opin- 
ion of that stewardship, which will serve 
to make Mr. Clinton W. Gilbert’s article 
all the more interesting. It is planned 
also to discuss further, in future issues, 
the question of prohibition. 
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P OW E i in Los Angeles 


..Largest Industrial City of 


the Eleven Western States 


Whi 
"tididanelal Output Guine 





.. for the entire United States were .08%...California 
6.2%...Los Angeles 14.7% (Federal census 1925-27)—a 
reflection of the adequate supply of low-cost power 
supplied by the Department of Water and Power. 
Los Angeles Municipal power serves industries in this 

pq city which last year manufactured products valued in 








MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
pg DEPARTMENT of WATER and POWERE 


CITY OF! LOS ANGELES 















The city of Los Angeles has 
broken all records for in- 
dustrial growth in the West. 
Low cost, plentiful water 
and power —owned by 
1,300,000 industrially ambi- 
tious people—good factory 
sites, low overhead, favor- 
able labor conditions, all 
year mild climate and ideal 
living conditions are te- 
sponsible for this progress. 


Write for specific information on water 
and power costs for your industry. 
Address Business Agent, 207 South 
Broadway..... Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Now First 
A Completely New 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


Ne in plan and purpose—entirely recast from cover to cover—the mew Fourteenth 











Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica is ready. This is the superb “humanized” 
Britannica which has captured the attention of the whole civilized world. 


Three years of intensive effort—the co-operation of 3,500 of the world’s foremost » 


authorities—the expenditure of more than $2,000,000 before a single volume was printed 
—these are merely a few high lights in the preparation of the mew Fourteenth Edition, 






















The Last Word in whirling universe is brought 

Encyclopaedia Note these Kuan “an grasp, obedient to 
your hand. 

Perfection facts Nothing is too profound to 

This mew Britannica immedi- one baffle it, and nothing too famil- 

ately takes its place as the one iar tO escape its informing 

pre-eminent American work of iano . touch. And on every subject it 


speaks with the same finality 
and authority. 


All the World's 
Treasures Of Art 
and Illustration 


Among the many new features 
that will astonish and delight 
everyone who turns these pages 
is the wealth and beauty of the 
illustrations. This feature alone 
marks a tremendous advance. 
All the world’s treasures of art 
and photography have been 
laid under tribute to adorn and 


reference—the last word in en- 
cyclopaedia perfection. 


Never has there been assem- 
bled together in one enterprise 
such a wealth of learning as is 
represented by the 3,500 build- 
ers of this great temple of 
knowledge. A//the universities, 
all the learned professions, all 
the great industries, al] the 
pastimes have contributed to 
the mighty sum. 


Knowledge For All 


It is a law library for the lawyer, 
a medical digest for the doctor, illuminate the text. 

a universal history for the his- “The most exciting book of 
torian, a commercial university for the basinene 1929,” asserts a leading critic, and the whole 
man—and a compendium of all the arts and sci- 
ences for the average reader. 


Here is“the cosmos between covers.”” The whole F I L L G UT : AN D M Al L 


Over 15,000 
Superb Illustrations. 


Greatest Knowledge 
Book Ever Produced. 


Written by 3,500 of 
the World’s Most 
Eminent Authorities. 


Remember—this is a new 
book. Only a small 
amount of text—material 
which could not be im- 
proved in any way—has 
been retained from pre- 
vious editions. 
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world is echoing that verdict. 

This is a Britannica year! 
Here is your opportunity to 
join the thousands who will 
buy this new edition, now, 
while it is new—fresh from the 
presses. You owe it to yourself 
to learn further details regard- 
ing this magnificent series of 
volumes. 


Extremely Low 
Price 
And due to the economies of 


mass production, the price is 
extremely low—the lowest in 


fact at which a completely new edition has been 
offered for two generations! Easy payments, if 
desired—a deposit of only $5 brings the com- 
plete set with bookcase table to your home. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


We have just prepared a handsome new 56-page 
booklet containing numerous color plates, maps, 
etc., from the new edition and giving full inform- 


THIS COUPON TODAY : 
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This handsome bookcase table, made of 
genuine Brown Mahogany, is included 
with every set of the new Britannica. 





“I heartily congratulate you on the 
production of a work of reference 
which is beyond comparison because 
there is no competitor.”—William 
Beebe, Author and Explorer. 


“The sum of human knowledge is here 
more available than ever before.” — 
J. Arthur Thomson, Editor, “Outline 
of Science.” 


“The one pre-eminent reference work 
for everyday home use.”—J.L.Wheeler, 
Librarian, Enoch Pratt Library, Balti- 
more. 

“The Britannica has come up to date 


in an age that likes to be interested as 
well as informed.”— Boston Evening 





Transcript. 


Read These Notable Opinions ! 








Published! 






ation about it, together with full 
details of bindings, the present 
low prices and easy payment 
plan. We want you to have a 
copy free and without the slight- 
est obligation. 


The demand is great— you 
should act promptly if you 
are interested in owning a 
set of the first printing on 


the present favorable terms. Just fill in the 
handy coupon and mail it today. 











Name 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Please send me by return mail, without any obligation 
on my part, your 56-page illustrated booklet describing 
the mew Fourteenth Edition of the Britannica together 
with full information concerning bindings, low price 
offer and easy terms of payment. 


RR9-AI1 








Address. 





City 





State 
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Your Next Raise — 1 


Will it be a small one—grudgingly given? 
Or a big one, made A 9 5a Mt the 
firm wants to keep you satisfied? 
You can compel the raise you want—fairly 
and squarely. 


closed—stumbling and groping—and ex- 
pect to get there. : 

Then why are you stumbling blindly along, 
hoping and waiting for your next raise, praying 
that it may be more than a few dollars a week and 
knowing you'll probably be disappointed? 

Common sense—your own experience—tells 
you that while modest raises may be given for 
loyalty and long service, the big ones come only 
as rewards for increased ability-—greater value to 
‘your employer. 

What’s the answer?-It’s simple if you’re serious. 

If you want to get to the place where salaries are 
substantial and raises come unasked instead of as a 
form of business charity, you must prepare. You 
must make yourself an unusual man—you must 
train yourself out of the masses into the classes. 

Look—if you want to know ezacily what we 
mean—here are four cases. There are over fifty thousand in our files. 


Asked to Name His Own Salary 


For more than twenty years he had been slaving away at low 
wages, till finally at the age of 47 and still receiving only thirty 
dollars a week, this New York man resolved to be a bookkeeper no 
longer. He enrolled with LaSalle for training in Higher Accoun- 
tancy. Almost immediately after completion of the course, there 
came the offer of a bigger job. 

Less than three years later, the very company he had worked 
for as a clerk invited him to come back on his own terms. He re- 
turned as Auditor, at a salary increase of better than 300 per cent. 

Today he is secretary-treasurer of this company. Little wonder 
that he speaks of LaSalle specialized training as the most profitable 
investment that a man can make. 


What Home-Study Training Did for a College Man 


He had a college education, but he had not been able to climb 
higher than a mechanic’s job in a little Ohio garage—working long 
hours for a pittance—until he learned three years ago from a 
LaSalle representative about our home-study training in Modern 
Salesmanship. 

Two years later, he was manager and his pay check was large in 
proportion. 

Is it strange that he writes, “I owe it all to LaSalle, and I cannot 
say too much for the real gold your training contains.” 


“Fired” Into a Bigger Job 
—thanks to Traffic Management 
You would have thought that when paved roads and motor trucks 


wrought havoc with the freight business of this western electric 
railway, our graduate—then in charge as Traffic Manager—would 


) OU don’t start home nights with your eyes 





When and 
Why ? 


have found himself out of a job. 
nd he might have—but for the fact 
that his training with LaSalle in Traffic 
Management had made him so valuable as 
an executive that he was retained in a 
different capacity and steadily promoted. 
Are you surprised that he writes, “I 
cannot speak too highly of LaSalle service”? 


““Good-Bye, Bench, 
I’m Superintendent Now 
—and in only 14 months” 
“A year ago the third of March, I was a 
tool and metal pattern maker. I was that 
day made a foreman, and soon afterward I 
rh took up LaSalle training in Industrial 
5 3 Management. On May 24 of the following 
year—due largely to the application of the efficiency principles 
laid down in your training—I was made superintendent of the 
factory. During this time I made a reduction in my department 
overhead of about 6 per cent and an actual labor-cost reduction 
of 25 per cent.” 
So writes another LaSalle member after only 15 months of spare 
time study. How do you suppose his income compares with what 
he received as a bench hand? 


Are You Really in Earnest? 


You probably are saying right now, “But aren’t those exceptional 
cases?” The best answer to that question is to give actual facts. 
Now—read carefully. It pays. 

In our LaSalle 100 Per Cent Club—composed only of men and 
women who have doubled their salaries through La Salle home-study 
training—are thousands of members. Many of these report in- 
creases of 500, 1,000, 2,000 per cent. Not yet in this club, but climb- 
ing fast toward it, arescores of thousands of others who can boast 10, 
20,50, 75 per cent increases. In our files are unsolicited letters from 
over 50,000 students and graduates who write of new and better jobs, 
of promotions, of success in their own business, of larger business rec- 
ognition because they had the foresight and the determination to 
train at home in spare hours that might otherwise have been wasted. 

You can do the same—if you will. . 

Would you like to know more about the special training LaSalle 
offers in the field you’d like to be in, about the way you can fit it in- 
to your evenings and apply it in your daily work? The coupon be- 
low, filled out and mailed, will bring you this detailed information, 
without cost or obligation, quickly and in interesting form. 

Spend sixty seconds and a two cent stamp. It may change your 
entire future. Get the coupon in the mail—quick. 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 








If You Are Thinking 
About Stenography or 
Secretarial Work— 


demand for Stenotypists exceeds the supply. 

Send coupon to us fora free trial lesson at 
the nearest Stenotype school. See for yourself 
how the Stenotype opens unusual opportuni- 
ties for you. 








Ie ----- Find Yourself Through LaSalle! 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept.1067-R, CHICAGO 


I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle training plan, together with a copy 
of “‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”’ all without obligation. 


If you want to start right and advance rapidly, Business Management Law: LL.B. Degree 
investigate Stenotypy, “the machine way in Higher Accountancy Industrial Management 
— preferred way to the better Expert Bookkeeping Modern Foremanship 
Sissietypy lide te ves Geeecnal shite the C. P. A. Coaching 2 Personnel Management 
accuracy, speed and ease of the machine. Easy Modern Salesmanship oO Banking and Finance 
to por easy = write and oney, a —_ You Traffic Management Credit and-Collection 
start with an advantage — and that advantage . . 
increases. The Stenotype means faster, better Railway Station Management rrespondence . 
work, and better work means better pay. The Railway Accounting oO Business English es Effective Speaking ~ 


Modern Business Correspondence 
Stenography: Training in the new 
machine shorthand—S! 









0] Commercial Law oO Commercial Spanish 


tenotypy. (J Telegraphy [] Railway Accounting 
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For a short time only—to give YOU an opportunity to 
judge Edgar Wallace for yourself—-THE TERRIBLE 
PEOPLE will be mailed absolutely free to any address in 
the United States. You will also be given an opportunity to 
own the entire Weirdmoor Edition of the Works of Edgar 
Wallace at an extremely low price—if you want to! 














= CCEPT this sample of Edgar Wal- 
“ lace with the publisher’s compli- 
ments. Read it in your leisure, 
d keep it for all time, without cost. Learn 
once and for all why this amazing 
ly writer has become the most spectacular 
a success in modern letters. See for 
b- ; yourself how the rapid action and en- 
0, grossing mystery keep you reading for 
m hours, unconscious of your surround- 
8, ings, oblivious to the passage of time. 
us Meet this thrill writer to His Maj- 
‘0 esty, King George of England. Find 
1. —in the pages of THE TERRIBLE 
PEOPLE—the charming romance and 
le daring adventure that made Queen 
\- Mary buy four Edgar Wallace books 
2 to read aloud to the King as he re- 
1, cuperated from his recent illness. 
The book pictured above is the spe- 
" cial $2.00 edition of one of Wallace’s 


best known and most fascinating tales. 
It is bound uniformly with the Weird- 





moor Edition pictured below. Clip and 
mail the coupon for your copy today! 
Enclose only twenty-five cents to help 
defray the cost of packing, handling 
and mailing. You are not obliged to 
buy the complete set of eight volumes 
unless you want to. THE TERRIBLE 
PEOPLE is yours, free from encum- 
brance, whether you buy the set or not. 


Relax and enjoy yourself this new 
way. Join the illustrious statesmen, 
executives and leading men and women 
in every walk of life who are finding 
the tales of Edgar Wallace the best of 
all entertainment. 


Test THE TERRIBLE PEOPLE 
according to your own standards of 
exciting reading, then—after you have 


read it—decide if you do not want to 
own the beautiful set of eight more 
books. If you do, send cnly $2.00, first 
payment, and $3 per month for the next 
four months, a total of $14.00 for the 
complete eight-volume set. The titles 
are: The Black Abbott—The Ringer— 
Traitor’s Gate—The Double—Terror 
Keep—The Clever One—The Flying 
Squad—The Sinister Man. If you pre- 
fer to pay cash in full, after you have 
read THE TERRIBLE PEOPLE, the 
entire set becomes yours for only 
$13.00. But whether you take advan- 
tage of this bargain or not—THE 
TERRIBLE PEOPLE is yours to 
keep. Clip the coupon and send it with 
only twenty-five cents—at once—before 
this introductory offer is withdrawn. 


Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 
Dept. Wal-7310 









Garden City, N. Y. 


(See coupon above) 
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R. Burgess & Company 
A. Butterfield 

pA Hone s Bookshop 

Hall’s Book Shop 








either at the store or by mail. 


BUY THAT BOOK NOW! 


The Review of Reviews, in accordance with its policy of giving 
the utmost in service to its readers, is now printing a geo- 
graphically arranged directory of book shops where books 
reviewed or advertised in this magazine can be purchased, 
All members of the American 
Booksellers Association are included, and we have the 
assurance of that association that our readers will receive 
from their stores prompt and efficient attention. 








GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
Miller’s Book Store 
Margaret Waite’s Book Shop 


IDAHO 
Boise 


Ayres Book Shop 
ILLINOIS 


Bloomington 


W. B. Read & Co 


Champaign 
U. of I. Supply Store 


Chicago 
Argus Bookshop 
Soules Baptist Pub. Soc, 
P. Blessing 

The Book Shelf 
Brentano’s 
Community Book Store 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 
Se M. Chandler 

F. Clarkson 
falda Doran 
Marshall Field Book Dept. 
Fred Harvey—Union Station 
A. Kroch & Co. 
North Side Bookshop, Inc. 
Clement V. Ritter 
Univ. of Chicago eee 

Broes Van Dort 
Walden Book Shop 
Woodworth Book  Sibees 


Decatur 


Haines & Essick Co. 


IOWA 


Ames 
Student Supply Store 

Burlington 
E. C. Gnahn 


Des in 
Hyman’s Book Sto: 
Dorothy Tuttle’s "Backstore 
Younker Bros., Inc. 
Towa City 
Williams Gon Supply Co. 
Mason City 
Yelland & Hanes 
Waterloo 
Frigate Book Shop 


KANSAS 
Independence 
Case’s Book Store 


Lawrence 


Lawrence Book Nook 


McPerson 
Carl J. Smalley 


Topeka 
Ralph F. Moore 


Wichita 
Goldsmith Book & Stat. Co. 
C. A. Tanner & Co. 


KENTUCKY » 
Lexington 
Smith-Carroll 
Louisville 
W. K. Stewart Co. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co 
Chas. E. Lauriat Co. 
Northeastern Univ. Bk. Store 
Old Corner Book Store 
Personal Penn 
Schwenhof Book Co 
wo & McCance 
H. White Co. 
Brockton 
Benj. F. Pierce 
Brookline 
Wn. D. Paine 
Cambridge 
Amee Brothers 
Dunster House Bookshop 
Harvard Cooperative Soc. 
Fall River 
Adams Bookstore 
Fitchburg 
Grove St. Book Shop 
Lawrence 
Cross Book Shop 
Josephine McNulty 
Lowell 
G. C. Prince & Son, Inc. 
New Bedford 
H. S. Hutchinson & Co. 
Newton Centre 
Norman A. Hall 
Northampton 


Bridgeman & Lyman 
Hampshire “a 


Plym 
Pilgrim Bk. & "e Shop 


Battle Creek 
Campus Bookstore 
Birmingham 
LaBelle Book Store 
Detroit 
Crowley Milner Co. 
Harry E. Davis 
J. L. Hudson Co. 
Macauley Bros. 
John V. Sheehan & Co. 


Flint 
M. E. Carlton Co. 
Grand Rapids 
Raymer’s Book Store 
Holland 
Fris Book Store 
Lansing 
Michigan sys portion, Inc. 
Wagenvoord & C 
po tertoae 
D. Daniels Co. 
Port Huron 
David MacTaggart Co. 


MINNESOTA 
Duluth 
The Book Shop 
Minneapolis , 
L. S. Donaldson Co. 
Powers artnet Co. 


Mabel Ulrich’s Bk. & Pt. Shop 


St. Paul 
Book Dept. The yay are 
St. Paul Book & 
Mabel Ulrich’s Bk & ort Sew 


MISSOURI 
Columbia 
Missouri Store Co. 
Kansas City 
T. O. Cramer 
Fred Harvey 
Methodist Book Concern 
Prichard, Logan & Co. 
Kirksville 
The Book Page see 


t. Joseph 
Sinisa s Book Store 


St. Louis 


Concordia Publ. House 
Doubleday, Doran (2 Stores) 
Eden Publishing House 
Famous & Barr 
Fred Harvey—Union Station 
Harvey Miner Book Co. 
Stix, Baer & Fuller 
Washington Univ. Bk. Store 
Weld’s, Inc. 

Webster Grove 
Doubleday, Doran Bookshop 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln 
Lincoln Book Store 
Miller & Paine 


Omaha 
Matthews Book Store 
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A New Encyclopaedia Today 





NEW 


Every Six Months 


How the NELSON Loose- 

Leaf Principle Keeps Your 

Encyclopaedia Always Up 
' to Date 


In the Most Durable of 
Bindings 


Each volume of NELSON’S is 
bound with a patent loose-leaf de- 
vice which makes it very simple 
and easy to “unlock” the binding, 
take out old pages and substitute 
new ones. Every six months replace- 
ment pages are sent to subscribers 
containing revisions that cover all 
recent developments in every 
branch of activity. By the easy 
Nelson device you substitute the 
new pages for the old ones—and 
you have anew Encyclopedia every 
six months. 1200 experts all over 
the world are constantly supplying 
the information that keeps your 
encyclopedia always recent, com- 
plete and up to date. That is why 
NELSON’S can truly be regarded 
as 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA FOR 
A LIFETIME 


Still New Six Months from Today! 
STILL NEW Ten Years from Today! 


Keep informed of the world’s progress with the ONE Encyclopaedia that is 
always up to date. NELSON’S famous LOOSE-LEAF binding device pro- 
tects you absolutely from having an out-of-date Encyclopaedia on your hands 
a few months after you buy it. Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia is endorsed 
by thousands of leading professional men—a regular college course for the 
average man or woman; it is indispensable to students. 


NELSON’S PERPETUAL LOOSE-LEAF 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA Never Grows Old 


NELSON’S—THE GREAT AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA, edited by Americans, for Americans 
—and it covers the whole world of infcrmation. It is used in the Library of Congress, U. S. Senate, 
U. S. Supreme Ccurt, and in Libraries, Universities, and Schools in every State in the Union. 
“I have used it constantly in the practice of my profession, and my children use it in their school 
work and find the answers to their questions readily. Inserting the new pages, semi-yearly, is a 
pleasure, for then one knows that the work is up to date, which is a great satisfaction.”—G. W. 
Evans, Consulting Mining Engineer, Seattle, Wash. 


1200 Famous Authorities All Over the World 
Keep NELSON’S Always Up to Date - - - - 


More than 1200 of the greatest scientists, educators, experts, and writers in all parts of the globe, 
who are authorities on the subjects on which they write, or actual eye-witnesses of important events, 
are constantly engaged in keeping Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia fresh and new. 
Among the hundreds of new articles are Radio and Television, Business Combinations and Mergers, 




















Battleships, Farm Relief, Graf Zeppelin Flight, etc. 











Nelson’s Research 
Bureau Offers 
You Free Ques- 
tion and Answer 
Service 


Every purchaser of Nel- 
son’s is entitled to free 
membership in this Bu- 
reau. If at any time you 
are in doubt on any sub- 
ject, old or new, write 
to this Bureau with the 
positive assurance that 
you will promptly re- 
ceive the latest obtain- 
able and most depend- 
able information. 


Thirty-three Edu- 
cational Reading 
Courses 


A Reader’s Guide to Nel- 
son’s Loose-Leaf Ency- 
clopedia, including 
thirty-three courses on 
as many subjects—from 
Aeronautics to Zoology 
—is furnished without 
cost to all subscribers. 
These courses are de- 
clared by educational 
authorities to be equal 
to a college course in 
each of these depart- 
ments. 


FREE This Handsome 


BOOKCASE Designed for 
NELSON’S PERPETUAL 
LOOSE-LEAF ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Especially made for Nelson’s—richly designed, dust- 
proof, with leaded-glass single door. It is a con- 
venience for holding your set and an unusually 
handsome piece of furniture as well. It will be yours 
at no additional cost. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


Free to adults—a beautifully illustrated loose-leaf 
booklet of sample pages and full information about 
our free bookcase offer and our budget easy pay- 
ment plan. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


pr ee i ee a ne ne nN SE eae 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 38! Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Originators of the Loose-Leaf Reference System, 

Publishers for Over 130 Years. 
Please mail me FREE your portfolio of sample pages, full information about the 
FREE bookease, and how, by the budget easy payment plan I can own Nelson’s Per- 
petual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia, with Free Membership in Nelson’s Research Library | 
Service Bureau for Special Information, and Nelson’s Reader’s Guide Free. 


ee 
5 


AGATESS. oc. cee cece cece eee e tenn ee ne ee ener neta eee e ee eee nena eee ee eee ee Oeee ees | 
City... ccccccccccccccccccvccccccesecnccccccccceces Fe anny ay ee socccceccoeuécee 
ies wpa Adv. Copyright, 1929, by Thomas Nelson 3) 
(Adv. Copyrig nniee 
ail illic digas 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord | 
Apple Tree Bookshop 
Religious’ Book Shop 
Durham 
University Bookstore 


Hanover 
E. P. Storrs 


Keene 
G. H. Tilden & Co. 
Laconia 
Maher’s Book Store 
Manchester 
Goodman’s Bookstore 
NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic : City 
M. E. Blatt Co. 
Doubleday Doran Bookshop 


Bayonne 


; Philip Anderson 


Belmar 
Edgar S. Werner & Co. 
Elizabeth 
The Book Shop 
Englewood 
Robert Livingston 
Freehold 
Christopher House Bookshop 


Moorestown 
Moorestown Book Shop 
Morristown 
The Bookshop 
Newark 
L. Bamberger & Co. 
The Book Shop 
Carteret Book a 


New Brunswick 


W. R. Reed 
Plainfield 
Plainfield Book Shop 
Princeton 
The Princeton Univ. Store 
Summit 
Gardner P. Eastman 
Trenton 


Traver’s Book Store 
Upper Montclair 
Emily McDevitt Bookshop 
Westfield 
The Book Shop 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 
New Mexico Bookshop 


NEW YORK 


Albany 
R. F. Clapp 

Alfred 
Box of Books 

Auburn 
Frederick G. Allen 
Irving S. Colwell 


Batavia 


Carlton M. Sleght 


Brooklyn 
Abraham & Straus 
Miss Adam’s Book Shop 
Fiction Libraries 
Jack Frankfort 
Richard Hurst 
Junior League Book Shop 
George Kleinteich 
Rodgers Book Store 
Ross’s Book Store 

Buffalo 
J. N. Adam & Co. 
Adam, Meldrum & Anderson 
Wm Hengerer Co. 
Otto Ulbrich Co, 
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Canandaigua 


MacGreevey-Sleght- DeGraff. 


Cooperstown 
Augur’s Corner hae 


Free 
Sigmund I. Rethechild 


Hudson 
Wm. H. Ziesenitz 


Ithaca 
Cornell Co-operative Soc. 
The Corner Bookstore 


Kingston 
Forsyth & Davis, Inc. 


Little Falls 
B. E. Chapman 


New York City 
Ball & Wilde, Inc. 
Beaucaire Book & Gift Shop 
Brentano’s, (4 Stores) 
Channel Bookshop 
Doubleday Boren’ Gz Stores) 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
Friedman’s 
Gotham Book Mart 
Gramercy Book Shop 
Alfred Hafner 
The Hidden Book Shop 
Himebaugh & Browne 
Liveright Bookshop 
Harry Marks 
Modern Fiction Library 
Osborne Book Shop 
Post Box Book ot 
Putnam’s 
Soslavs E. Schulte 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Seiffer’s Bookstore 
A. G. Seiler 
The Sherwood Co. 
Stern Brothers 
Thoms & Eron, Inc. 
John Wanamaker 
B. Westerman 
M., J. Whaley, Inc. 
Oneonta 
Moore’s Corner Bookstore 
Geo. Reynolds & Sons 
Poughkeepsie 
Vassar Co-operative BK shop 
Rochester 
Scrantom’s 


Clarence W. Smith 
Rosedale, L. I. 
Laurelton Lib. & Gift Place 
Rye 
Rye Book & Gite Shop, Inc. 
Scarsdale 
Scarsdale Bookshop 

Schenectady 
College Book Store 
Syracuse 
The Hill Bookstall 
Mundy’s Bookshop 
Syracuse Univ. Book Store 
Utica 
The Bookshop 
Grant’s Book Store 
White Plains 
The Book Shop 
Parker’s Book Shop 


Woodstock 
The News Shop 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ee 
Community Book 


Chapel sig 
University of N. C. Press 


Durham 


The Booklover’s Shop 





here You Can B 


Greensboro 
Wills Book b Stat. Co. 
Shelby 
TW: poste 
uthern Pines 
The Sanita Book Shop 
‘Winston-Salem 
Watkins’ Book Store 


OHIO 


Akron 
The M. O’Neil Co. 
Rigby’s Bookshop 
Robinson’s Book Store 
Canton 
The Book Shop 
The News Exchange 
Cincinnati 
Baptist Book Rooms 
The James Book Store Co. 
Stewart-Kidd 
Cleveland 
The Burrows Brothers Co. 
Doubleday Doran 
alle Bros. 
Korner & Wood Co. 
Richard Laukhuff 


F., &. 

sone, s College Book Store 
lelland & Co. 

The rae Library Co. 

layton 

Elder & YE oo Co. 

Pettibone-McLean Co. 

Rike-Kumler Co. 


Mansfield 
Spencer Black 
The Chas. Ritter Co. 


Middletown 
The Book Shop 
Oberlin 
A. G. Comings & Son 
Springfield 
The Bookshop . 
Toledo 
Nachtrieb & Company 
Wooster 
Campus Book Store 
Youngstown 
Random Book Shop 
OKLAHOMA 
a ag 
Robert pe pern 


Tulsa Book — 


OREGON 
Eugene 
Cresseys’ 
Portland 
J. K. Gill Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona 


Wm. F. sd Co. 


more 


Citabiae Bonk Shop 


Beaver Falls 
Reeder’s Book Store 


Bryn Mawr 


Bryn Mawr Co-operative Soc. 


Clearfield 
Kurtz Stationery Store 
Coatesville 
G. N. Speakman & Sons 
Steinfield & Brother 
Erie 
Boston Store 
Erie Bookstore 


. The R. 


uy Bookst 


Harrisburg 
The Book Shop 
Pomeroy, Inc. 
Kittanning 
J. B. Kennerdell 
Lancaster 
Barr Booksho: 
L. B. Herr & 
Ream’s 
Lebanon 
Bollman’s Bookstore. 
Meadow Brook 
Three Ways Bookshop 
Oil City 
Ormston’s Book Store 
Philadelphia 
Amer. Baptist Pub. Soc. 
m. M. Bains Co. 
The Book Nook Library 
Brentano’s 
Gimbel Bros. 
J. P. Horn & Co. 
wag 9 Club Book Store 
. Jacobs Co. 
chen L. Pabst 
Parnassus Bookshop 
Peter Reilly 
Thomas C. Smith, Jr. 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
ohn Wanamaker 
Pittsburgh 
Jos. Horne & Co. 
Jones Book Store 
Kaufmann’s Dept. Stores, Inc. 
Methodist Book Concern 
University Book Store 
J. R. Weldin & Co. 


Scranton 
Reisman’s : 
Washington 
Ward’s Bookstore 
West Chester 
The Book Room 
Wilkes-Barre 
Pomeroy’s Inc. Book Dept. 
York 
H. C. Barnhart 
Mrs. Carlton L. Hoff 
The Regal Co. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket 
The Little Acorn Bookshop 


Providence 
E. G. Billings 
semen .McAuslan & Troup 
James Book Co. 
Preston x Rounds Co. 
Rhode Island News Co. 
The Shepherd Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 
Legerton & Co. Inc. 
Columbia 
The State Co. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga 
T. H. Payne & Co. 
Knoxville 
The Bookshop 
Memphis 
J. Goldsmith & Sons Co. 
A. R. Taylor 
Three Musketeers Co. 
Nashville 
Baptist Sunday School Board 
Lamar & Whitmore 
R. M. Mills 
Stokes & Stockell 
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“TEXAS 
: Austin 
Gammels‘ Book Store 
Texas Book Store 
Dallas 
Lamar & Whitmore 
Fort Worth 
Pegues, Mack, Schermerhorn 
Houston 
Lamar Book Store 
Teolin Pillot Co. 
Lubbock 
Roadrunner Book Shop 
San Antonio 
Powers Bookstore, Inc. 


UTAH 

Salt Lake City 
Deseret Co. 

University Bookstore 


VERMONT 


Bennington 
The Bennington Bookshop 
Burlington 
The Everyday Bookshop 
Univ. of Vermont Store 
Rutland 
Geo. E. Chalmers Co., Inc. 
The Tuttle Company 


VIRGINIA 


Lynchburg 
Student Book Shop 

Richmond 
Hunter & Co. 
Lamar & Whitmore 


Roanoke 
Caldwell-Sites Co. 


WASHINGTON 


Pullman 
Student’s Book Corp. 
Seattle 
Bon Marche 
Frederick & Nelson 
arry C. Hartman 
Lowman & Hanford Co. 
Rhodes Dept. Store 
University Book Store 
Spokane 
John W. Graham & Co 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charlestown 
Ashton & Major 
Coyle & Richardson, Inc. 
Clarksburg 
James & Law Co. 
ee 
Cox & Campbe 
Lewisburg 
Mason Bell 


WISCONSIN 
Beloit 
The Home Bookshop 
Eau Claire 
Eau Claire Book & Stat. Co. 


Hawthorne Book "Shop 
Moseley Book 


oho 
Frances McLeod Book Shop 


Racine 
S. H. White Bookstore 
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The Review of Reviews 


Are you 10 years ahead 


where you were 10 years ago? 


EN years seem long when you look 
ahead at them. But they pass with 
incredible speed; before you know 

it they are gone. 

Have the last ten years brought you 
all you could have hoped for? It might 
be interesting to compare your own rec- 
ord with that of these men: 


Ten years ago J. Don Alexander was 
the owner of a little electrical business 
in Spokane, Washington, Today he is 
the head of Alexander Industries, Inc., 
one of the largest and most successful 
organizations of its kind in the country. 


Ten years ago John A, Zehntbauer 
was one of three men who operated a 
local concern for the manufacture of 
knitted goods on a small scale. Today 
he is president of the Jantzen Knitting 
Mills, manufacturers of the famous 
“Jantzen Swimming Suit.” 

Ten years ago Frank J. Lynch was 
factory superintendent in a small organ- 
ization. Today he is president of his own 
company, the Sun Tube Corporation, 
which makes the tubes for such products 
as Ipana Toothpaste, Forhan’s Tooth- 
paste and Pond’s Extract. 


These men all had two things in com- 
mon. One was ability that made them 


travel far. The other was training that 
made them travel fast. Early in their 
business careers, all three enrolled in the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. 


How about the men whodid notenroll? 
Did they travel as far? 


Let us introduce you to one who didn’t. 


The tragedy of wasted years 


“I am writing you this letter ten years 
late,” he says. “I have been a salesman, 
chemist, office manager, and all up and 
down the line in the specialty field. Two 
or three times I have written for and 
read ‘Forging Ahead in Business,’ but I 
never enrolled. 

“Now I am president of this firm, with 
the very best of prospects, located right 
smack in the middle of the field we ex- 
pect to work, with plenty of business in 
sight and an up-to-date little plant. 

“But as president, I find that there 
are worlds and worlds of things that are 
absolutely Greek to me, and I only read 
and speak English. “What might have 
been’ if I had enrolled sooner would be 
a gold mine to me now. 

“Please get the Course on the way to 
me right away. My check is enclosed.” 

What have the last ten years brought 





Announcing Three New Management Courses 


© meet a growing demand, the Institute 
how offers these three new Management 

ourses in addition to its regular Modern 
Business Course and Service: 


1—Marketing Management 
2—Production Management 
3—Finance Management 


These new Courses are of particular in- 
terest to younger executives who want 
definite training in the management of 
the departments of business in which they 
are now engaged. The details of this in- 
teresting development in business training 
are included in the booklet which the 
coupon will bring you. Send for it. 


you? As much as you might have had 
in real achievement and growth? As 
much in money and the things that 
money will buy? 


Will the next ten years bring 
you more than the last? 


You expected a lot of yourself in those 
ten years—a good deal more than you 
have received. But they are not wasted 
if you learn from them the lesson that 
the writer of this letter has learned. He 
is on the way now to the big things— 
the really exciting things. 

Are you? Will you let us do what we 
can (and we honestly believe we can do 
much) to put you on the way? 


Start to move forward now 
The first step is merely a matter of writ- 
ing your name in the convenient blank 
below. The postman will bring you your 
copy of “Forging Ahead in Business”— 
the book that has been read with eager 
interest by more than a million men. 

Mail the coupon today. 


Alexander Hamilton 
Institute 





To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 926 Astor Place, - 
New York City. (In Canada address Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) : 

Send me the latest edition of “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness,’ together with full information about the new Man- 
agement Courses. 


Name 





Business Appress. 











Business Posrrion 
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cAuthor, Publisher, Public 


HE BOOKSELLERS could not be 
philanthropists, but they were 
honestly the friends of writers, 
because they were liberal-minded 
men, and because it paid them to be so.” 
This rather naive statement is made by 
A. S. Collins, whose recent books, Auth- 
orship in the Days of Johnson and 
The Profession of Letters, together 
constitute the best analysis of the relation 
of the British author to patron, publisher, 
and public during the hundred years pre- 
ceding the Reform Bill of 1832. While 
in both these books the viewpoint and 
fortunes of the author are kept in the 
foreground, perhaps quite as much light 
is thrown on the motives and aims of the 
publishers, or “booksellers,” as they con- 
tinued to be called during most of the 
period considered; for we must remember 
that the two callings were not then 
sharply differentiated. 


N THE LATER DECADES of that period “the 

trade” knew very well that it paid to 
befriend the author. That this had not 
always been self-evident was due to the 
lack of public interest and the early 
supremacy of the so-called “patron” of 
literature. But the patron existed and 
functioned only because, and so long as, 
the public was indifferent and the author’s 
profession remained unrecognized. When 
readers were few and interest in books 
fitful and even approaching the vanishing 
point, patronage was the author’s only 
hope. That was the situation in the first 
half of the eighteenth century and the 
first British author who showed the weak- 
ness of the system and built up a literary 
career without dependence on a patron 
was Dr. Samuel Johnson, of dictionary 
fame. (The American colonies declared 
their independence of the British King 
about that time, with like results.) How- 
ever, it was the growth of a reading pub- 
lic in England that made Johnson’s suc- 
cess possible and, as Mr. Collins clearly 
shows, cemented the alliance between 
author and bookseller. By the year 1780 
the profession of authorship, according to 
Collins, was fairly established. 

Dr. Johnson, rejecting and despising 
patronage, had asserted: “The world al- 


ways lets a man tell what he thinks, his 
own way.” ‘That was his Declaration of 
Independence. Its principles were to be 
tested in the great court of public opinion. 
Now it is obvious that as the reading 
public grew strong and asserted itself 
more and more emphatically the inter- 
ests of author and publisher were mutual- 
ized, for both had to consider the desires 
of the reader and neither could navigate 
alone. 

In the sure and steady enlargement of 
a public of readers during the latter 
half of the eighteenth century the maga- 
zine and review doubtless had an impor- 
tant part. Naturally they stimulated in- 
terest in books and the time came when 
the Edinburgh Review and the Quar- 
terly, by generous payment for manu- 
scripts, subsisted authors, so to speak, 
over lean years while their books were in 
course of preparation. 

Johnson lived late enough to see great 
changes in writing and publishing. In 
Sir Walter Scott’s time, continuing 
through the first three decades of the 
nineteenth century, there was something 
like a golden age of British letters. The 
publisher, as well as the author, was com- 
ing to his own. Constable, with a repu- 
tation hardly less than that of Sir Wal- 
ter himself, amassed great wealth and 
smoothed the path to glory for many an 
author. The outstanding fact that made 
success easier for both Scott and Con- 
stable than it could have been in the 
preceding century was the growing popu- 
lar demand for good reading. So it ap- 
pears that codperation of public, pub- 
lisher, and author is essential to the ad- 
vancement of literature at any given time. 
English letters languished until the gen- 
eral public replaced the wealthy patron 
as the author’s real “backer.” At the 
same time the author himself often failed 
when he retained his copyrights and tried 
to market his own product. The publisher 
was needed as middleman between author 
and public. 


NE HUNDRED YEARS AGO there was a 
long and somewhat acrid controversy 
over the copyright question. Authors then 
felt that their interests were not fully 


recognized nor guarded. Perhaps the pub- 
lishers of that day were unduly grasping 
in their insistence on copyright ownership, 
On the other hand, it was noted that those 
authors who sold their copyrights, in 
whole or in part, and contracted fora 
share of the profits on a given edition, 
fared better in the outcome than thos 
who refused to admit the publisher to 
any degree of proprietorship in their 
ventures. It paid both parties to k 
“friendly” to each other. 


romance writers, lived a romance him 
self—a business romance. Having made 
fortune from his writings he went into 
publishing (at first anonymously) and later 
lost all and had to begin anew. Then, 
like Mark Twain of a more recent time, 
he harnessed his brain to the task of dis- 
charging a load of debt and did it gal- 
lantly, as he did everything he undertook. 
The rewards of literature come to him in 
such measure as to no other author of his 
generation. His career has been fre- 
quently described and perhaps its human 
aspects have never been more brilliantly 
sketched than in A Great Rich Man, 
by Louise Schutz Boas, which made its 
appearance last month. Whatever Scott 
wrote turned to gold—his novels, appeat- 
ing under a pen-name, outsold his poems. 
His life epitomized the dawn of a new 
era in the relations of author, publisher, 
and public. 


New Books Mentioned 
in this Department 


AUTHORSHIP IN THE Days OF JoHNSON, by 
A. S. Collins. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 278 
Pdi “$5, 

THE PrRoFEessIoN OF Letters, by A. S$. 
Collins. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 279 pp. $%. 

A Great Rico Man, by Louise Schutt 
Boas. Longmans, Green & Company. 22 
pp. Ill. $3.50. 

MISADVENTURES OF A TROPICAL MEDICcO, by 
Herbert Spencer Dickey and Hawthome 
Daniel. Dodd, Mead & Company. 304 pp. 
Til. $3.50. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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From the Fall List 


The Official Biography 


MARSHAL FOCH 


By Major General Sir George Aston 


This story of the life of the great French soldier 
was written by a distinguished British officer, with 
the aid of Madame Foch and members of the 
Marshal’s staff who were intimately associated 
with him. $5.00 


ORPH EUS: Myths of the World 


By Padraic Colum 
Illustrations by Boris Artzybasheff 


The mythologies of all nations, charmingly re- 
told by Padraic Colum in the spirit of the civil- 
izations out of which they came. You will find 
this folklore from the age of fable a unique de- 
light. $5.00 


An Important Book 


The Universe Around Us 
By Sir James H. Jeans 


The revelations of recent scientific discovery in 
the nature and origin and probable future of 
the world, solar system, and universe around us 
are presented by one of the world’s most dis- 
tinguished astronomers. $3.75 


PROCESS and REALITY 


By Alfred North Whitehead 
Author of Science and the Modern World 


In this essay in cosmology, Dr. Whitehead con- 
structs a system of ideas which brings aesthet- 
ic, moral and religious interests into relation 
to those concepts of the world growing out of 
natural science. $4.50 





THE 
HAWBUCKS 


A Novel 
By John Masefield 
John Masefield turns 
from the sea to the rich 
variety of rural life in 
England during the Vic- 
torian age. $2.50 


THE 
WHIRLWIND 


A Novel 
By William Stearns Davis 


A master of historical 
romance tells a magnifi- 
cent, quick-paced story 
of the French Revolu- 
tion. $2.50 


plete volume. 


poetry. 





New and Complete 
One-Volume Editions 


John Masefield 
COLLECTED POEMS 


For the first time all of John 
Masefield’s poetry, hitherto avail- 
able only in many collections, is 
brought together in a single, com- 


Edwin Arlington Robinson 


COLLECTED POEMS 


Both Tristram and Cavender’s 
House are included in this com- 
plete collection of Mr. Robinson’s 


CHURCHES 
OF FRANCE 


By Dorothy N. Arms 


Illustrations by 
John Taylor Arms 


A beautiful book, with 
fifty reproductions of ex- 
quisite etchings of 
churches of France by 
Mr. Arms, $20.00 


VENICE 
AND HER ART 


By H. H. Powers 


An unusual blend of 
scholarship, understand- 
ing and charm marks this 
new travel and_art book 
by Dr. Powers. $5.00 


$5.00 


$5.00 








.ALL THINGS 
ARE. POSSIBLE 


A Novel by Lewis Browne 
The author of This Believing 
World writes his first novel 
around an outcast girl and her 
struggle for self-realization. $2.50 


THE LACQUER LADY 
ANovel by F. Tennyson Jesse 
The oriental splendor of the 
Burmese court forms the back- 


ground for this distinguished 
story. $2.50 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE FRENCH PEOPLE 
By Charles Guignekert 


A notable interpretation of the French people which attempts 
to explain French life, culture and ideals in the light of his- 
tory rather than to tell that history in infinite detail. 


2 vols. $12.50 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By Emile Legouis and Louis Cazamian 


Already established as the greatest survey of English litera- 
ture since Taine, this work is now presented in a new one- 
volume edition, with a larger type face and new format. 


$7.50 


Prices subject to change 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


=_>__ => 


These books can be purchased at your bookseller. See “Where to Buy Books,” pages 10 and 12 
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Stimulating, absorbing new books for 
every taste. 


SCRAPS OF PAPER 
By Marietta Minnegerode 
Andrews 


While great wars are raging on the battle- 
fields, at the same time invisible battles are 
being fought in the hearts and minds of 
those who have to stay at home. History 
records the visible wars, but seldom is 
there any picture of this invisible warfare. 
In her spirited volume the author of My 
Studio Window presents such a picture of 
two great wars—the Civil War and the 
World War—from letters, diaries, private 
journals and intimate documents. $5.00. 


THE 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON 
By Dmitri Merezhkovsky 


Herschell Brickell says it “Has much of the 
same quality of excitement as its predeces- 
sor, Napoleon the Man.” | Merezhkovsky 
dramatizes all the irony, the tragedy, and 
the triumph in the spectacular career of 
this man who dreamed of a united arr 

3.00. 


FALSE FACE 
By Jean Lilly 


Robertus Love writes: “She tells it with 
such skill in creating suspense and suspi- 
cion that you never slump in your seat from 
the moment you discover young Granville 
Perkins slumped over the wheel of his auto- 
mobile, shot to death, until suddenly False 
Face comes into the bad business with the 
unexpectedness and some of the fearsome- 
ness of the Headless Horseman.” $2.00. 


CARLYLE TO THREE- 
SCORE-AND-TEN 
By David Alec Wilson 


Vol. 5 (1853-1865) 
Dr. William Lyon Phelps says: “I have 
read every word of the volumes and find 
literally every page interesting. I regard 
this work as the most important biography 


of our time.” $6.00. 
PEACE 
By Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 


Thomas L. Masson says: “Not since Emer- 
son wrote his Spiritual Laws has anything 


finer been written than Dr. Cadman’s essay | 
$1.00. | 


on PEACE.” 


THE CHRISTOPHER 


ROBIN STORY BOOK 
By A. A. Milne 


Here in one volume, selected by Mr. Milne 
himself, are verse and short stories from 
When We Were Very Young, Now We 
Are Six, Winnie-the-Pooh, and The House 
at Pooh Corner, with a delightful new in- 
troduction by the author, and E. H. Shep- 
ard’s charming illustrations. $2.00. 


Send for beautifully illustrated cata- | 


logue of new Fall books. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
300 Fourth Ave. N. Y. C. 
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Bic GaME AND Bic Lirr, by J. Morewood 
Dowsett. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 242 pp. 
Ill. $7. 


Memorrs OF CAPTAIN CARLETON, edited by 
C. H. Hartmann. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
301 pp. Ill. $5. 


THE Tracic Era: THE REVOLUTION AFTER 
Lincorn, by Claude G. Bowers. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 567 pp. Ill. $5. 


THE COMING OF THE WHITE Man, 1492- 
1848, by Herbert Ingram Priestley. Tlic Mac- 
millan Company. 411 pp. IIl. $4. 


*DoBe WALLS, by Stanley Vestal. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. 314 pp. $2.50. 


A Suort History oF CaLirorniA, by 
Rockwell D. Hunt and Nellie Van de Grift 
Sanchez. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 671 
pp. Ill. $4.50. 


A History oF THE AMERICAN NATION, by 
Willis Mason West. Ronald Press Company. 
923 pp. Ill. $6. 


TwetveE Bap Men, by Sidney Dark. 
Thomas Y.CrowellCompany. 351 pp. IIl. $3. 


Twetve Royat Laptes, by Sidney Dark. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 339 pp. Ill. $3. 


MartsoroucH, by Donald Barr Chidsey. 
The John Day Company. Ill. 308 pp. $3.50. 


Marie ANTOINETTE, John Garber Palache. 
Longmans, Green and Co. 322 pp. Ill. $5. 


Mrs. Eppy, by Edwin Franden Dakin. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 553 pp. Ill. $5. 


Avupacious AupuBon, by Edward A. Mus- 
champ. Brentano’s. 312 pp. Ill. $3.50. 


YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE, 1928. Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office. 1145 
pp. ll. ‘$1.50. 


A Girt 1n Soviet Russia, by Andrée Vi- 
ollis. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 347 pp. IIL, 
with map. $2.50. 

THE Universe Arounp Us, by Sir James 
Jeans. The Macmillan Company. 341 pp. 
$4.50. 

GENUINE ANTIQUE FurRNITURE, by Arthur 
de Bles. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 376 pp. 
Ill. $6. 


Travel, Sport, 
and Adventure 


OST OF OUR BOOKS about South 

America have been written by pro- 
fessional travelers who went to the coun- 
try for the express purpose of describing 
it. We do not often come upon an ac- 
count penned by an unwilling tourist— 
one who saw the places he visited with 
the eyes of a man eager only to escape 
from them! That seems more than once 
to have been the attitude of Dr. Herbert 
Spencer Dickey and when we read his 
book, The Misadventures of a Trop- 
ical Medico, we must admit that he had 
ample reason for such a feeling. His re- 
corded experiences began as a young 
M.D., at the end of the last century in 
Colombia while a “revolution” was in 


progress. The horrors of a yellow fever 
epidemic have never been more realis- 
tically pictured than in one of Dr, 
Dickey’s chapters. Something was be- 
ginning to be known in 1900 about the 
cause and prevention of that dread mal- 
ady, but practically nothing about its 
cures. In what passed for an army hos- 
pital at Barranquilla there would be 200 
soldiers ill of the disease at once, scores 
dying every day, with no provision for 
burial of the dead. That was the young 
doctor’s introduction to South America, 
where he afterwards practised his profes- 
sion for a quarter of a century, much of 
the time among the natives in the hinter- 
land. In his wanderings he has crossed 
the Andes five times and followed the 
Amazon its entire length. Bullet and ar- 
row wounds and in one case capture and 
torture punctuated his journeys. It is 
ha:2 to believe that all this has happened 
in the twentieth century. It is a chron- 
icle that might well have represented other 
times, if not another world than ours. 

The mighty hunters in our day are now 
a small group, comparatively. Mr. R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham numbers them with 
the cave men. In a foreword to Mr. J. 
Morewood Dowsett’s Big Game and 
Big Life the English author whimsically 
alludes to the present rarity of “those 
wild sportsmen who went out with rela- 
tively inferior weapons and lived for 
years in the wilderness upon the game 
they shot.” Selous and Gordon Coming 
were among the last of their kind. But 
Mr. Dowsett is still here. His book re- 
cords many of his thrilling experiences in 
various parts of the world—New Zealand, 
Canada, Albania, Iceland, and Africa. It 
is a British sportsman’s account of worth- 
while hunting adventures. 

Sir Walter Scott was deeply interested 
in one Captain Carleton’s memoirs. In 
1808 he himself brought out an edition 
of them, for which he wrote a preface. 


‘Long before that date Boswell in his 


“Life of Johnson” had referred to Carle- 
ton as the author of the best existing ac- 
count of the Earl of Peterborough’s mili- 
tary exploits. Captain Carleton served 
at sea during the Dutch War of 1672 and 
later was taken prisoner in Spain during 
Peterborough’s campaign. We now have 
the Memoirs of Captain Carleton, 
based on the Scott edition and edited, 
with a scholarly introduction by Cyril 
Hughes Hartmann. Scott’s original pref- 
ace is included. Mr. Hartmann is well 
aware that attacks have been made on 
the authenticity of the memoirs, largely 
on the ground that Carleton got most of 
his material relating to Peterborough 
from the doughty Earl himself, who 
could not only fight, but if contempo- 
rary reports are to be accepted, could “lie 
like a trooper” on occasion. At any 
rate the memoirs make racy reading. 
Continued on page 19 
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Victor 


MICRO -SYNCHRONOUS 


RADIO 


Here for the first time is the instrument which 
scientists have set as their goal —the first and 
only micro-synchronous radio... 

A radio that affords musical reproduction of 
brilliance, warmth and power comparable only to 
the singing or playing of the artists themselves... 
that at last achieves “acoustic symmetry” — from 
top to bottom of the musical scale! 

Victor’s own exclusive radio, the climax of thirty 
years of unchallenged leadership in acoustical 
reproduction — the supreme product of the most 
painstaking and specialized craftsmanship! Victor 


quality throughout. 


uper-Automatic Station 
ons plainly and perma- 
just slide the knob to right 
ave the station you want. 
fio Console List Price $155, 
‘otrons 


Wctor-Radio 


Never before was a radio so easy to tune. The sta- 
tion you want is always in plain sight. The amazing 
new Victor Station Selector is super-automatic! 

You can have Victor-Radio separately or with 
the marvelous new Victor-Electrola...bringing 
you, in one compact cabinet, from the same im- 
proved new Victor electro-dynamic reproducer 
..-music from the air so realistic that you will 
be startled...music from records such as you 
never heard before — music that will take your 
breath away. 

Only unparalleled Victor resources make pos- 
sible in-built Victor quality at these prices. Only 
$155* for the Victor-Radio Console; only $275* 
for the Victor-Radio-Electrola. Victor Talking 
Machine Division — Radio - Victor Corporation of 
America, Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 
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Fresh Contributions to 
American History 


R. CLAUDE G. Bowers has written on 
different periods of American poli- 

tics with great acceptance. His “Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton” searched the funda- 
mentals of our political history in a way 
that challenged the attention of thinking 
citizens, and in “Party Battles of the 
Jackson Period” Mr. Bowers described 
the beginnings of what we now know as 
practicak politics. His latest venture is 
into the period that began with Lincoln’s 
assassination at the close of the Civil War 
and continued through the Grant Admin- 
istration. Our reading public has been 
prepared in a way for some of the revela- 
tions that Mr. Bowers makes concerning 
this shameless era of public corruption by 
the recent biographers of Andrew John- 
son, as well as by the much-read “Meet 
General Grant.” Mr. Bowers calls his 
book The Tragic Era: The Revolution 
After Lincoln. The lives of Andrew 
Johnson by Winston and Stryker agree in 
making this one fact stand out: that 
Johnson’s policy of reconstruction in the 
South was identical with Lincoln’s, that 
if Lincoln had lived to carry out his own 
policy he would have had to contend with 
the same bitter opposition that Johnson 
had. Johnson, lacking in tact, was forced 
to the wall, overpowered by the sheer 
brute strength of majorities. We cannot 
help thinking that Lincoln living through 
his second term might have saved some- 
thing at least of his reconstruction scheme, 
but in any event the same forces that won 
against Johnson would have antagonized 
Lincoln. In this opposition, high-minded 
idealism joined with unscrupulous abso- 
lutism. Sumner, the honest idealist, was 
obsessed by the demand for Negro suf- 
frage. In his view, little else mattered. 
He played into the hands of Thad Ste- 
vens, and together they produced congres- 
sional majorities against everything that 
Johnson attempted and barely fell short 
of success in the attempt at impeachment. 
In his account of the fight for recon- 
struction, Mr. Bowers pursues the method 
of a good newspaper reporter who has 
uncovered a great “story” and is deter- 
mined not to lose anything in effect by a 
failure to tell what he has seen and heard. 
The narrative is vivid, terse, and fre- 
quently dramatic. Necessarily, in cover- 
ing so much ground, it is impossible to 
present every phase of every topic. We 
get the high lights and must depend on 
further reading to assure ourselves that 
we have the facts in true perspective. 
After finishing some of Mr. Bowers’s 
chapters, one has the sensation of having 
glanced at the headlines of the front page 
of a daily newspaper; yet there can be no 
doubt whatever that Mr. Bowers, while 
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Each Month with the Postage Paid! 


ET the mailman bring you the 
best books of our day—ahead 
of time. Let the Literary 


best writing of the day. After you 
have read that literature, you will 
probably join the Guild. The selec- 
tions made from advance lists before 


Guild pay the postage on one out- 


standing book every 
month—for you. Let 
your library grow in 
this healthy way which 
reflects your own fine 
taste and discrimina- 
tion. 

A library of Guild 
books is even more 
than a reflection of 
your good taste in lit- 
erature, it is a silent 
witness to your abil- 
ity to recognize mone- 
tary value as well. 

Once every month 
you can have the 
pleasure of opening a 
package and of dis- 
covering what Carl 
Van Doren and his 
associates have found 








These Members Have Found 
Additional Reasons for Using 


th 
GUILD SERVICE 


The main appeal to me in the 
Guild books is that they seem 
to touch the top of the wave 
of modern thought tendencies 
—and modern literary style. 
H., Saco, Montana 


T can hardly wait until I get 
my next book. And WHAT 
BOOKS! I am afraid that I 
would have missed at least 
half of them had I never 
learned of your plan. 

J. A. M., Montello, Mass. 
The saneness and clarity of 
Mr. Van Doren’s editorial 
comment increase one’s sense 
of privilege of being a Guild 
member. 

C. C., Hindman, Ky. 
The time and money saved are 
small advantages compared to 
the elimination of mental 
waste and the consequent en- 
hancement of the enjoyment 
of life in general. 

J. J. C., Essex Falls, N. J. 


publication for the retail trade will 


begin to come to you in 
special editions which 
are not procurable out- 
side of the Guild. After 
each book is in your 
hands you decide if you 
wish to keep it or not. 
If not, you may ex- 
change it for any book 
in print in the United 
States. You also re- 
ceive a monthly maga- 
zine gratis. You pay 
nothing for the selec- 
tion service, nothing 
for any of the inci- 
dental benefits every 
member derives from 
the Guild. The annual 
subscription fee—pay- 
able on convenient 
terms—is the only cost 
to you, and that sum is 
much less than the re- 
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for you in the book 
world. And you will 
be insured against disappointment. 

The Guild plan, which has been 
in successful operation for nearly 
three years, is simplicity itself. It 
has attracted a group of people 
whose names read like pages from 
Who’s Who and The Social Regis- 
ter. It has saved its members sev- 
eral millions of dollars. 

Step by step, the process that will 
bring you all of these good things 
starts with mailing the coupon. Send 
it off tonight. In a few days you will 
receive a complete description of this 
plan for keeping you apreast of the 


The Literary Guild of America, Inc. 
Dept. 99 R. R. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York City 
See “Where to Buy Books,” pages 10 and 12 


you receive. 

Send for information today. Learn 
how you can participate in this great 
book economy. Decide—with the facts 
before you—if you care to be included 
among the thousands of members who 
receive the outstanding book of each 
month, postpaid. 

Your request for information in- 
volves you in no obligation. Your 
own acumen will prompt you to join 
without being urged. 
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| Tue Literary Guitp or America, Inc. 

| Dept. 99 R. R., 55 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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One-Volume 


KIPLING 


Nine Volumes 


In 


One! 





A thousand nights of thrilling adventure in the great- 
est of Kipling’s amazing stories of the glamorous Far 
East—the contents of a big nine-volume set—all in 
ONE splendid volume. It did not seem possible until 
the most skilful bookmakers designed a special type- 
page and selected a fine thin paper that made possible 
a book containing over a thousand pages and over 
700,000 words, yet in a handy size with large reading 
type. This is a wonderful opportunity to secure the 
greatest works of one of the most exciting and enter- 
taining writers in all literature. This edition is 
authorized by Kipling himself. It contains 104 stories 
and 74 beiadb=the complete contents of nine regular 
volumes. 


This New Edition 
Saves You 7 


Thousands have paid $17.50 for the nine volumes 
whose contents are contained complete in this new 
one-volume ition. You may own this splendid 
volume for less than one-third the former price. Now 
Kipling’s greatest works are easily within reach of 
the thousands who have not been willing to pay the 
price of an expensive set or have not had shelf-room 
to accommodate it. 


Examine It Free 


If you know Kipling, we want you to see in what a 
handsome and convenient form this single volume 
presents his best works. If you do not yet know 
Kipling, we want you to read some of his thrilling 
stories at our expense. May we place this volume in 
your hands for a week’s examination without cost or 
obligation? Within a week, either return the book and 
owe — or remit $1.50 and $2.00 a month for 
e 


2 months thereafter—$5.50 in all. Send the coupon 
today. 

Free Examination Coupon 
I Lewis Copeland Company—Dept. R-5 | 


119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
| Send me the Authorized One-Volume Kipling for I 
| examination. Within a week of receipt I may return i 
the volume and owe nothing. If I keep it I will pay 
$1.50 in seven days and $2 a month for two months I 
thereafter—$5.50 in all. (Price for remittance with 


order $4.95.) I 
| Name o...ccccccccccccccccccceccvccccececcecce | 
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unable to present all the facts that he has 
gathered, has himself made a thorough 
study and survey of the whole situation. 
He has made use of the diaries and let- 
ters, published and unpublished, of public 
men of the period—notably of George W. 
Julian of Indiana. In the main his char- 
acter studies of the leaders, especially of 
Sumner and Stevens, are strikingly well 
done. 

The author has made it a point to go 
outside of the purely political record and 
to sketch in the social background of 
each episode in his story. Especially 
searching and informing is his description 
of Washington, the capital city, in that 
hour of her degradation. As the tale is 
developed through the Grant Administra- 
tion, Mr. Bowers proceeds to describe the 
South under carpetbag rule and to relate 
some of the almost unbelievable instances 
of military usurpation in state capitals. 
Such excesses led at last to revolt among 
leading Republicans in the North, and 
with the inauguration of President Hayes 
in 1877 the control of Southern elections 
by the Federal troops was discontinued. 

Mr. Bowers has attempted a most dif- 
ficult task and has carried it through with 
unusual ability. If at times his admira- 
tion of Confederate generals and South- 
ern sympathizers among Northern Demo- 
crats has carried him away he may be 
forgiven this failing so long as he gives 
us the essential facts of the reconstruction 
story, with detailed reference to his 
authorities. Members of the Republican 
majority in Congress in the post-war 
years were not all as corrupt as those 
whom Mr. Bowers has singled out for the 
pillory. There were Senators and Repre- 
sentatives throughout that period who left 
the public service with less than they had 
when they entered it, but those men 
themselves testified in their private letters 
to the low standards that prevailed in 
Washington and their very words would 
go to confirm much of what Mr. Bowers 
has asserted in his book. 

The first volume of the Macmillan se- 
ries known as a “History of American 
Life” relates The Coming of the 
White Man. The author is Professor 
Herbert Ingram Priestley of the Univer- 
sity of California, and the book is con- 
cerned with the Spanish, French, Dutch, 
and Swedish explorations and settlements 
chiefly within the present area of the 
United States. For an account of the 
early English settlements in the same ter- 
ritory the reader will go to the second 
volume of the series, called “The First 
Americans,” by Professor Wertenbaker. 
As a matter of fact, the average American 
of today is woefully ill-informed about 
Latin-American civilization as it estab- 
lished itself in North America long be- 
fore the English had made their settle- 
ments on the Atlantic Coast. We are es- 
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Virginia Woolf, one of the 
contributors to “BOOKS” 


Can you talk 
about BOOKS 


with the rest of them? 


ICTURE yourself in a gathering of “up” 

to-the-minute” people. Someone mentions 
Sinclair Lewis or H. L. Mencken. In a twink- 
ling everybody is talking about these much- 
talked-of writers. 

What do you do? Are you able to join in? 
Or do you try to swing the conversation back 
to bridge? 

A knowledge of books is a real necessity in 
business and social life. Wherever you go, 
people say, “Have you read this?” ‘How do 
you like So-and-So?” 

In order to help busy men and women keep 
well-read, the New York Herald Tribune got 
together a group of famous literary folk— 
Rebecca West, André Maurois, Sinclair Lewis, 
H. L. Mencken, and others—and asked them 
to write for “BOOKS,” an interesting illus- 
trated weekly magazine. 

“BOOKS” tells you in concentrated form 
what are the best sellers and why. It enables 
you to grasp quickly the high spots of every- 
thing good that is being written. It enables you 
to talk with ease on topics of the day. Fiction, 
poetry, history, biography. Authors, poets 
essayists, journalists, explorers, architects and 
playwrights. 

In “BOOKS” you get the cream of modern 
literature. Comments on books. Sparkling 
gossip about authors. Actual quotations from 
the books themselves—giving you a living 
picture of what a book is like. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


Through this introductory offer, you can now 
get “BOOKS” for six months for only $1.00— 
26 issues at less than 4c a copy, postpaid. Sim- 
ply mail the coupon below with a dollar bill 
attached (send check or money order if you 
prefer) and you will immediately start to re- 
ceive this brilliant weekly that already more 
than 400,000 people are reading every week. 
If, after receiving “BOOKS” for one month, 
you are not more than glad that you subscribed, 
just let us know and we will refund your dollar 
instantly and without question. You are the 


judge. Mail the coupon NOW! 


BOOKS—New York Herald Tribune 
225 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Tenclose $1.00. Please send me “BOOKS” for six 
months. I understand that if I am not delighted 
with “BOOKS” you will refund my money. 


INames 2.5 3 Sei Se eee er eee 
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These books can be purchased at your bookstore. See “Where to Buy Books,” pages 10 and 12 
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He made it possible for . 
everyone to be 


well read 


**The best acquisition of a cultivated man is a 
liberal frame of mind or way of thinking; but 
there must be added to that possession acquain- 
tance with the prodigious store of recorded dis- 
coveries, experiences, and reflections which 
humanity has acquired and laid up.” 






R. CHARLES W. ELIOT, 
America’s greatest scholar 


But how can a busy man or 


woman know what is the best 









SPECIAL FEATURES of 
the FIVE-FOOT SHELF 


In addition to these priceless writings 
themselves, the Five-Foot Shelf contains 
special features of great importance. 


Daily Reading Guide 





ck P : : 
and the compiler of the famous _ literature? How can you single out 365 Reading selections from The Har- 
in Five-Foot Shelf of Books, made the books that will entertain and vard Classics are here appropriately 
° . ° . assi » one for evi t ‘ 
0, an interesting and significant remark. | benefit you most when the smallest Each selection can be sead by the average 
Jo public library contains enough vol- person in about 15 minutes with leisurely 
“I have been surprised,” he said, mes to keep you reading for fifty — 
P “sé 
- to see how often I myself turn to _jifetimes? Lectures and Footnotes 
i j i ‘ ‘ E 
_ the Harvard Classics to enjoy pieces It was this very question that any one of. the 22,462 pages has bbeen 
s of permanent literature, in contrast + a? involve interesting sidelight lana- 
4 . . prompted America’s greatest scholar n g ights, explana 
m with the mass of ephemeral reading ; tions appear at the bottom of the same 
os matter which I am obliged to go to assemble in one set the books that ge. See ee ek 
. . is 18 rea t: - 
through.” e are “the essentials of a liberal edu- queatian aa Una, can Ge ae. 
m ; cation.”? Dr. Eliot, for forty years po Ml Tn ialaelneall 
;. Everybody knows that good read- President of Harvard University, Bnew Raeaad ts 
Yu ing is an essential part of every com- _has wonderfully solved your reading : prs — — - opel a 
. n e 1¢ volume Tr. > 
ny plete human. life. problem at last. his wide experience as a Prowner Dog “on 


tS scribes eleven reading courses. In these 
d he explains the purpose and plan of each 


DR. ELIOT’S See at ren eae ae 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


tread them, and just where you will find 
(The Harvard Classics) 


them in the set. 
Index to 76,000 Subjects 
Here is an absolutely unique feature, 
the Index Volume of the Five-Foot Shelf. 
It is the only volume of its kind in exis- 
3 This great library contains 418 complete masterpieces of litera- 
- ture, the best thought of the past twenty centuries. And to-day 
l thousands of cultured families in whose private libraries these fifty 
. volumes have a place of honor, are ready to testify to the value of 
Dr. Eliot’s expert guidance. 


tence; over a year of expert work was 

spent on it. It gives instant access to the 

most worth-while things that have been 
written on practically any subject. 

To the busy man or woman this index 
renders a service that cannot be computed 
in terms of dollars and cents. Long days 
of search would not bring to hand the 
wealth of material that can be obtained in 
a few minutes through this source. 

Every forward-thinking man and woman should know at least 
something about these famous “Harvard Classics.”” A handsome 
free book has been published that tells all about them. It explains 
how, from his lifetime of reading, study and teaching, Dr. Eliot chose 
the masterpieces of all time and 
how he has so arranged them with 
Footnotes, Indexes and Reading 
Courses that anyone may get 
from them the broad knowledge, 
the cultural viewpoint that every 
university strives to give. 
And best of all, by the famous 
Collier plan of paying while you 
enjoy them, these great books 


o Po 














Send for the famous FREE book 


—~ = = 


P. F. Collier Son & Company 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


By mail, free, send. me the booklet that gives the 
scope and plan of the most famous library in the world, 
Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and contains Dr. 
Eliot’s plan of reading (The Harvard Classics). Also, 
please advise how I may secure the books by small 
monthly payments. 
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me THRILL 


OF COLLECTING* 
BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


“Ton 

ave and to 
hold” friendly books in real limp 
leather of rich hues—gold on tooling 
and tops—with large, readable type, 
printed on India paper. That is the 
thrill you will know in collecting your 
own NELSON New Century LIBRA- 
RY. And what titles—175 lasting fa- 
vorites: Dumas, Scott, Dickens, Hugo, 
Shelley, Omar Khayyam, Stevenson, 
Emerson—the great essayists and poets 
—all the works you have long wanted 
to own. 

Only $2.50 Each 
Examine one of these volumes at 

your bookseller’s. You will want to 
own it—to add others, forming a col- 
lection of beautiful books that you will 
read now and through the years. 


DAVID 
COPPER 
FIELD 


CKENS 


q MEMO ee u 


& 
> Thomas Nelson 
t 381 Fourth Avenue, 
lease send me yout 
4 oe full list of Nels 
titles. No obligation. 
name and anand 
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pecially ignorant about the nature of 
Spanish colonization on this continent and 
the social and economic life of the Span- 
ish settlements. Professor Priestley takes 
pains to set us right on some of these 
matters. He is not so much interested in 
the political story of these Latin-Ameri- 
can ventures, but rather in the develop- 








| ment of social and institutional life in 
| the wilderness and the kind of civilization 


that was produced at the busy ports, the 
mining regions, and the outposts of the 
fur trader. He does away, once and for 
all, with the mistaken notion that the 
Spaniards who came to the Americas in 
the sixteenth century cared nothing for 
books. In the last quarter of that cen- 
tury, he finds that at least 30,000 volumes 
were imported to New Spain. It would 
be interesting to compare his figures with 
the statistics of English books imported 
to New England, say in the second quar- 
ter of the seventeenth century. He finds 
that in Mexico City alone in the first 
hundred years of settlement there were 
fifty persons engaged in the business of 
bookselling. Volumes of the classics were 
imported and read in large numbers. In 
short, so far as printed books offer any 
evidence on the subject, we may con- 
clude that the Spanish-American commu- 
nities of that period are by no means to 


| be considered as merely backwoods settle- 


ments. All this has a bearing on our na- 
tional history, for the life and customs 
of these various colonies all contributed 
to our later American life. 

Along with the works relating to our 
Southwestern border, appearing this sea- 
son, it is fitting that a new story of the 
Kit Carson period should be published. 
Stanley Vestal’s "Dobe Walls is a ro- 
mance of the Santa Fé Trail and particu- 
larly of Bent’s Old Fort, long the best- 
known spot on that historic thoroughfare. 
The author wishes his readers to under- 
stand that while his book attempts to 


_ portray the manners of a period and a 


region, he has not tried to depict actual 
persons, although from time to time his- 
torical characters enter the narrative. Mr. 
Vestal, who was the first Rhodes Scholar 
from Oklahoma, is now Professor of 
English in the University of that state. 
In the World War he served in France 
as a Field Artillery Captain. He has 
known the Southwest from boyhood. 
Pioneer history has come to him at first 
hand. 

We now have a Short History of 


| California, by Rockwell D. Hunt and 


Nellie Van de Grift Sanchez. We ven- 
ture to predict that this book will find 
many readers outside of the Golden State. 
California’s story is a romantic one and 
it has many points of interest for all 
Americans, since the national history is 
itself so closely related to it. Dr. Hunt 








BE A SUCCESSFUL 
AUTHOR! 


Fan into flame that spark of ambition in 
you to become a writer—to win the high 
monetary rewards of the literary field, to 
be quoted by the press, to occupy the en- 
viable position which literary men and 
women hold in the social and intellectual 
worlds. Place yourself under the guidance 
of a man who is probably the most success- 
ful teacher, by the correspondence method, 
of both the written and spoken word. Let 
him guide you to success. This is not a 
correspondence course priced at fifty, sev- 
enty-five, or one hundred and fifty dollars, 
but a new and complete book with day-by- 
day lessons which you can secure for a 
very moderate sum. 


Training for 
Authorship 


By Grenville Kleiser 


Compacted within 612 pages, this volume is a 
complete course in the writers’ art. There is 
both information and inspiration awaiting you. 
This work will encourage and guide you to create 
ideas and develop them until they are ready for 
market—even show you where they may be sola. 


Covers Every Phase of Authorship 


Whatever the field you wish to enter, here is 
concise, straight-to-the- -point instruction for you. 


Short Stories Biographies 
Novels History 
Scenarios Essays 


While there is no substitute for genius, there 
is a great amount of necessary information regard- 
ing the technique of writing that must be learned 
—this book will-teach you. You have but to be 
possessed of ge agen and determination and 
then follow, step by step, the instruction which 
“Training for Authorship’’ gives you on— 


How to Look for Ideas 
Where to Find Plot Material 
How to Make Phrases 

The Art of Word Building 
The Use of Similes 

The Development of Style 
How to Finish Your Work 
How and Where to Sell It 


If your ambition to write will induce you to 
devote a few minutes a day to the reading of 
“Training for Authorship’’ and to the following 
of its simple, straightforward and effective in- 
structions, there is no height in the literary field 
that you cannot aspire to climb. 


Thomas L. Masson Says: 
** ‘Training for Authorship’ contains more prac- 
tical common sense and more useful information 
on this subject than any book I have seen.’’ 


B. M. Bower Says: 


“After going over ‘Training for Authorship’ 
rather thoroughly and with much interest, I pre- 
sented it to my son, who is training to be an 
author. I know it would have been a gold mine 
for me had I been fortunate enough to possess a 
copy when I began to write. ... Hereafter I 
shall be glad to recommend ‘Training for Author- 
ship’ to beginners who come to me for advice.’’ 


Harold Bell Wright Says: 
“T believe that your ‘Training for Authorship’ 
will be very helpful to aspiring writers.’’. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


8ro. Cloth. 612 pages. $6.00 net; by mail, $6.18 
.—=—=-PAY-POSTMAN COUPON-—— 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 

354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Please send me cloth-bound copy of Kleiser’s 
“‘Training for Authorship.’”’ I will pay the post- 
man $6, plus 18 cents postage. If I am not sat- 
isfied with the book, I will return it in five days, 
you will refund the $6.18 I paid, and I will owe 
you nothing. Dept. 1239 
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| is a native Californian and Mrs. Sanchez, 
These books can be purchased at your bookstore. 
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ACQUIRE MORE KNOWLEDGE 


is the most frequently repeated advice of wise, 
experienced people. Progresscomesonly through 
knowledge. To students or apprentices, to phi- 
losophers or tradesmen the message has been the 
same ... The world’s accumulated wisdom, the 
fruit of its study and experience, its scientific 
findings, and its philosophical beliefs are avail- 
able to everyone who will exert the effort, 
and devote the time to study . . . More pleasure, 


increased power, surprising progress are rewards 
attainable by intelligent people who determine 
to tap the rich educational resources at hand... 
Many courses prepared for study at home, some 
of which we list on this page, offer valuable as- 
sistance toward such objectives as economic gain, 
social progress or cultural development. To peo- 
ple in various walks of life, home study offers 
the opportunity to acquire more knowledge and 
a finer, larger future . . 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses of University Grade 
in the Following Subjects: 


Chemistry 

Child Psychology 

Classics 

Composition 
Dramatic 


Accounting 

Algebra 

American Government 

American History 

American Literature 

Applied Grammar 

Astronomy 

Banking 

erm Literature 
10logy 

Botany 

Boy Scouting 

Business Administration 

Business English 

Business Law 

Business Mathematics 

Business Organization 


Drawing and Painting 
Economics 

Economic Geography 
English 

English Literature 
Essay Writing 


European History 
Fire Insurance 
French 

Geometry 
German 
Government 
Grammar 

Greek 

Harmony 

High School Courses 
History 
Investments 


Magazine Article Writing 
Marketing 

Mathematics 

Personnel Administration 
Phil phy 

Photoplay Composition 


Short Story Writi 
Slide Rule ers, 
Sociology 


Italian 

Juvenile Story Writing 
Latin 

Library Service Spanish 


Literature World Literature, etc. etc. 





| ps this country we are in the midst of an adult 
education movement. University home study 
courses are one of the important factors in this 
progressive movement, for they offer expert 
guidance under educators qualified to direct, 


Our courses have been prepared by our in- 
structors to meet the special requirements of 
study at home. While all basic material essen- 
tial to the full understanding of each subject is 
fully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed to 
permit adaptation to the individual needs of the 
student. Everyone who enrolls for a Columbia 
course is personally taught by a member of the 
University teaching staff. Special arrangements 
can be made for group study. 


The University will send on request full in- 
formation about these home study courses. A 


coupon is printed below for your convenience. 
If you care to write a letter briefly outlining 
your educational interests our instructors may 
be able to offer helpful suggestions. Mention 
subjects which are of interest to you, even if 
they are not listed here, as additions to the 
courses offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 


Peers scan University Home Study Depart- 
ment has prepared courses covering the equi- 
valent of four years of High School study. This 
complete High School or College Preparatory 
training is available to those who can not under- 
take class room work. We ‘shall be glad to send 
you our special bulletin upon request. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 


KR 10-29 UN 


University Extension—Home Study Department. 


New York, N. Y. 











Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the 
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The Equivalent of 
A College 


Education 
In This One 
Fascinating Volume 


Now you may have all that the grad- 
uate of a general four-year College 
course takes with him into social and 
business life. The broad cultural back- 
ground and the comprehensive grasp 
of general knowledge CAN BE 
YOURS and with it the ability and 
confidence required for positions of 
leadership in any circle. No one who ) 
was denied a college education need 
any longer be placed at a disadvan- 
tage among cultured, educated people. 
An amazing book is now at your ser- 
vice—in reality SIX books in ONE 
offering the easiest, the most 

effective, the most lasting, ‘ 
the most interesting method ,¥* ~. ff 
of self-education, A few" _. +’ 
minutes of reading daily; “=> 
will give you a liberal edu- 
cation in an amazingly short¢ 
time. 


OUTLINES 


In a Single Volume 


Think of getting, in one volume, The Outlines of 
HISTORY, SCIENCE, LITERATURE, ART, 
PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION—the six books you 
must read to be up to date on every subject! A 
tremendous range of knowledge, yet each of the 
six Outlines is thorough and complete. Here is the 
knowledge that forms the background of cultured, 
educated people—that can win for YOU the lead- 
ership and admiration of your associates—that 
brings SUCCESS. Written simply to be easily 
understood; concisely to save your time; in lively, 
fascinating style to be easily remembered. 


THE OUTLINE 
OF MAN’S 
KNOWLEDGE 


Written by Clement Wood with 
such success that the Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph calls it ‘‘A Uni- 
versity in itself’’; and the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger says it is 
“The ONE to read and 
know.’’ Here is the whole scope 
of modern education in one 
thrilling narrative of 700 spar- 
kling pages—the cream of the 
world’s knowledge for quick and 
easy self-improvement. 


Read It 
FREE 


Here is a remarkable opportu- 
nity to secure this thrilling book 
without cost or obligation for a 
week’s free examination. Sen 
no money. The coupon below 
will bring your copy of the book. 
If you are not convinced that it 
is the biggest value for the 
money you have ever seen, send 
the book back and owe nothing. 
If you decide to keep it, pay 
the remarkably low price on the 
easy terms shown in the coupon. 
Don’t delay. 


Mail This Coupon 
Today 
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LEWIS COPELAND COMPANY, Dept. 549 
119 West 57th St., New York City | 


Kindly send me THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S I 
KNOWLEDGE, by Clement Wood, 700 pages, illus- 
trated, handsomely bound. Within 7 days I will 
either return the book or remit $1.50 as first pay- 
ment, and then $2.00 per month for two months, a 
total of $5.50. (Ten per cent discount for cash with 
order. Same return privilege.) 


Name 

Address 

City State 
Ho id 





| utside continental U. S., sen 
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who has written especially concerning the 
Spanish régime, has not only had access 
to existing documentary material but has 
known intimately the descendants of sev- 
eral of the pioneer Spanish families. 

A new single-volume history of the 
United States by Professor Willis Mason 
West may be said to belong to the con- 
ventional type of American history, so 
far as its method is concerned. It cen- 
ters on English settlement and coloniza- 
tion, because the early English settlers 
supplied the forces that have shaped the 
life and growth of the nation. Professor 
West calls his book A History of the 
American Nation: An Interpretation 
of Achievement. Although the Spanish 
and French preceded the English in their 
contacts with the red men, Professor West 
prefers to begin his narrative with a de- 
scription of America as the early English 
settlers found it. He is impressed by the 
fact that American colonial family life 
was derived from the English pattern, not 
from the French or Spanish; yet he would 
not belittle the contributions that the 
Latin peoples and others have made to 
our national growth and culture. 














Biography 


T LEAST ONE biographer of our time is 
frank enough to admit that what he 
writes about well-known personages of 
other days is neither new nor especially 
profound. His only claim for considera- 
tion is the manner in which his stories are 
told. This quite exceptional author is 
Sidney Dark, the London Journalist, 
whose Twelve Bad Men and Twelve 
Royal Ladies have recently appeared on 
this side of the Atlantic. In describing 
such characters as Judge Jeffreys, the 
first Duke of Marlborough, Talleyrand, 
and Robespierre, who were long ago cast 
into the outer darkness by the standard 
historians, the candid biographer finds it 
difficult to modify the verdict already 
pronounced, but Mr. Dark’s judicial atti- 
tude preserves him from any excess of 
condemnation. In several instances he 
points out extenuating facts. 

His essays on the famous women of 
European courts are perhaps a better test 
of this writer’s historical sense. Here he 
makes use of the personalities he depicts 
to explain events. In this, too, he is free 
from any pretense of profundity. “I 
have written for the intelligent, but cer- 
tainly not for the intelligentsia,” he says. 

One of Mr. Dark’s “bad men” is the 
subject of a new biography, Marl- 
borough: The Portrait of a Con- 
queror, by Donald Barr Chidsey, the 
American who wrote “Bonnie Prince 
Charlie.” The conclusions reached by 
this author, regarding the Duke’s charac- 











ter and career, are more favorable than 
See “Where to Buy Books,” pages 10 and 12 
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The Best 


Abridged 
Dictionary 


It is Based Upon 
Wesster’s New INTERNATIONAL 


A short cut to accurate information—a companion 
for your hours of reading, writing and study that 
will quickly make itself indispensable for its wealth 
of ready information on just the questions which 
most often puzzle you. 


A Merriam- Webster: 106,000 Entries including the 
important NEW WORDS, 1,700 illustrations. 
Cloth, $5.00; Fabrikoid, $6.00; Leather, $7.50. 


At Bookstores, or 





you have wanted to learn 


FRENCH—SPANISH-- 


GERMAN—ITALIAN 
Read this Agreement: 


Every Pelman Lan- 
guage Course is 
taught under the 
absolute agreement 
that if after com- 
pleting it, you are 
not entirely  sat- 
isfied with your 
ability to read, 
speak and _ under- 
stand the language, 
your tuition will be 
refunded instantly 
on demand. 
(Signed) 

B. C. McCulloch. 





WHEN you open the first lesson of the Pel- 
man method, you will be surprised to see 
not a single word of explanation in English. 
But you soon realize that no English is neces- 
sary. You find that you already know enough foreign 
words to start—and you can easily discover the 
meaning of the unfamiliar words by the way they ‘“‘fit 
in” with the ones you recognize at sight. Within eight 
to twelve weeks you will find yourself able to speak a 


foreign language. 

This book actually shows 
Send for Free Book you that you can read, at 
sight, a page of the language you decide to learn. It 
shows why it is possible to agree that you will learn 
either French, Spanish, German, or Italian within a 
few months, to your satisfaction, or it will cost you 
nothing. Mail the coupon at once. THE PELMAN 
LANGUAGE INSTITUTE, 71 West 45th St., 
Suite L-3610, New York. 


THE PELMAN LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
Suite L-3610, 71 West 45th St., New York City 
Please send me full information about the Pelman 
System of Language Instruction. I am interested in 
O French O Spanish O German ol 
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THE Business LEADERS of LODAY 


are the I.C.S. students 
of Yesterday ..... 


To THE names of American businesses 
that have attained international lead- 
ership in their field, add that of the 
M. P. Moller Organ Works, world’s 


largest manufacturers of pipe organs. 


In Hagerstown, Maryland, at the 
head of the lovely Shenandoah Valley, 
the great Moller plant builds instru- 
ments that are installed in cathedrals, 
churches, theaters and private homes 
throughout America and foreign coun- 
tries. And an important factor in the 
growth of this business for nearly 
thirty years has been the training of 
its employees by the International Cor- 
respondence Schools. 


Mathias P. Moller, founder of the 
company and still its active head, came 
to this country in 1873, a Danish im- 
migrant boy. His skill as an organ 
builder soon enabled him to earn his 
living, and in 1881 he started opera- 
tions for himself in Hagerstown. 


It was in 1897 that E. O. Shulen- 
berger, present Secretary and Sales 
Manager of the company, came to the 
Méller Works. He felt the need of 
technical training, for in his boy- 
hood he had been able to get only an 
elementary schooling. In 1902 he en- 
rolled with the I. C.S. for a course in 
Mechanical Drawing, which he com- 
pleted in his spare time. He was the 
first of the Mdller force to study with 
the I. C. S. 

Today there are I. C. S. graduates 
and students in all branches of the 
organization. In positions of executive 
Mr. Shulen- 
berger, there are J. O. Funkhouser, 
Vice-president, and G. S. Funkhouser, 
Treasurer, both students of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. 

L. W. Robertson, General Fore- 
man, is an I. C. S. pioneer student. He 
enrolled in 1906, when he was a 
Moller apprentice. 


responsibility, besides 


A co-operative training arrange- 
ment, for the encouragement of 
home study among the employees, 
was made between the Moller or- 
ganization and the International 
Correspondence Schools some five 
years ago. In speaking of it, M. P. 
Moller, Jr., says: 

“The record of the I. C.S. in 


assisting our people to make more go 
of themselves has been an honor- 


able and effective one for many years. 


Under this plan, which provides for 
the efforts of the Schools’ representa- 
tive being practically supervised by 
our management, with a view to en- 
rolling the right man for the right 
course, there is afforded a logical co- 
operation which cannot result other- 
wise than in advantage all around. It 
has emphatically been so with us.” 


In organ building, as in every other 
business and industry, it is the man 
with a technical knowledge of his job 
and the job ahead who advances. Will 
you hold a respensible, well-paid posi- 
tion ten years from now? It depends 
on yourself, and on the decisions you 
make today. If you study and get 
ready the opportunity will surely come.’ 


Shulenberger, left, Secretar 
of ‘the Miller Organ Works, and M. 


o, Sales Manager 
P. Moller, Jr. 


Every man in the Moller om room has been 
trained by the I. C. S. 


E. J. Phillips, right, Foreman of the Console Dept., 
and Howard Berry are both-I. C. S. students 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 





full particulars about the subject before which I have marked X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


[] Cost Accounting OD Advertising 

[ } Bookkeeping LD English 

[} Salesmanship (J Business Correspondence 
[_} Secretarial Work LJ Show Card and Sign 

[_}] Spanish Lettering 

L] French C)stenearaphy and Typing 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


[] Gas Engine Operating (] Radio O Architect 
[} Civil Engineer LJ Architects’ Blueprints 
a Mining Contractor and Builder 
[] Surveying and Mapping [J Architectural Draftsman 
[} Plumbing and Heating [(] Concrete Builder 

[] Steam Engineering CI Structural Engineer 


C] Business Management 
LJ) Industrial Management 
LJ Personnel Management 
CJ Traffic Management 
CL) Accounting and 

C. P. A. Coaching 


O Electrical Engineer 

0 Electric Lighting 

) Mechanical Engineer 
O Mechanical Draftsman 
C) Machine Shop Practice 
L) Railroad Positions 








Street Address 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 4692-B, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, ““Who Wins and Why,” and 


OD Civil Service 

L) Railway Mai] Clerk 

) Common School Subjects 

DL High School Subjects 
Illustrating 

CJ Cartooning 


0 Chemistry 

L] Pharmacy 
Automobile Work 
Airplane Engines 
Agriculture and Poultry 

L) Mathematics 





State. 





Occupation 








If you reside in Canada, send this coupon to ie International Carveapentionce Schools Canad an, - Ltd., » “Montreat 
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He has a good 
personality, 
BUTwe can't 
have a repre- : 
sentative, who 

says, 
‘LT AINT 
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CANT HARDLY 
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24 his crude 
English would 
offend. A 
salesman who 
says, 
‘THEAYTER, 
GENUWINE 
and DEEF’ 
has too big 

a handicap to 
overcome 
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Thousands are 
held back by 
Mistakesin =e 


~yet never know why! 


OMETIMES it is the little, unconsidered 

“trifles” that check promising careers. 

A man may make only two or three really 

bad mistakes in an interview—yet they may 

completely spoil the favorable first impression 

created by fine manners, good clothes, and 
attractive personality. 

Your mistakes in English stand out! The 
fact that you are unconscious of making 
them does not prevent those who know good 
English from noticing and commenting be- 
hind your back upon your apparent lack of 
education. Many a fine opportunity for 
advancement has been wrecked on the rock 
of a “little” mistake made in an interview 
or in writing a letter of application! 


Correct Your Unconscious Errors 


For the first time in the history of education 
there is a way to improve your English quickly 
and surely. Sherwin Cody, perhaps the _best- 
known teacher of practical English, has perfected 
and patented a remarkable device which will 
quickly find and correct the mistakes you uncon- 
er make. Correct English soon becomes a 

abit 

This method is so remarkably successful because 
it concentrates, not on useless rules, but on the 
formation of correct habits. There is no hard 
study. Only fifteen minutes a day is required, 
over a short period, and the instruction is guar- 
anteed to improve your English to your satisfac- 
tion or it costs you nothing. 


Get Free Book on English 


Write today for Mr. Cody’s new free book, 
“How to Speak and Write Masterly English. % 
Merely mail the coupon or a postal card. Free 
yourself of the embarrassing errors in English 
that keep you from feeling sure of yourself 
wherever you go. You never can achieve your 
greatest possibilities until you do master English. 
Write today. SHerwin Copy ScuHoor or ENGLISH, 
310 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF — 

310 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y 
Please send me your new free book, 

Speak and Write Masterly English.” 


“How to 
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those of Mr. Dark. It is not only the 
military genius of Marlborough that ap- 
peals with great force to Mr. Chidsey’s 
interest, but his versatility and cleverness 
in various fields, especially in sports. 

It happens, too, that one of Mr. Dark’s 
“Twelve Royal Ladies” receives fresh in- 
terpretation in Marie Antoinette, the 
Player Queen, by John Garber Palache. 
One of the great tragedies of the French 
Revolution was the execution of this 
Queen, nominally French but always Ger- 
man at heart, who could not understand 
why she had to die. By making intelli- 
gent use of a great mass of surviving 
memoirs Mr. Palache has built up a biog- 
raphy that takes account of phases of the 
Queen’s life and character not so much 
emphasized by earlier writers. 

In dealing with the leaders and expo- 
nents of cults the art of biography en- 
counters some of its most vexatious prob- 
lems. It usually happens that the lives 
of such individuals are written either by 
devoted adherents or by prejudiced oppo- 
nents. In either case the truth of history 
suffers. Seldom do we have an unbiased 
account of the career of saint or martyr. 
So difficult it is to get the truth about 
such characters. 

We are told by Mr. Edwin F. Dakin, 
a successful young publicity director in 
New York, that in seeking to learn how 
philosophies had worked out in the lives 
of their sponsors he came to a survey of 
mysticism and turned to study the foun- 
der of what is known as Christian Sci- 
ence. As he came to know the details of 
her life story he grew more and more in- 
terested and amazed and at the same 
time he became convinced that few even 
among Mrs. Eddy’s followers had ever 
known the basic facts of that remark- 
able story. Hence the book, Mrs. 
Eddy: the Biography of a Virginal 
Mind. 

All the outstanding episodes in that 
surprising career are related by Mr. 
Dakin—the childhood and youth of Mary 
Baker, broken by spells of hysteria, the 
nature of which was imperfectly under- 
stood, the three marriages, the grinding 
poverty, the apparent futility of the first 
sixty years of a long life; then the de- 
layed recognition of the book “Science 
and Health,” the expansion of its author’s 
personal following, and at last the attain- 
ment of a leadership that might well have 
seemed commanding, if not triumphant. 
All in all there have not been many such 
careers in the world’s history. Mr. 
Dakin finds the significance of this 
woman not in any miraculous sainthood, 
but in the very human passions and frail- 
ties that made up so great a part of her 
life, and yet did not prevent the achieve- 
ment of a great purpose. 

Few American naturalists have won a 
world-wide or even a nation-wide reputa- 


See “Where to Buy Books,” pages 10 and 12 

















‘Learn Cultured Speech and Cores 

rect Pronunciation quickly from 

phonograph records. Alsoincrease 

your vocabulary this new easy 

way. Be a fluent talker—culti- 

-vated speech is a social and business 

asset of thefirstimportance. Thisnew 

“learn by listening’? method highly recommended 
by leading educators. Recordssent onfree trial. Write 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation, 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE « 
3601 Michigan Ave. — Deot. 1047 Chicago. Ulinois 


at Home 


Carry on your education. Develop power 

to initiate and achieve. Earn cr welt to- 
ward a Bachelor degree or Teaching 
Certificate by correspondence. Select 
from 450 courses in 45 subjects, including 

, English, seshesnetios istory, Ed 
tion, Psychology, Economics, 
Languages, etc. Write for catalog. 


The GAnibersity of Chicago 


441 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NEW 
Book CLUB 











VERY month a new book delivered 

to your house on the day of publi- 
cation. To show you how fine they are 
we’ ll send you one book on approval to- 
gether with complete details of our plan. 
If you like it send us $5 and you receive 
a new Paper Book every month for a 
whole year. If you do not like the book 
return it to us and you will be under no 
obligation. This offer is open for a lim- 
ited time only'so clip the coupon now. 


-= —— 


PAPER BOOKS, ” Charles. el, Publisher, 
80 Fifth Avenue, ‘New York 

Please send me, free, a sample of the 
Paper Books, and details of your plan. 
Within 5 days after receiving the book I will 
send ou $5.00 for a charter subscription for 
the Paper Books, or return the book. 


($5.50 in Canada, $6.00 shesadl 
Send check with coupon if you prefer. 190.2 
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WORLD-FAMOUS AUTHORITIES, CRITICS, 
EDUCATORS—ALL HAIL THIS AS OUR 


“GREATEST 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA” 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA—with 
new 2000-page supplement—in 14 volumes bound in 
beautiful blue classic vellum just coming from the press. 


Contains more information and more recent information than 
any other work of its kind! 


HERE is the opportunity for which 
you have been waiting —a plan 
whereby you may easily acquire 
for yourself and your family the 
great modern, all-inclusive NEW 
INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLO- 
PDIA—the choice of the leading 
librarians—in the new, compact 
14-volume Popular Edition with 
its handsome new luxurious blue 
classic vellum binding. 

Including the new 2000-page 
Supplement, the NEW INTERNA- 
TIONAL is recognized by the na- 
tion’s thinkers as the most com- 
plete encyclopedia ever published. 
Whether you plan to use it for 
purposes of self-improvement, 
friendly debate or general culture, 
it will answer your every purpose. 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University, 
Prof. William Lyon Phelps of 
Yale, William Allen White, Dr. 
Stephen S. Wise, and other lead- 
ers recommend its use to others! 
H. L. Mencken says it is “the 
best encyclopedia published in 
any language.” 

Upon receipt from you of the 
coupon below, properly filled in, 


FREE? 


This beautiful Early-American Danersk 
table FREE with every order! 


we will send you details of our Easy 
Payment and Ten-Day Examina- 
tion Plan, together with a free 
copy of the beautiful 56-page 
book, “Enlightening the World,” 
which describes the NEW INTER- 
on ENCYCLOPEDIA in 
etail. 


The New Supplement gives you 
the very last-minute facts 


The 2000-page Supplement con- 
tains absolutely new material — 
new illustrations, new biograph- 
ical sketches. Information be- 
comes alive—vivid—easy to read 
and understand in this mammoth 
work. Nearly 75,000 separate 
articles! Thousands of illustra- 
tions. Hundreds of maps. The 
entire field of human knowledge 
is covered minutely. 

With the NEW INTERNA- 
TIONAL, you will receive, at no 
additional cost, the following: 


FREE $30 authentic Early- 
American Period Book-table 


We will include free, with each 
order of the NEW INTERNA- 
TIONAL for the present, a $30 
Early - American Book-table, de- 
signed especially for this encyclo- 
pedia by the famous New York 
furniture firm of Erskine-Dan- 
forth Corporation. In solid maple, 
antique walnut tones, this book- 
table as shown on this page, will 
be a distinct addition to your 
home. Mail the coupon now, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
449 Fourth Ave., New York City 





Book-table. 


Name 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW to 


THE NEW 
{NIERNATIONA, 
ENCYCLOPAD) 


SUPPLEMEN| 
VOLUME | 


YOLOM\ 


The brand-new, two-volui1e supplement to the 
New International completes your set. 


so we can set aside one for you. 

The Popular Edition in 14 vol- 
umes has exactly the same ma- 
terial and illustration as the 
famous 25-volume Standard Edi- 
tion. Binding in double volumes 
achieves this end. 


RR-10-29 


Gentlemen: Please send me immediately without obligation on my part my 
free copy of the 56-page illustrated book, “Enlightening the World,” and 
details of your Easy Payment Plan and the Free $30 Erskine-Danforth 

















SUCCESS 





IN MUSIC 


Success in Music is easy—it is merely the 
adding each week, each month, a little 
more knowledge, a little more skill through 
properly directed study and training. 


Thousands of good musicians are stand- 
ing still—are “in a rut’”—because they 
have gone as far as their training in 
music will permit. 


Is this your case? If so, then the solution 
is a simple and easy one. More money, 
greater recognition, 


as you are ready for them. 


Let Us Help You 


For 25 years this great Musical Organiza- 
tion has been helping ambitious musicians 
help themselves. ‘Thousands of letters 
from enthusiastic students and graduates 
testify to the great value and profit of our 
musical training. 


In your spare time, right in your own 
home, and at a trifling cost, you can gain a 
musical training that will be the best and 
most profitable investment you have ever 
made. 





Send for full details and | 


Catalogue 





| wilderness that 
higher positions are | 
ready and waiting for you, just as soon | 








If you are really ambitious to succeed in 
music; if you have faith in yourself, by all 
means clip the coupon and send it back. 
We will send you full details of our won- 
derful home-study method of musical 
training. Send today. 


University Extension 


Conservatory ‘z's, cicico 


UNIVERSITY ee 
CONSERVATOR 


Dept. 480, Langley «Si and 41st St., Chicago 
Please send me free and without any obli- 


gation full details of your remarkable Home 
Study Method of the course I have checked. 
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Course Music School 
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tion in life and fewer still made names 
for themselves that have endured for a 
century. John James Audubon was one 
of those rare exceptions. His name is to- 
day a symbol among us, although he died 
nearly eighty years ago. Abroad he had 
been even more highly esteemed than at 
home. By the ordinary American stand- 
ards of success he had fallen short, but 
he achieved the unexpected. He pro- 
duced “The Birds of America”—a work 
unexampled in its field, for he was. an 
artist as well as a naturalist, and genera- 
tions have been and will be in his debt. 
Yet in life he languished in a debtors’ 
prison. The dramatic contrasts in his 
career and his work as a pioneer in the 














clearly brought out in Audacious Aud- 


ubon, by Edward A. Muschamp. This | 


biographer attributes not a little of the 
measure of fame that Audubon finally 
attained to the unusual gifts of his wife. 


A Farmers’ Annual That 
Says Something 


O RAPID is the advance in the science 
and art of farming that something 
more than the bound volumes of agricul- 
tural journals, excellent as many of them 
are, is required by the up-to-date farm 
manager. 


edge is no slight task, but what agency in 


for the American farmer as our own De- 
partment of Agriculture? That it can be 
done, with brilliant success, has been 
amply shown by the three successive 
Yearbooks of Agriculture (1926, 1927, 
and 1928) already issued under the De- 
partment’s imprint. 


documents is not permitted to delay the 
prompt appearance of the “Yearbook.” 
It is not behind the annual publications 
that come out under private auspices. 
The issue for 1928, edited by Milton S. 
Eisenhower and Arthur P. Chew, was dis- 
tributed several months ago and it car- 
ried statistical information as closely to 
date as the material in the “American 
Year Book” or the “International Year 
Book” appearing about the same time. 
More than 500 pages of “What’s New in 
Agriculture” (freely illustrated) gives 
such a conspectus of new farming meth- 
ods and new facts about farming as can 
nowhere else be found in the English lan- 
guage or in any other. You do not real- 
ize what a live, forward-facing institution 
the Department of Agriculture has be- 
come until you peruse this attractive 
grouping of terse, illuminating articles, to 
which the editors at Washington have 
made the whole world contribute. You 


See “Where to Buy Books,” pages 10 and 12 
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To compress in a single book | MAN 
even one year’s increment to farm knowl- | 


| Sommeranee 


the world is so well able to do this work | 


The much-lamented | 
- tardiness in the printing of government | 
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Wenonah Military Academy 


12 miles from Philadelphia. College en- 
trance, business and special courses. Horse- 
manship under instructor of Equitation. 
Special school for Juniors. For Catalog 
and View Book, write to the Registrar. 
Box 406, Wenonah, New Jersey. 

Military 


STAUNTON ic, 


One of the most distinguished schools in America pre- 
paring for Universities, Government Academies, Business. 
— aisciplinary training. equaled by academic excel- 
lente. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., LL.D., Pres., Box F 
(Kable Station), Staunton, Va. 
TENNESSEE, Nashville, Belmont Heights, Box 509. 
WARD-BELMONT 
An accredited Junior College for girls and young women. 
Also preparatory school. Meets the exacting demands of a 
most discriminating patronage. Complete appointments. 
Yor information address the Secretary. 


Lindenwood College 


Two and four year 











STANDARD college for young women, 

courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 50 minutes 

from St. Louis. 103d year. Every modern facility. Catalog. 
J. L. ROEMER, Pres., Box 1129, St. Charles, 
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SS, e herewith find Cheek 
for your STORY 29 


Accepted ! The whole world at your feet ! What greater 
thrill than such a letter from an editor? 


After all, it is merely a question of knowing how to 
do it, If you have the urge, and get the proper train- 
ing, you can write to earn, The Palmer Institute can 
teach you how to produce salable material, In recent 
weeks 125 stories and articles by Palmer students have 
been bought by editors, 


There is no reason why you, too, can not be making 
your writing pay. Mail the coupon and start today. 





PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
CLAYTON HAMILTON... .PRESIDENT 
Dept. 67X; Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 


Iam interested in: 

Short Story Writing Name 

CO) English and 
Self-Expression 

O Photoplay Writing 

OJ Writers’ Criticism 
Service 
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One look is all you need 


( Being a bookstore conversation between seller and buyer ) 


Wis, this new 


Winston has plenty 
of advantages; but 
the greatest, to me, 
is its “single-look” 
feature. One look 
gives you the facts. 


» » But, doesn’t every 
worth-while dictionary give you the facts ? 


Yes, but here’s the difference. Winston 
definitions are in common, simple words that 
you can understand instantly. No further 
reference to other words is necessary. 


» » A good point, if the word is there at all. 


It is there. If it isn’t, you can be sure it 
has no place in our present-day language. 
This brings up another point. Do you look 
up words for their history, or their present- 
day meaning? 


» » Ninety-nine times out of a hundred for 
their latest meaning, of course. 


Most dictionaries, for mechanical reasons, 
list the oldest meaning first, working down to 
the present-day meaning. But W, ustonis brand- 
new. It is not an abridgment, or a revision 
of an older work. It invariably starts with 


TheW INSTON 


SIMPLIFIED 


DICTIONARY 
ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION 


PUBLISHED BY 


the most important 
present-day meaning. 


One look! 


2» But suppose [ 
want more? 


Oh, Winston gives 
you the complete 
picture. From correct 
spelling, pronunciation, origin, and history 
right down to the less important or tech- 
nical meaning. It is there when you want it. 


» » Well, its convenience does seem desirable. 


Exactly. It means quick reference that 
doesn’t disturb your train of thought while 
writing or reading. You'll refer to it more 
often. You know, there is nothing more im- 
portant in our lives than communicating 
ideas and absorbing other people’s ideas. It’s 
the foundation of our business and our 
pleasure. You have to know your words. And 
for an up-to-date dictionary of unquestion- 
able authority, which makes it easy to know 
words, I certainly recommend Winston’s. 


1,500 pages on thin paper. Over 100,000 words, 
3,000 illustrations. An encyclopedic appendix, 
including a 32-page Atlas of the World in colors. 


See it at your bookstore. . . . . « «+ $5.00. 


Send me, prepaid, The Winston Simplified Dictionary, En- 
cyclopedic Edition ( thumb-indexed ) in Artcraft Binding. 
I will return it within five days or remit $5.00, which is 





Address.____. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
1014 Winston Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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There Are Just Two Kinds 
of Story Magazines 


Try to imagine the 
thrill of meeting each 
month such authors as 


Barrie 

Dumas 
Stevenson 

F. Scott Fitzgerald 
Edgar Allan Poe 
Anatole France 
Mark Twain 
George Ade 
Olive Schreiner 
Balzac 

Owen Wister 
Fannie Hurst 
Edith Wharton 
Jack London 
De Maupassant 
Joseph Conrad 
0. Henry 
Conan Doyle 
Bret Harte 

H. G. Wells 
Oscar Wilde 
“Bill Nye” 
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We want to prove that you'll like the 
GotpeNn Boox. At the risk of forming 
a new habit, mail the special intro- 
It will bring 
you six 25c. issues for only $1.00—six 
splendid treats that you never dreamed 
existed in the magazine world. 


ductory coupon today. 
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—those that give you 
the variable products of 
a few modern authors. 


—and THE GOLDEN 
BOOK, which brings 


you the masterpieces of 
the world’s best authors 
of all times. 


THE GotpEN Book runs the whole 
gamut of brilliance, from the most talked 
of moderns to the most inspired masters. 
Nothing is too old, nothing too new for 
the GoLtpEN Book, but each story must 
have certain qualities that make it stand 
out as a significant creation. Each story 
must be entertaining, stimulating, and 


of undisputed literary worth. 


Even the best authors cannot write up 


to their highest standards at all times. 
During his whole career, an author will 
write perhaps only two or three master- 
pieces. But you may be sure of finding 
those masterpieces in the GotpEN Book. 
Each piece of writing selected for the 
GoLpvEN Book has already stood the test 
of the severest critics, has already been 
proven a story worth reading and re- 


membering. 


Here is reading for the appreciator of 


good literature who hasn’t time to search 
thru this magazine and that, thru vast 


libraries, thru new books and old to find 


those refreshing pieces of writing really 


worthy of attention. In each issue of 


the GoLpEN Boox you will find the same 


supreme and thrilling satisfaction in the 
authors chosen to bring you the best in 
Fiction, Drama, Essays, Poetry, 
Humor, and PERSONALITIES. 


The Golden Book Magazine 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Enclosed find $1.00, for which 
send the Golden Book for six 
months to the address below. 
(Regular price, $1.50.) 


Name 


THE NEXT 6 BIG NUMBERS | 
FOR ONLY $1.00——>| 
l 











See “Where to Buy Books,” pages 10 and 12 
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will read here about discoveries in agri- 
culture that may startle you, but you 
have official assurance that every state- 
ment has the endorsement of experts. 
From soil preparation to the marketing 
of products, every phase of the farming 
business is treated. Never before were 
the current problems of the American 
farmer so intelligently discussed in a 
single inexpensive book. 





A French Comment 
on Russia 


NE OF THE most interesting accounts 
of life in post-war Russia is a transla- 
tion from the French of A Girl in Soviet 
Russia, by Andrée Viollis. This young 
French woman saw a great deal of the 
Russia of today, rural and urban. It is 
clear that her studies must have been 
made with the active aid of the Soviet 
government, but there is no reason to 
doubt that her photographic descriptions 
represent her actual impressions of land 
and people. The book is written in a 
terse, vivacious style, eminently French 
and well preserved in the translation. 


Popular Science 


i James JEANS, the physicist and 
mathematician, has written a book 
for the layman, making available some 
of the results of recent scientific re- 
search. The Universe Around Us an- 
swers questions that must have occurred 
to many lay minds and provides new 
points of departure for the imagination. 
Among the chapter heads are “Exploring 
the Sky,” “Exploring the Atom,” “Ex- 
ploring in Time,” “Carving Out the Uni- 
verse,” and “Beginnings and Endings.” 


Real Antiques 


NTEREST IN ANTIQUE furniture never 

wanes, but of many American collec- 
tors it may be said that their zeal is not 
always tempered with knowledge, or even 
common sense. Such men and women 
might profit from a reading of Genu- 
ine Antique Furniture, by Major Ar- 
thur de Bles. They are the persons who 
should give special heed to the first word 
of this title, but fine distinctions of this 
kind are doubtless lost on all who are 
captivated by the “antique” label. Major 
De Bles is an Englishman who lived 
twenty years in France and more re- 
cently in America. For the past decade 
he has lectured on antique furniture at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York. His book has 200 illustrations and 
is beautifully printed. 
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FAMOUS BEST SELLERS 


all FULL LIBRARY SIZE—books 
you put off buying when they were *2°"° to 
$5°° each—NOW only ONE DOLLAR 


SHORT LIFE OF MARK TWAIN— 
Albert Bigelow — 
Former price, $2.50 
WOODROW bso Ag I KNOW 
HIM—Joseph P. Tumulty. 
ee we t price. 2 $5.00 
MAK THE 
by ae a W. Caldwell and Edwin 
E.S Fo: YOR BEN $2.50 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY NJA- 
we? ANKLIN. Former price, $2.00 
A don OF we Henry E. 
Krehbiel Former price, $2.50 
9 —* OF THE 5 hen LE— William 
Beeb Former price, $2.00 
10. + LOVE pone ALL— Robert 
hle: ormer price, $2.00 


2. 
4. 
5, SCLENCE R 
6. 
3 


34. § ree — Christopher Mor 
le Former price, $2.00 
35 Tie NEW BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 
'* —Lillian Eichler. Former price, $4.00 
36. BIRD NEIGHBO —- eltje Blan- 
oes. Former A $5.00 
37. TH BIOGRAPHY OF 
BENVENUTO CELLI Nt a Trans- 
lated by J. Adige Symonds. 
ormer price, $8.50 
38. now IT CAN BE TOLD — Phili 


ib omer rice, $3. 
39. tha LOG OF THE —William 
ele rice, 
40. “DAWGS” — Charles Wright Gray. 
Former NG} $2.50 
42 ADVENTURES OF AN AFRICAN 





ADVENTURES OF AN AFRICAN 
SLAVER; Cy ge he MAR- 
ach a TRADER RN; THE 
RED NIGHT OFT GERMANY; 
REVOLT! IN eat DESERT; Charn- 
wood’s NCOLN; MEANING OF 
A LIBERAL EDUCAT ION; Stra- 
chey’s ENT VICTORIANS; 
CREATIVE ICHEMIS. TRY—and 85 
other famous best sellers which 
originally sold for $2.50 to $5.00. 
Handsomely bound in cloth. Full 
Library Size books—5% 

little “‘pocket volumes. 

the books contain illustrations as 
originally published. See them at 
your bookseller’s—or send for your 
choice on 10 days’ free examina- 
tion plan explained below. 








FATHER DUFFY’S STORY— 
y. Former price, $2. 50 


Francis P. Du 


PAUL BUN YAN—James Stephens. 
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13. 
15. 
16. 


18. 


* Bertrand Russell. 


SOMPANIONATE. “MARRIAGE, 


° Joae _ Bb. rates and Wainwright 


Former price, $3. 
THE RIGHT TO BE HAPPY—Mrs. 
Former price, $3.00 
CLEOPATRA a Ferval. 

‘ormer price, $2.50 

IN BRIGHTEST AFRICA—Carl 
E. Akeley. Former price, $2.50 
BRAIN AND PERSONALITY— 
W. Hanna Thompson. 

Former ND OWL $2. 00 
HAUNCH, PAUNCH AN 
Samuel Ornitz. Former price, ity 00 
RECOLLECTIONS AND 


* SLAVER—Capt. Theodore Soa. 


ormer price, $4.00 


Fo! 
43 THE SECOND EMPIRE—Philip 
'* Guedalla. Fo: 


4. 
45. 


46. 


47. 


ormer price, $5.00 
A BOOK OF par aces —AH.L. 
Mencken Former price, . 50 
CATHERINE THE GREA 
Katherine Anthony. 
Former price, $4.00 
STEPHEN CRANE—Thomas Beer. 
Former Price, $2.50 
TRAMPING ic LIFE — arry 
Kemp. ormer price, § Ys 00 
SIX YEARS IN THE MALAY 
JUNGLE—Carveth Wells. 
Former price, $3.00 


Former price, $2.50 
JUNGLE DAYS | — William Beebe. 
ormer price, $3.00 
THE ART OF LAWN ENNIS— 
William T. Tilden —_ 

‘ormer .) 2 00 
LAY THOUGHTS OF DE. 
Dean William =~ Inge. 

ormer price, $2.50 
A STORY TELLER'S STORY — 
Sherwood Anderson. 

Former rice, $3.00 

iaeer RIVER—H. M. Tomlin- 

mer | rice, $2.50 


‘or! 
EDGAR ALLAN — - Alphonso 
rmer price: _ 50 


21. TERS OF GENERAL ROBERT E. 
LEE—Captain — Lee. 

ormer price, $5.00 

THE LIFE oF PASTEUR—D. 

Vallery-Radot. Former price, $3.00 

23 ASTRONOMY FOR EVERY- 
* BODY—Prof. S. Newcomb. 

Former price, $2.50 

24 MY LIFE AND WORK — Henry 

° yi a. collaboration with Samuel 

rice, $3. 50 

ORIE 


27. LINCOLN’S owns: 


28 PEACOCK THRONE—E. pe 
Powell. ormer price, $3.00 
29 A SECOND BOOK OF OPERAS— 
° —Henry E. Krehbiel. 
Former price, $2.25 
30 CIRCUS PARADE—Jim Tully. 
. Former price, $2.50 
FOUR MONTHS AFOOT IN 
* SPAIN—Harry A. _o 
‘ormer price, $3.00 
32 OF ALL THINGS! — Robert C 
" Benchley. Former price, $1. 75 
33 FAERY LANDS OF THE SOUTH 
* SEAS—Hall and Nordhoff. 
Former price, $4.00 


SEND NO 


THE COMMON SENSE OF 
HEALTH--Stanley M. Rinehart, M.D. 
Former price, $2.50 
THE SAGA OF BILLY THE KID 
—Walter Noble Burns. 
“ rice, $2.50 


Former 
FAMOUS TRIALS OF ISTORY 
—Lord Birkenhead. 
Former price, $4.00 
AMERICA — Gme Philip cape. 
Former price, $2. 
THE .CONQUEST OF FEAR 
Basil King. Former price, $2.00 
TRAINING FOR POWER AND 
LEADERSHIP—Grenville Kleiser. 
Former price, $3.00 
THE BOOK OF LETTERS—Mary 
O. Crowther. Former price, $2.00 
THE NEW DECALOGUE OF 
SCIENCE — Albert E. Wiggam. 
Former price, $3.00 
THE BOOK OF WOODCRAFT— 
Ernest T. Seton. | Former price, $2.00 
—- GARDEN— Nelije Blan- 
cha Former price, $5.00 
61. 3 THE MAUVE DECADE — Thomas 
Former price, $3.50 


MONEY— 


10 Days’ Free Examination! 


Pay Nothing in Advance 
—Nothing to Postman 
It is hard to believe such book-value 
Possible at only $1. That is why we 
are making this FREE EXAMINA- 
TION OFFER. Use the coupon to 
mark the titles you want and mail it 
without money. Read the books for 


10 days. Then send us only $1, plus 
10 cents postage, for each title you 
keep. If you do not admit this the 
biggest book-value you ever saw, re- 
turn the volumes and forget the 
matter. The editions of many titles 
arelimited—don’t delay. GARDEN CITY 
PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 410, Garden 
City, New York 
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THE. FABULOUS FORTIE 
Meade anata 


BEGGARS OF LIFE~Jm Tully. 


rmer price, $3.50 
Former price, $3.00 
S TH 


A LAUGH A A - be! KEEP: 
DOCTOR AWA Y—Irvin Cobb. 


Fo: 

SUPERS AND _ SUPERMEN 
° Philip Guedalia. 

TODAY AND 
° Henry Ford 
Samuel Crowther 
MURDER FOR —— 1 
'° Bolitho. 


rmer price, $2.50 


* TORY—Donald Ogden Stewart. 


‘ormer nie $2. 00 


F 
THE NEW AGE OF FAIT 
lesen. Davies. 
bth haw eens CALE 


omnes price, $3.50 
EDISON: THE MAN AND HIS 


—G. S. i 


Former price, $4.00 
WASH- 


THE SEVEN AGES OF 
INGTON—Owen Wister. 


Former price, $2.00 


“GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING CO., “Dept. “410, ‘Garden’ City, New York 
Please send me the STAR DOL LAR BOOKS encircled below for 10 days’ FREE 
EXAMINATION. It is understood that I will send you $1, plus 10 cents postage, for 
each volume, or I may return any or all the books without being obligated in any way. 
q anginal Mageteny. of ee D Sas ee 
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Former price. $2.50 
TOMORROW — 
in collaboration with 
. Former price, $3.50 

FIT— William 

ormer price, $2.50 
A PARODY OUTLINE OF HIS 


Former Riss § $2. % 





THE MEANING OF A LIBERAL 
EDUCATION—Everett Dean Mar- 
tin, Former price, $3.00 
EMINENT VICTORIANS —Lytton 
Strachey. Former price, $3.50 
REVOLT IN THE DESERT — 7. 
E. Lawrence. Former price, $5.00 
MOHAMMED — R. F. Dibble. 

Former price, $3.00 
THE STORY OF MY LIFE—Sir 
Harry H. Johnston. 

Former price, $5.00 
PSYCHOANALYSIS AND LOVE— 
André Tridon. Former price, $2.50 
STUDIES IN MURDER—Edmund 
L. Pearson. Former price, $3.00 
WILLIAM caaureee GORGAS: 
HIS LIFE AND WORK—Marie D. 
Gorgas and Burton J. Hendrick. 

Former price. $5.00 


HOW TO LIVE—Arnold Bennett. 


1 


101. Wright ‘Gray. 


Former price, $5.50 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN—Lord 
Charnwood. Former price, $3.00 


FATHERS OF THE REVOLU- 
TION— Philip Guedalla. 
Former price, $3.50 


yg AND GLADSTONE— 
D.G. Somervell. Former price, $3.50 


CREATIVE CHEMISTRY —Edwin 
E. Slosson. Former price, $3.00 


HEAD HUNTERS OF 
AMAZON—F. W. Updegraff. 
Former price, $5.00 


GENTLEMAN tae tread BUR- 
GOYNE—F. J. Huddleston 
Former price, $5.00 
TRADER HORN — Aloysius P. 
Horn and Ethelreda Lewis. 
Former price, $4.00 
THE FRUIT OF THE FAMILY 
TREE—Albert Edward Wiggam. 
Former price, $3.00 
WHITE SHADOWS IN_ THE 
SOUTH SEAS—Frederick O'Brien. 
Former price, $5.00 
THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT LOVE 
AND mites Collins, M. D. 
Former price, $3.00 
BOB, SON OF BATTLE—Aljred 
* Olliphant. Former price, $2.50 
**HOSSES’’— Compiled by Charles 
Former price, $2.50 


THE 


102. PERFECT BEHAVIOR — Donald 
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Ogden Stewart. 
ADVENTURES 


Former price, $2.00 
IN CONTENT- 


'* MENT—David Grayson. 


104. 


Former price, $2.00 

COUNT LUCKNER, THE SEA 
DEVIL—Lowell Thomas. 

Former price, $2.50 

THE RED KNIGHT OF GER- 
* MAN Y—Floyd Gibbons. 

Former er price, $2.50 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZIN i 


FICTION - BIOGRAPHY ; ESSAY ; CRITICISM 


A 
| Y 
A Special N what other magazine can you find such a 
balance of fine reading? Edited for the 
i ntr oductory alert minded, intelligent person with many in- Ec 
O terests, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE is read and * 
sik er appreciated by the cultured, Reading it is in hight—he 
¢ e * e hi ld h 
So important, so interesting ee : soem of an intelligent reaction to the geen 
is the new programme of a oe 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE for Each month Scribner’s brings you “As I my 
the autumn, that we take Like It,’? by William Lyon Phelps; ‘‘The Field EW ID 
this means of introducing it of Art,” by Royal Cortissoz; “Literary Sign- f,..4°1 
to new readers. You get six Posts,”’ by R. E. Sherwood; and “The Financial Sah oy 
numbers of SCRIBNER’S for Situation,’? by Alexander Dana Noyes—four his = 
mere i 
just entiell the regular diversified features covering the broad interests may 
ales . of the sophisticated American. PAY unt 
subscription price. She te J 
only a gl 


Each month Scribner’s brings you more coc. ae 











distinctive fiction than any other of the high- sso 
grade magazines, by Ernest Hemingway, Con- who knov 
rad Aiken, Don Marquis, J. B. Connolly, How- “- 
ard Brubaker, Stark Young, and many others. =. 
oy 

Each month Scribner’s brings you impor- le a 
tant articles by leaders of American thought oS ven 
and American business on the economic and Why 
social future of this country. Nothing 
Each month Scribner’s brings you reveal- powered 

ing explorations into characters from George ables 
Washington to Charlie Chaplin, with the grand This 
prospect of the biography of one fighting man possi" 
by another — Jeb Stuart by Captain John W. woothegg 
Thomason, Jr., of the marines. boss man 
wake hin 

Truly a marvellous balance of reading mae m... ( 
terial! out of t 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE If yc 


597 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. ok 
Please enter my subscription to Scribner’s your sel 
memory 


Magazine for six months, for which I enclose f di 
herewith One Dollar. of direct 
Peln 
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The Detail Hound 


Always Working Overtime— 
Yet Never Getting Anywhere 


E does his work SO THOROUGHLY that he never gets it 
done at ALL. 


First at the office in the morning—last to leave at 
hight—he is wasting his best years in a DETAIL JOB that he 
hould have OUTGROWN long ago. 


His desk is usually a cluttered heap of folders, date-sheets, 
hotations, letters and memos. . 


He collects and sorts and files and arranges his work all day 
ong. He is ‘‘SO BUSY”’ that he never has time to think of a 
EW IDEA that might win him a BIG OPPORTUNITY. 


He works OVERTIME, and wonders why he doesn’t get 
head. It never occurs to him to wonder why his superior’s desk 
s always shiny and clear. He does not realize that if he too would 
DELEGATE work that any stenographer could do, it would free 
his mind for really important matters—for looking BEYOND 
mere detail work. 


The ‘“‘DETAIL HOUND” will never get an EXECUTIVE’S 
PAY until he stops trying to do every last thing himself. As long 
as he is AFRAID to pass on any work to others, he will remain 
pnly a glorified OFFICE BOY. His boss will not put him in a 
more responsible, better paid position unless he develops 
DIRECTIVE QUALITIES. He will not promote a man who 
‘can’t see the woods for the trees.’’ He will find instead a man 
who knows how to SUPERVISE OTHERS and to GET AHEAD 
oward bigger things. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE recently said of one of the most 
mportant jobs in the world: 


‘In the discharge of the duties of the Presidency there 1s one 

e of action more important than all others. It consists in 

NEVER DOING ANYTHING THAT SOMEONE ELSE CAN 
DO FOR YOU.”’ 


Why can’t the ‘‘DETAIL HOUND”’ get ahead faster? Is 
there anything the matter with his MENTAL POWERS? 
Nothing whatever. But he does not use them on things that 

OUNT. He COULD develop all the fine qualities of a high- 
powered executive. But he WASTES nearly all his brain-power 
and energy keeping the wheels balanced and the cogs oiled. He 
mever gets around to RUNNING THE ENGINE. 


This man needs something to wake him up to his own 
possibilities. He is the AVERAGE PERSON that scientists tell 
s about—actually using only ONE-TENTH of his mental powers. 
The other nine-tenths are spent worrying about how hard he 
works, how necessary he is to the office, and wondering how the 
boss manages to leave at 3:30 for the golf links. Who is going to 
wake him up to the TRUTH? 


He can do it HIMSELF—with the help of PELMANISM. 
Already 700,000 people have used this system successfully to get 
out of their mental ruts and make something of their lives. 
Pelmanism shows you where your WEAK SPOTS are, and helps 
you to OVERCOME them. It reveals your STRONG POINTS 
and makes you DEVELOP them. 


If you have fallen into the habit of WASTING your valuable 
mind on petty details, you need a good, thorough mental OVER. 
HAULING. Your mind needs to be taken down like an engine, 
your self-confidence improved, your will strengthened, your 
memory sharpened—all the parts of your mind put into the kind 
of direct and definite action that will GET YOU SOMEWHERE. 


Pelmanism DEVELOPS abilities which you may NEVER 
have thought you possessed. During the last thirty years, it has 
Swept the world with the force of a new religion. It has helped 
clerks and members of Parliament, laborers and college graduates, 
men and women of every type, position, and age. It has REBUILT 
thousands whose only trouble lay in never REALIZING what 
they COULD do. 
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Scores of world-famous men and women endorse Pelmanisin 
because they believe in it, and want YOU to benefit by it. T. P. 
O’Connor, ‘‘Father of the House of Commons’’; Frank P. Walsh, 
Former Chairman of the National Labor Board; Judge Ben B, 
Lindsey, Founder of the Juvenile Court of Denver, are three men 
prominent in political life who advise the study of Pelmanism, 
Jerome K. Jerome, W. .L. George, Baroness Orczy, are a few of 
the well-known authors who praise the system. Others equally 
prominent are Sir Harry Lauder, the comedian; General Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell, Founder of the Boy Scout Movement; 
Admiral Lord Beresford, and Prince Charles of Sweden. 


Thousands who have won success, doubled or tripled their 
earning power, and insured their future happiness, have written 
letters telling how Pelmanism has helped them. If you could SEE 
these thousands of letters you COULD NOT DOUBT that it would 
mean much to YOU. 


But it’s easy to find out all about Pelmanism FREE, by send- 
ing for the booklet, ‘‘Scientific Mind Training.’ If you are con- 
tent with going on spending YOUR BEST YEARS in a routine 
position, you will not send for it. You may say, ‘‘What’s the 
use?’’, or ‘‘I’m too old,’’ or ‘‘It’s too much trouble to write for 
it.”” Or you may still think that Pelmanism is a fad or experiment, 
and will not do what it promises. 


In that case, send for this booklet AS A CHALLENGE to 
Pelmanism. Make Pelmanism PROVE what it can do—what it 
HAS DONE for so many hundreds of thousands of others. Don’t 
let this opportunity to do it slip by. Make sure that you are giving 
your FUTURE an even ‘“‘break.’’ ‘‘The Man or Woman You 
MIGHT Be’”’ is waiting to see you DO SOMETHING about it. 
Don’t go on working hard and getting NOWHERE, Mail the 
coupon NOW. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 3610,71 West 45th Street, New York City, 


Offices in London, Paris, Stockholm, Delhi, Durban and Melbourne, 





The Pelman Institute of America, 
Suite 3610,71 West 45th Street, New York City. 


Please send me your free booklet, ‘‘Scientific Mind Training.” 
This does not place me under any obligation and no representa- 
tive will call upon me. 
. ie me bcc 
City State 
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For nineteen hundred years the 
world has sought a better understand- 
ing of the teachings of Jesus, which 
would enable men and women to have 
the more abundant life and happiness 
which He promised. 

He said to some of His followers 
(Mark 11:24): “What things soever 
ye desire, when ye pray, believe that ye 
receive them, and ye shall have them.” 
It is a promise that anyone may get any- 
thing he wants, by praying for it—that 
is, by praying for it in a certain way. 

Again Jesus said to certain followers 
who were worrying about their phys- 
ical and financial affairs (Luke 12:31) : 
“But rather seek ye the kingdom of 
God; and all .these things shall be 
added unto you.” There can be no 
doubt about what this promise means 
—especially if we read the context be- 
ginning at verse 22. It clearly and 
simply means that if one can find the 
kingdom of God, his physical and 
financial problems will solve them- 
selves—that there will be “added” 
unto him the things necessary to his 
happiness. 

The tragedy of it is that these 
promises are not generally fulfilled in 
the lives and affairs of Christian 
people. Millions have diligently 
sought the Kingdom of God for years 
without finding it—without having 
anything much added to them. ‘They 
have prayed earnestly for things and 
conditions they desired, without get- 
ting them. Millions of these good 
people, in the churches and out of 
them, are cramped and hampered 


Leads Men andWomen 
to the Kingdom of God 
and adds unto them the 
Things and Conditions 
necessary to their Happ: 

ess,as Jesus promised, 


s a 


by poverty, limitations, lack, sick- 
ness, worry and disappointment. 
But there is nothing wrong with 
these promises of Jesus. The trouble 
is that men and women have failed to 
understand and use them correctly. 
They have thought the Kingdom of 
God is a place or condition outside of 
themselves, whereas Jesus said (Luke 
17:21): “The Kingdom of God is 
within you.” They have understood 
Him to say, in reference to praying for 
the things they want: “Believe that 
ye shall receive them,” and that is not 
what He said, nor will such belief get 
what Jesus promised they should. 
CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
now comes forward with a great flood 
of the white light of simple scientific 
truth. Under the illumination of this 
light men and women are finding the 
Kingdom of God and having added 
unto them the things necessary to their 
happiness—they are learning how to 
pray for the things and conditions they 
want in such a way as to get them, as 
Jesus promised they should. 


CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
is a simple scientific system of Chris- 
tian life and thought which gives 
Christianity the power of godliness as 
well as the form, and puts into it the 
living, vibrant force which brings pros- 
perity, love, achievement, health, hap- 
piness, peace, and more abundant life. 
It is not a religion, nor a sect, but a 
movement within the churches, loyal to 
their work and ministry, and based 
squarely upon the teachings of Jesus as 
verified, explained, simplified, and 
practically applied by modern scientific 


Psychology. 
CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
is given to the world by Judge Daniel 


A. Simmons, whose gifts to the world 


It teaches them to pray 


i“ for the things they want 


Sa" “In such ad way as to get 
42 them,asJesus said they should 


are already so rich and full. He is 
widely known as a psychologist, author, 
teacher and lecturer. He is now, and 
for more than fifteen years has been, 
one of the judges of the highest trial 
court in his state. He is the founder 
of The American Institute of Psychol- 
ogy, with its thousands of students all 
over the world, and highly prizes the 
great mass of marvelously happy 
achievements that these students have 
reported as results of his teachings. 


CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
is Judge Simmons’ crowning work—a 
work in which the Christ-light shines 
forth as the true light of the world, 
leading men and women on to higher, 
nobler, happier and more abundant life. 
He has set forth its fundamental principles 
in a marvelous, soul-thrilling lecture of 
6,000 words entitled “The Kingdom of 
God,” in which he tells just what the King- 
dom of God is, where it is, and how to 
set out to find it and enjoy its rich rewards. 
A manuscript copy of “The Kingdom of 
God” will be 


Sent Free and Complete 


to anyone who will fill out and return to 
us the coupon printed below. The sending 
of this remarkable lecture is a work of lov- 
ing personal service, rendered in the name 
and spirit of Him who said, “Freely ye 
have received, freely give.” Fill out and 
mail the coupon now. Let nothing crowd 
it from your mind. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGY 
110 Law Exchange Bldg. Jacksonville, Fla, 


& The American Institute of Psycholo 
§ 110 Law Exchange Bldg., jetheoarilia, Fla. ! 


Please send me entirely free and without 4 
g@ any cbligation, complete copy of Judge Sim- 4 
@ mons’ soul-thrilling 6,000 word lecture, “The 4 
g@ Kingdom of God,” explaining the funda- 4 
@ mental principles of Christian Psychology, 4 
a the new knowledge that leads to a happier, g 
@ more abundant life. 
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Speechless..When a 


Would Have Made Me! 


But now I can face the largest audience 
without a trace of stage fright. 


HE annual banquet of our Associa- 

tion—the biggest men in the indus- 

try present—and without a word of 
warning the Chairman called on me to 
speak—and my mind went blank! 

I half rose from my seat, bowed awk- 
wardly and mumbled, “I’m afraid you'll 
have to excuse me today,” and dropped 
back in my chair. 


ural gift for public speaking. With the aid 
of a splendid new method, I rapidly devel- 
oped this gift, until, in a ridiculously short 
time, I was able to face giant audiences— 
without a trace of stage-fright. 

Today I am one of the biggest men in 
our industry. Searcely a meeting or ban- 
quet is held without my being asked to 
speak. My real ability, 
which was hidden so long 





Speechless—when a few 
words would have made 
me! The opportunity I 
had been waiting for all 
my life — and I had 
thrown it away! If I 
could have made a simple 
little speeech—giving my 
opinion of trade condi- 
tions in a concise, witty, 
interesting way, I know 
I would have been made 
for life! 

Always I had been a vic- 
tim of paralyzing stage 
fright. Because of my 
timidity, my diffidence, I 
was just a nobody, with 
no knack of impressing 


ambition 
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What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or lodge 
How to address board meetings 

How to propcse and respond to toasts 
How to make a political speech 

How to tell entertaining stories 

How to make after-dinner speeches 
How to converse interestingly 

How to write better letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 

How to overcome stage fright 

How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 
How to strengthen your will-power and 


How to become a clear, accurate thinker 
How to develop your power of concen- 


How to he the master of any situation 


by stage fright, is now 
recognized by everyone. I am 
asked to conferences, lunch- 
eons and banquets as a popu- 
lar after-dinner speaker. This 
amazing training has made 
me into a_ self-confident, ag- 
gressive talker—an easy, ver- 
satile conversationalist — al- 
most overnight. 
” * * 

No matter what work you 
are now doing nor what may 
be your station in life; no 
matter how timid and _ self- 
conscious you now are when 
called upon to speak, you can 
quickly bring out your natu- 
ral ability and become a pow- 
erful speaker. Now, through 
an amazing new training, you 
can quickly shape yourself 
into an outstanding influen- 








others —of putting my- 
self across. No matter how hard I worked, 
it all went for nothing—I could never win 
the big positions, the important offices, sim- 
ply because I was tongue-tied in public. 
And then like magie I discovered how 
to overcome my stage fright—and I was 
amazed to learn that I actually had a nat- 


tial speaker, able to dominate 
One man or five thousand, 


In 20 Minutes a Day 


This new method is so delightfully simple and 
easy that you cannot fail to progress rapidly. Right 
from the start you will find that it is becoming 
easier and easier to express yourself. Thousands 
have proved that by spending only 20 minutes a 
day in the privacy of their own homes they can 
acquire the ability to speak so easily and quickly 


that they are amazed at the great improvement 
in themselves, 


Send for this Amazing Booklet 


This new method of training is fully described 
in a very interesting and informative booklet which 
is now being sent to everyone mailing the coupon 
below. This booklet is called, How to Work Won- 
ders with Words. In it you are told how this new, 
easy method will enable you to conquer stage fright, 
self-consciousness, timidity, bashfulness and fear. 
Not only men who have made millions, but thou- 
sands of others have sent for this booklet and are 
unstinting in their praise of it. You are told how 
you can bring out and develop your priceless 
*“*hidden knack’’—the natural gift within you— 
which will win for you advancement in position 
and salary, popularity, social standing, power and 
real success. You can obtain your copy absolutely 
free by sending the coupon. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
ioe Michigan Ave., Dept. 1047, Chicago 


_peien American Institute, Dept. 1047 7 
3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Iilinois } 
Please send me FREE and without obligation my 
copy of your inspiring booklet, How to Work Wonders 
with Words, and full information regarding your } 
Course in Effective Speaking. 
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October, 1929 











THE FAR-FLUNG PARTS OF AN ORGANIZATION, ITS DEALERS AND ITS CUSTOMERS, ARE BROUGHT AS CLOSE AS INSTANT SPEECH 











Great strides in invention, 
great expenditures... 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Business, using the telephone, elim- 
inates space and time. The far-flung 
parts of an organization with its 
dealers and customers are brought to- 
gether by instant speech. The home, like 
the office, reaches out over an ever-wid- 
ening circle of neighbors. 

The telephone is tireless and quick. It 
runs errands near and far, transacts busi- 
ness, keeps friendships alive. Telephones 
throughout the house save time and 
fatigue. They bring the comforts and 
conveniences of the office to the women 
in the home. 


Keeping ahead of the new develop- 

ments in American life calls for 

great strides in inventions, great 
expenditures in money. 

The Bell System’s outlay this year for 
new plant and service improvements is 
more than 550 million dollars. This is 
one and one-half times the cost of the 
Panama Canal. 

This program is part of the telephone 
ideal that anyone, anywhere, shall be 
able to talk quickly and at reasonable 
cost with anyone, anywhere else. There 
is no standing still in the Bell System. 
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